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URSULA. 



To Mademoisellb Sophib Subyillb: 

It la a trne pleasure, mj dear nièce, to dedicate to 
you this book, the subject and détails of which hâve 
won the approbation, bo difficult to win, of a joung 
girl to whom the world is still unknown, and who has 
compromised with none of the lofby principles of a 
saintlj éducation. Young glrls are indeed a formida- 
ble pablic, for they ought not to be allowed to read 
books less pore than the pnrîty of their soûls ; they 
are forbidden certain reading, just as they are carefally 
prevented fVom seeing social life as it is. Must it not 
therefore be a source of pride to a writer to find that 
he has pleased 3'ou? 

God grant that your affection for me has not misled 

5'ou. Who can tell ? — the future ; which you, I hope, 

will see, though not, perhaps. 

Tour uncle, 

De Balzac. 



Ursula. 



I. 



THE FRIGHTENED HEIRa 

Entebino Nemours by the road to Paris, we cross 
the canal da Loîng, the stecp banks of which serve the 
doable purpose of ramparts to the fields and of pictur- 
esque promenades for the inhabitants of that pretty 
little town. Since 1830 several hoases hâve unfor- 
tunatelj been built on the farther side of the bridge. 
If this sort of suburb increases, the place will lose its 
présent a^>ect of graceful originality. 

In 1829, however, both sides of the road were clear, 
and the master of the post route, a tall, stout man about 
sixty years of âge, sitting one fine autumn morning at 
the highest part of the bridge, could take in at a glance 
the whole of what is calied in bis business a *^ rtU>an de 
queue" The month of September was displaying its 
treasures ; the atmosphère glowed above the grass and 
the pebbles ; no cloud dimmed the blue of the sky, the 
purity of which in ail parts, even close to the horizon, 
showed the extrême raréfaction of the air. So Minoret- 
Levrault (for that was the post master's name) was 
obliged to shade his eyes with one hand to keep them 
fh>m being dazzled. With the air of a man who 
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was tired of waiting, be looked firat to the cbarming 
meadowa which lay to the right of the road where the 
aftermath was springîng up, then to the hill-slopes 
oovered with oopses which éxtend, on the left, from 
Nemours to Bouron. He coald hear m the yallej of 
the Loing, where the sonnds on the road were echoed 
back from the hills, the trot of his own horses and 
the crack of his postilion's whip. 

None but a post master coald feel impatient within 
sight of snch meadows^ fiUed with cattle worthy of Paul 
Potter and glowing beneath a Raffaelle sky, and beside 
a canal shaded with trees aller Hobbema. Whoever 
knows Nemours knows that nature is there as beautiful 
as art, whose mission it is to spiritualize it ; there, the 
hindscape bas ideas and créâtes thought. But, on catch- 
ing sight of Minoret-Levrault an artist would very likely 
bave left the view to sketch the man, so original was 
his in bis native oommonness. Unité in a buman being 
ail the conditions of the brute and you bave a Caliban, 
who is oertalnly a great tbing. Wherever form rules, 
sentiment disappears. The post master, a llving proof 
of that aziom, presented a physiog^omy in which an 
observer oould with difflculty trace, beneath the vivid 
carnation of its ooarsely developed flesh, the semblance 
of a souL His cap of blue clotb, with a small peak, 
and sides fluted like a melon, outlined a head of vast 
dimensions, showing that Gall's science bas not yet 
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produoed its chapter of exceptions. The gray and 
rather shin j hair which appeared below the cap showed 
that other causes than mental toU or grief had whitened 
it. Large ears stood out from the head, their edges 
scarred wîth the eniptions of his over-abundant blood, 
which seemed ready to gush at the least exertion. His 
skin was crimson under an outside laj^er of brown, due 
to the habit of standing in the sun. The roving gray 
eyes, deep-sunken, and hidden by bushy black brows, 
were like those of the Kalmucks who entered France in 
1815 ; if thcy ever sparkled it was only under the in- 
fluence of a covetous thought. His broad pug nose 
was flattened at the base. Thick lips, in keeping with 
a répulsive double chin, the beard of which, rarely 
cleaned more than once a week, was encircled with a 
dirty silk handkerchief twisted to a cord; a short 
neck, roUing in fat, and heavy cheeks oompleted the 
characteristics of brute force which sculptons give to 
their caryatides. Minoret-Levrault was like those 
statues, with this différence^ that whereas they sup- 
port an édifice, he had more than he could well do to 
support himself. Ton will meet many such Atlases 
in the world. The man's torso was a block ; it was 
like that of a bull standing on his hind-legs. His vig- 
orous arms ended in a pair of thick^ hard hands, broad 
and strong and well able to handle whip, reins, and 
pitchfork ; hands which his postillons never attempted 
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to trîâe with. The enormons stomach of ihis giant 
rested on thighs which were as large as the body of an 
ordinaiy adult, and feet lîke those of an éléphant 
Anger was a rare thing with him, bnt it was terrible, 
apoplectic, when ît dld burst forth. Though violent 
and qaite incapable of reflection, the man had never 
done anything that justified the sinister suggestions 
of his bodilj présence. To ail those who felt afraid 
of him his postilions would replj, ^^ Oh ! he's not bad." 

The master of Nemours, to use the common abbrevia- 
tion of the countrj, wore a velveteen shooting-jacket 
of bottle-green, trousers of green linen with green 
stripes, and an ample yellow waistcoat of goat's skin, 
in the pocket of which might be discerned the round 
outline of a monstrous snuff-box. A snuff-box to a 
pug nose is a law without exception. 

A son of the Révolution and a spectator of the 
Empire, Minoret-Levrault did not meddle with poli- 
tics ; as to his religious opinions, he had never set foot 
in a church except to be married; as to his private 
principles, he kept them within the civil code ; ail that 
the law did not forbid or could not prevent he consid- 
ered right. He never read anything but the Journal of 
the department of the Seine-et-Oise, and a few printed 
instructions relating to his business. He was consid- 
ered a dever agriculturist ; but his knowledge was only 
practicaL In him the moral being did not belle the 
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physicaL He seldom spoke, and before speaking be 
alwajs took a pinch of snaff to gîve hîmself time, not 
to find ideas, but words. If be bad been a talker joa 
would bave felt tbat be was out of keeping witb bim- 
self. Beflectîng tbat tbis elepbant minus a trumpet 
and witbout a mind was called Minoret-Levrault, we 
are oompelled to agrée witb Sterne as to tbe occult 
power of names, wbicb sometimes ridicule and some- 
times foretell cbaracters. 

In spite of bis visible incapacitj be bad acquired 
during tbe last tbirty-six years (tbe Révolution belping 
bim) an income of tbirty tbousand francs, derived trom 
farm lands, woods and meadows. If Minoret, being 
master of tbe ooacb-lines of Nemours and tbose of tbe 
Gâtinais to Paris, still worked at bis business, it was 
less from babit tban for tbe sake of an only son, to 
wbom be was anxious to give a fine career. Tbis son, 
wbo was now (to use an expression of tbe peasantry) 
a monaieury bad just oompleted bis légal studies and 
was about to take bis degree as licentiate, preparatory 
to being called to tbe bar. Monsieur and Madame 
Minoret-Levrault — for bebind our colossus every one 
will perceive a woman witbout wbom tbis signal good- 
fortune would bave been impossible — left tbeir son free 
to cboose bis own career; be migbt be a notary in 
Paris, king's-attorney in some district, oollector of 
customs no matter wbere, broker, or post master, as 



be pleased. Wbat fancy of hia oould they ever refuse 
bim? to what position in life might he not aspire as the 
son of a man aboat whom the whole oountryside^ fh>m 
Montargis to Essonne, was in the habit of sajing, 
*^ Père Minoret does n't even know how rich he is "? 

This saying had obtained firesh force aboat four years 
before this history begins, when Minoret, after selling 
bis inn, built stables and a splendid dwelling, and re- 
moved the post-house from the Grand* Bue to the wharf. 
The new establishment cost two hundred thousand 
francs, whîch the gossip of thirty miles in circum- 
ference more than doubled. The Nemours mail- 
coach service requires a laige number of horses. It 
goes to Fontainebleau on the road to Paris, and from 
there diverges to Montargis and also to Montereau. 
The relays are long, and thesandy soil of the Montargis 
iK)ad calls for the mythîcal third horse, always paid for 
and never seen. A man of Minoret's build, and Min- 
Qret's wealth, at the head of such an establishment 
might well be called, without contradiction, the master 
of Nemours. Though he never thought of God or devil, 
being a practical materialist, Just as he was a practical 
agriculturist, a practical egoist, and a practical miser, 
Minoret had enjoyed up to this time a life of unmixed 
happiness, — if we can call pure materialism happiness. 
A physiologiste observing the rolls of flesh which covered 
the last vertebrse and pressed upon the gianf s cerebellum, 
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and, above aQ, hearing the shrill, sharp voice whîch 
oontrasted 80 absardly with his huge body, would hâve 
anderstood wbj this pondérons, ooarse being adored his 
only son, and why he had so long expected him, — a 
fact proyed by the name, Désire, which was given to the 
child. 

The mother, whom the boy fortnnately resembled, 
rivalled the father in spoiling him. No child could long 
hâve resisted the effects of such idolatry. As soon as 
Désiré knew the extent of his power he milkcd his 
mother's coffer and dipped into his father's pnrse, mak- 
ing eaeh anthor of his being believe that he, or she, 
alone was petitioned. Désiré, who played a part in 
Nemours far beyond that of a prince royal in his father's 
capital, chose to gratify his fancies in Paris just as he 
had gratified them in his native town ; he had thei-efore 
spent a yearly sum of not less than twelve thousand 
fhincs during the time of his légal studies. But for that 
money he had oertainly acquired ideas that never would 
bave oome to him in Nemours ; he had stripped off the 
provincial skin, leamed the power of money and seen 
in the magistracy a means of advancement which he 
fancied. During the last year he had spent an extra 
sum of ten thousand francs in the oompany of artists, 
joumalists, and their mistresses. A confidential and 
rather disquieting letter from his son, asking for his 
consent to a marriage, explains the watch which tho 
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poet inaater was POW IPBCpiDg <Mi tlifi brMgi^ ; fnr Ma^iamft 

MmoretpLeyniilt, hosy in preparingasnmptooiis break- 
ikst to œkbniie tlie triomphal retom of tlie lîwntîate, 
had sent her hnsband to the maQ road, advising him to 
take a horae and ride ont if he saw nothii^ of the dili- 
gence. The ooach whicfa was ccmvejing the precions 
son nsoallj arrived at ûve in Ûte momii^, and it was 
now nine ! What oould be the meaning of sodi delaj? 
Was the ooach OTertarned? Coold Désiié be dead? 
Or was it nothii^ worae than a broken leg? 

Three distinct Tollejs of cracking whips rent the air 
like a dischaige of nrasketry ; the red waistooats of the 
postilions dawned in sigfat, ten horses neigfaed. The 
master polled off bis cap and waved it ; he was seen. 
The beat mounted postilion, who was retoming with two 
graj carriage-hoises, set spnis to lus beast and came oa 
in advance of the five stoat diligence horses and the 
three other carriage4iorses^ and soon reached his master. 

** Haye yoa seen the * Duder ' ? " 

On the great mail routes names, oiten iluitastîc, are 
giren to the différent coaches ; snch, for instance, as 
the *' Gaillard,'' the ''Dnder" (the coach between 
Nemonrs and Paris), the *^ Grand Bareao." Eveiy 
new enterprise is caUed the ^^Compétition.'* In the 
dajs of the Leoompte companj their coaches were caQed 
the '' Conntess." — '' * Gaillard ' coold net overtake the 
* Coontess ' ; bot * Grand Bureau ' canght op with her 
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finely,'* you will bear the men say. If you see a postil- 
ion pressing hls herses and refusing a glass of wine, 
question the condoctor and he will tell you, snuffing the 
air while his e}*e gazes far into space, ^* The ' Competi^ 
tion ' is ahead." — *' We can't get in sight of her," cries 
the postillon ; ^^ the vixen ! she would n't stop to let her 
passengers dine." -^ '^ The question is, has she got 
any ? " responds the conductor. ^' Give ît to Polignac I " 
Ail lazy and bad horses are called Polignac. Such are 
the jokes and the basis of conversation betwecn postil- 
lons and conductors on the roofs of the coaches. Each 
profession, each calling in France has its slang. 
** Hâve }'ou seen the ' Ducler ' ? " asked Minoret 
'' Monsieur Désiré ? ^ said the postilion , in terrupting his 
tnaster. ^ Hey ! you must bave heard us, did n't our whips 
tell you? we felt you were somewbere along the road." 
*' Why is the diligence four bours late?" 
** The tire of one of the rear wbeels got loose between 
Essonne and Pontblerry. But there was no accident ; 
luckily, Cabirolle saw what bad happened in time.'' 

Justthen a woman dressed in her Sunday clothes, — for 
the bells were pealing from the dock tower and calling 
the inhabitants to mass, — a woman about thui;y-six 
years of âge came up to the post master. 

"Well, cousin," she said, "j^ou would n't believe 
me — Uncle is with Ursula in the 6rand*Rue, and 
they are going to mass." 
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In spite of the modern poetic canons as to local 
color, It is qaite impossible to posh realism so far as 
to repeat the horrible blasphemy mingled with oaths 
which this news, apparently so unexciting, bronght 
from the hnge moath of Minoret-Levrault ; his shrill 
Toice grew sibilant, and his face took on the appear- 
ance of what people oddl}* enough call a sunstroke. 

^^ la that tme?" he asked, after the first explosion 
of his wrath was over. 

The postillons bowed to their master as thej and 
their horses passed hîm, but he seemed to neither see 
nor hear them. Instead of waiting for his son, Minoret- 
LeTranlt hurricd up the Grand'Rue with his cousin. 

"Didn't I alwajs tell you so?" she resumed. 
^^ When Doctor Minoret goes out of his head that 
demure little hypocrite will drag him into religion ; 
whoever lays hold of the mind gets hold of the purse, 
and she '11 hâve our inheritance." 

^^ But, Madame Massin — " said the post master, 
dumbfounded. 

^'There now!" exclaimed Madame Massin, inter- 
rupting her cousin. ^^ You are goîng to say, Just as 
Massin does, that a little girl of fifleen can*t invent 
such plans and carry them out, or make an old man 
of eighty-three, who has never set foot in a church 
except to be married, change his opinions, — now 
don't tell me he has such a horror of priests that he 
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wouldn't even go with the girl to the parish church 
when 8he made her first communion. l 'd like to know 
why, if Doctor Minoret hâtes priests, he bas spent 
nearly evety erening for the last fifteen years of his 
ILfe with the Abbé Chaperon. The old hypocrite never 
fails to give Ursula twenty francs for wax tapers every 
time she takes the sacrament. Haye you foi^otten 
the gift Ursula made to the church in gratitude to the 
curé for preparing her for her first communion? She 
spent ail her money on it, and her godfather retumed 
it to her doubled. You men I you don't pay attention 
to things. When I heard that, I said to myself, 
* Farewell baskets, the vintage is done ! ' A rich 
uncle does n't behave that way to a little brat picked 
up in the streets without some good reason.'' 

^^ Pooh, cousin ; I dare say the goodman is only 
taking her to the door of the church," replied the post 
master. ^' It is a fine day, and he is out for a walk." 

^^I tell you he is holdmg a prayer-book, and looks 
sanctimonious — you '11 see him." 

" They hide their game prettj' well," said Minoret, 
'' La Bougival told me there was never any talk of 
religion between the doctor and the abbé. Besides, 
the abbé is one of the most honest men on the face 
of the globe ; he 'd give the shirt ofiT his back to a 
poor man ; he is incapable of a base action, and to 
cheat a family out of their inheritance is — " 
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«« Theft,** ssid Madame Massin. 
** Worae l •• eried Minoret-Levrault, ezasperated by 
the tongae of bia gossipping neighbor. 

" Of oouTBa I know," said Madame Maasin, " that 

the Abbé Cbaperon la an honest man; but he is 

capable of anjthing for the sake of his poor. He 

mast bave miaed and andermined unde» and the old 

man bas just tambled into piety« We did nothing, 

and bere be Ib perverted! A man who never be- 

lieved in anything, and had prindples of his own! 

Well! we're done for. My husband is absolutely 

beside bimself.'' 

Madame MassiU) whose sentenoea were ao many 
ttrrowa stinging her fat coasin, made bim walk as 
fket as herself, in splte of his obesity and to the great 
aatonisbment of the charch-goers, who were on their 
way to mass» She was determined to orertake thia 
nncle and show him to the poetmaster. 

Kemours is commanded on the Gâtinais side by a 
hill, at the foot of whidi mns the road to Montargis 
and the Loing. The chiirch, on the atones of which 
tîme bas cast a lidi discolored mantle (it was re- 
bnilt in the foorteenth century by the Guises, for 
whom Nemours was raised to a peerage-duehy), stands 
at the end of tiie litUe town dose to a great arch 
which firames it For buildings, as for mes, position 
dœs everything. Shaded by a few trees^ and thrown 
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into relief by a neatlj kept square, this solitary church 
produces a reall y grandiose effect. As the post master 
of Nemours entered the open space, he beheld his 
uncle with the j'oung girl called Ursula on his arm, 
both canying praj-er-books and just entering the 
church. The old man took off his hat in the porch, 
and his head, which was white as a hill-top covered 
with snow, shone among the shadows of the portai 

^' Well, Minoret^ what do you say to the conversion 
of your uncle?" cried the tax-collector of Nemours, 
named Crémière. 

" What do you expect me to say?'* replied the post 
master, offering him a pinch of snuff. 

*'Well answered, Père Levrault You can't say 
what you think, if it is true, as an illustrions author 
says it is, that a man must think his words before he 
speaks his thought," cried a young man standing near, 
who played the part of Mephistopheles in the little 
town. 

This ill-conditioned youth, named Goupil, was head 
clerk to Monsieur Crémière-Dionis, the Nemours no- 
tary. Notwithstanding a past conduct that was almost 
debauched, Dionis had taken Goupil into his office 
when a career in Paris — where the clerk had wasted 
ail the money he inherited from his father, a well-to-do 
farmer, who educated him for a notary — was brought 
to a close by his absolute pauperism. The mère sight 
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of Gronpil told an observer that he had made haate 
to enjoj life, and had paid dear for his enjoj^ments. 
Though veiy short, his chest and shoalders were de- 
veloped at twentj-seven jears of âge like those of a 
man of forty. Legs small and weak, and a broad 
face, with a doady complexion like the sky before a 
storm, snrmounted by a bald forehead, bronght ont 
stiU further the oddity of his conformation. His face 
seemed as thoagh it belonged to a hnnchback whose 
hunch was inside of him. One singularity of that 
pale and soar visage confirmed the impression of an 
invisible gibbosity; the nose, crooked and ont of 
shape like those of many deformed persons, tumed 
from right to left of the face instead of dividing it 
down the middle. The month, contracted at the cor- 
ners, like that of a Sardinian, was always on the 
qni vive of irony. His hair, thin and reddish, fell 
straight, and showed the skuU in many places. His 
hands, ooarse and ill-Joined at the wrists to arms 
that were far too long, were quick-fingered and seldom 
clean. Groapil wore boots only fit for the dast-heap, 
and raw silk stockings now of a msset black ; his coat 
and tronsers, ail black, and threadbare and greasy 
with dirt, his pitifnl waistcoat with half the button- 
monlds gone, an old silk handkerchief which served 
as a cravat — in short, ail his clothing revealed the 
cynical poverty to which his passions had reduced 
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him. This oombinatîon of âisreputable Bigns waa 
guarded by a pair of ejes with yellow drcles round 
the papils, like tfaose of a goat, both lasdvioas and 
cowaidly; No one in Nemours was more feared nor, 
in a waj, more deferred to than Goupil. Strong in 
the daims made fbr him by bis vezy ugliness, be 
had the odious style of wit peculiar to men wbo allow 
themselves ali licenseï and he nsed it to gratîfy the 
bittemeBs of bis life-long envy. He wrote the satirical 
couplets sung during the camival« organi^d charivaris, 
and was himself a '' little Journal " of the gossip of 
the town. Dionis, wbo was élever and insincere, and 
for tbat reason timid, kept Goupil as much through 
féar as for bis keen mind and thorough knowledge of 
ail the interests of the town. But the master so dis- 
trusted bis derk tbat be himself kept the aceounts, 
refùsed to let him live in bis bouse, beld bim at arm's 
lengthi and never conôded any secret or délicate affair 
to bis keeping. In retum the clerk fawned upon 
the notary, biding bis resentment at this oonduct, and 
watching Madame Dionis in the bope tbat be might 
get bis revenge there. Gifled with a ready mind and 
quick compréhension be found work easy. 

*' Yoa I '* exdaimed the post master to the clerk, wbo 
Btood rabbing bis bands, *' making game of our mis- 
fortunes already?" 

As Goupil was known to bave pandered to Dionis' 
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passions for the last fire jeAis, the poet master treated 
him cavalierljy withoat saspecting the hoaid of iU-feal- 
fags he was piMng ap in Groapil's heart wfth ereiy 
ftesh insolt. The derk, eonvinoed that monej was 
more necessary to him than it was to others, and know- 
ing himself superior in mind to the whole boargeoisie 
of Nemoars, was now coanting on his intimaey with 
Mlnoref s son Désiré to obtain the means of bujing oue 
or other of three town offices, — that of clerk of the 
oonrt, or the légal practioe of one of the sherifl^ or 
that of Dionis himself. For this reaaon he put up 
with the af&onts of the post master and the oontempt of 
Madame Minoret-LeTranlt, and plajed a oontemptible 
part towards Désiré, oonsoling the fair yiotims whom 
that yoDth lefb behind him after eaoh Tacation, — de* 
yonrîng the cmmbs of the loaves he had kneaded. 

*' If I were the nephew of a rich old fellow, he ne ver 
would haye given God to m« for a co-heir," retorted 
Gronpil, with a hideous grin which exhibited his teeth -^ 
few, black, and menacing. 

Just then Massin-Levraolt, Junior, the derk of the 
court, joined his wife, bringing with him Madame Cré- 
mière, the wife of the taz-collector of Nemoars. This 
man, one of the hardest natures of the little town, had 
the physical characteristics of a Tartar : eyes small and 
round as sloes beneath a retreating brow, orimped hair» 
an oily skin, huge ears withoat any rim, a moath 

2 
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almost without lips, and a scanty beard. He spoke 
like a man who was losîng bis voice. To exhibit him 
tborougbly it is enough to say that he emploved bis 
wife and eldest daugbter to serve bis légal notices. 

Madame Crëmlère was a stout woman, witb a fair 
complexion injured by red blotcbes, always too tigbtlj' 
laced, intimate witb Madame Dionis, and supposed to 
be edacated because sbe read novels. Full of preten- 
sions to wit and élégance, sbe was awalting ber ancle's 
money to '' take a certain stand," decorate ber salon, 
and receive tbe bourgeoisie. At présent ber busband 
denied ber Carcel lamps, lltbograpbs, and ail tbo otber 
trlfles tbe notary's wife possessed. Sbe was excessively 
afraid of Goupil, wbo caugbt up and retailed ber '' slap- 
Buslinquies" as sbe called them. One day Madame 
Dionis cbanced to ask wbat '' Eau*' sbe tbougbt best for 
tbe teetb. 

*'Try opium," sbe replied. 

Nearly ail tbe collatéral heirs of old Doctor Minoret 
were now assembled in tbe square ; tbe importance of 
tbe event whicb brougbt them was so generaliy felt tbat 
even groups of peasants, armed witb tbeir scarlet 
umbrellas and dressed in those briUlant colors whicb 
make them so picturesque on Sundays and fête-days, 
Btood hy^ with their eyes fixed on the frightened heirs. 
In ail little towns which are midway between large vil- 
lages and cities those who do not go to mass stand 
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about in the square or market-place. Basiness is talked 
over. In Nemours the hour of church servioe was a 
weekly ezchange, to which the owners of property scat- 
tered over a radius of some miles resorted. 

*^ Well, how would you hâve prevented it?" said the 
post master to Goupil in reply to his remark. 

''I should hâve made myself as important to him as 
the air he breathes. But from the very first you failed 
to get hold of him. The inheritanoe of a rich unde 
should be watched as carefùlly as a pretty woman — for 
want of proper care they '11 both escape you. If Ma- 
dame Dionis were hère she oould tell you how true that 
oomparison is." 

«( But Monsieur Bongrand has Just told me there is 
nothing to worry about," said Massin. 

'^ Oh I there are plenty of w&ys of saying that I " 
cried Goupil, laughing. <^ I would like to hâve heard 
your sly justice of the peace say it. If there is nothing 
to be doue, if he, being intimate with 3'our uncle, knows 
that ail is lost, the proper thing for him to say to you 
is, * Don't be worried.' " 

As Goupil spoke, asatirieal smile overspread his face^ 
and gave such meaning to his words that the other heirs 
began to feel that Massin had let Bongrand deceive him. 
The tax-collector, a fat litUe man, as insignificant as a 
tax-oollector should be, and as much of a cipher as a 
élever woman could wish, hereupon annihilated his 
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oo-heir, Massin, with the woids i «— ^^ Did nt I tell 
you so?" 

Tricky people alwajs attrîbute trickmeaa to othenu 
Massin therefore k)oked askanoe at Monaienr Bongrand» 
the Justice of peaoe, wbo was at that moment talking 
near the door of the chorch with the Marquis da Rouvre^ 
a former client» 

«'If I were snre of iti" he said. 

«* Ton ooQld neatralize the protectioa he is now giT- 
ing to the Marquis du Rouvre, who is threatened with 
arrest Don't jon see how Bongrand is sprinkling him 
with advice?** said Goupil, slipping an idea of retalia* 
tion into Massin's mind. " But 3'ou had better go easy 
with your chief ; he 's a dever old fellow ; he might use 
his influence with your nncle and persuade him not to 
leave eveiything to the church." 

*' Pooh î we shaVt die of it," said Minoret-Levrault, 
opening bis enormous snntf-boz. 

*' You won't Uve of it, either," said Ooupil, making 
the two women tremble. More quick-^witted than their 
husbands, they saw the privations this loss of inherit» 
ance (so long counted on fbr many comforts) would be 
to them. ** However/* added Groupil, "we'U drown 
this little grief in floods of Champagne in honor of 
Dësirë — shaVt we, old fellow?'* he cried, tapping the 
stomach of the giant, and invfting himself to the feast 
for fear he should be letl out. 
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THE BICH UNCLS. 

Befobx prooeeding fàrther, persona of an exact tam 
of mind may like to lead a species of family inventoiy, 
80 as to andeTBtand the degreoB of relationship which 
oonnected the old man thas Baddenly converted to 
reËgion with thèse three heads of ôiinilies or their 
viyes. This cross-breediog of families in the remote 
provinces might be made the subject of many instrao- 
tire reflections. 

There are but three or four housee of the lesser 
nobility in Nemours; among them, at the period of 
which we write, that of the family of Portenduère was 
the most important. Thèse exclusives visited none 
but nobles who possessed lands or châteaus in the 
neighborhood ; of t)ie latter we may mention the 
d'Aîglemonts, owners of the beautifùl estate of Saint* 
Lange, and the Marquis du Rouvre, whose property, 
erippled by mortgages, was dosely watched by the 
bourgeoisie. The nobles of the town had no money. 
Madame de Portenduère^ s<^ possessions were a 
farm which brought a rental of forty^seven hnndred 
francs, and her town honse. 
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In opposition to thlH veiy insignificant Faubourg 
St. Germain was a group of a dozen rich families, 
those of retired millers, or former merchants ; in short 
a miniature bourgeoisie ; below which, again, lived and 
moved the retail shopkeepers, the proletaries and the 
peasantry. The bourgeoisie presented (like that of 
the Swiss cantons and of other small countries) the 
curions spectacle of the ramifications of certain autoch- 
thonous families, old-fashioned and unpolished perhaps, 
but who rule a whole région and pervade it, until nearly 
ail its inhabitants are cousins. Under Louis XI., an 
epoch at which the commons first made real names of 
their surnames (some of which are united with those of 
feudalLsm) the bourgeoisie of Nemours was made up of 
Minorets, Massins, Levraults and Crémières. Under 
Louis XIII. thèse four families had already produced 
the Massin-Crémiëres, the Levrault-Massins, the Mas- 
sin-Minorets, the Minoret-Minorets, the Crémiëre- 
Levraults, the Levrault-Minoret-Massins, Massin-Lev- 
raults, Minoret-Massins, Massin-Massins, and Crémière- 
Masslns, — ail thèse varied with juniors and diversified 
with the names of eldest sons, as for instance, Crémière- 
François, Levrault-Jacques, Jean-Minoret — enough to 
drive a Père Anselme of the People frantic, — if the 
people should ever want a genealogist. 

The variations of this family kaléidoscope of four 
branches was now so complicated by births and mar« 
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tfae ndghboriiood thne foor sBocks tbrev od *"iA**^ 
Irotfwid of depcndiiig ooIt oo ibâr tap-ioots: ctey 
Bcattered cntling» br tfae expaszûâoQ of aocs vbo 
aougtit thtâr fortune ^seviiere ; for îiKlaaee; âiere are 
IGnorets who are entiers al Melcn : Lerraolts al Mon- 
tugîs ; Mamâna ai Orléans ; and CzémâèrcB of aome 
importance in Fuîa. Dîtcts are the destîmes of tbeae 
bées fiom the parent hÎTe. Bkh if— g»*» enpx>T, 
of cooise, the poor «oildng IfasBins — jost as Ansliia 
and Pmssia take tfae G^man princes into tfaeir serrioe. 
It maj happen tfaat a publie office is managed bj a 
llinoret mîUionnûe and guarded by a MiocNnel sen- 
tîneL Full d the same blood and calkd by the same 
name (par sole likeness), thèse four roots bad cease- 
lessly woYen a homan network of which eadi thread 
iras délicate or stiong, fine or coaise, as the case mîgfat 
be. The same blood was in the head and in the feet 
and in the heart, in the woïking hands, in the weakly 
longs, in the forehead big with genius. 
The cbiefs of the dan were ûûthfol to the little town. 
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where the ties of fkmily were relaxed or tightened 
acoording to the events which haf^ned nnder this 
curioas eognofnenism. In whatever part of France joq 
xnay be, yoa wiU find the same thing nnder changea 
names, bat withoat the poetio chaim which feadallsm 
gave to it, and which Walter Soott's genius reproduoed 
so faithfùUy. Let ns look a Kttle higher and examine 
hnmanity as it aj^ars in history. Ail the noble fami- 
lles of the eleventh oentury, most of them (except the 
royal race of Capet) extinct to-day, will be fonnd to 
baye coutribated to the birth of the Rohans, Mont* 
morencys, BeaufAremonts, and Mortemarts of our time, 
-^ in fact they will ail be fonnd in the bkx>d of the last 
gentleman who is indeed a gentleman. In other words, 
eyery boargeois is cousin to a bourgeois, and every 
noble is cousin to a noble. A splendid page of biblical 
geneslogy shows that in one thousand years three fami- 
lies, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, peopled the globe. One 
family may become a nation ; unfortnnately, a nation 
may become one family. To prove this we need only 
search back through oar ancestors and see their accumu- 
lation, which time inoreases in a rétrograde géométrie 
progression, which multiplies of itself ; reminding us of 
the calculation of the wise man who, being told to choose 
a reward f^om the king of Persia for inventing chess, 
asked for one ear of wheat for the flrst move on the 
board, the reward to be doubled for each sncceeding 
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Tûore ; when tt was fonnd tiiat tiie kmgdooi was not 
btfge enoQ^ to p«y il The nei-woik of tfae aobOîtjr, 
hemmed in by tfaa oeVwoik of tfae b om ge ui aie, — liie 
antagonism of two protectod nœs, oœ protected by 
Ibted institotioiis, tfae olfaer by tfae actiye p^^Vfrpft of 
kbor and tfae shieirdness of oommeree, — ptodneed 
tfae levolation of 1789. The two nées afanost leomtod 
are to4ay ihoe to faoe witfa ooUatenk withont a faeri- 
tage. What are tfaey to do? Oar political Intoio is 
big witfa tfae answer. 

The famfly <^ tfae man wfao nnder Loois XV. was 
eimply called Minoiet was ao nameroiis tfaat ooe of 
tfae five diUdien (tfae Minoret whœe entnmce into tfae 
parish chnrdi canaed sach inteiest) went to Paris to 
eeek fais fortune, and seldom r^nmed to fais natÎTe 
towD, nntil he oame to reoeive fais sfaare of tfae infaeri* 
tanoe of hls grandfatfaer. After snfferii^ many tfainga» 
like ail yoong men of finn wfli who atniggle for a place 
in tfae brîlliant world of Paris, Ifais son of tfae MInorets 
readied a nobler destiny tfaan fae had, pertiaps, dreamed 
of at the stari. He deroted himsel^ in tfae fiist in- 
Btance, to medidne, a profession wbich demanda botfa 
talent and a dieeribl natnre, bnt tfae latter qualification 
even more than talent. Backed bj Dapont de NemonrSi 
connected by a Incky chance witfa the Abbé Morellet 
(wfaom Voltaire nicknamed Mords-les), and protected by 
the EncydopedistB, Doctor Minoret attached himself as 
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liegeman to the famoas Doctor Borden, tbe friend of 
Diderot, D'Alembert, Helvétius, the Baron d'Holbach 
and Grimm, in whose présence he felt hiniself a mère 
boy. Thèse men, inflaenced by Bordeu's example, 
became interested in Minoret, who, about the year 
1777, found himself with a yery good practice among 
deists, encyclopedists, sensualists, materiallsts, or what- 
ever yoa are pleased to call the rich philosophers of 
that period. 

Though Minoret was very little of a humbug, he in- 
yented the famoas balm of Lelièvre, so mach extolled 
by the " Mercure de France," the weekly organ of the 
Encjxlopedists, in whose columns it was permanently 
advertised. The apothecary Leliëvre, a clever man, 
saw a stroke of business where Minoret had only seen 
a new préparation for the dispensary, and he loyally 
shared bis profits with the doctor, who was a pupil of 
Rouelle in chemistry as wcU as of Bordeu in medicine. 
Less than that would make a man a materialLst 

The doctor married for love in 1778^ during the reign 
of the '' Nouvelle Héloise," when persons did occasion- 
ally marry for that reason. His wife was a daughter of 
the famous harpsichordistValentin Mirouët, a celebrated 
musîcian, fi*ail and délicate, whom the Révolution slew. 
Minoret knew Robespierre intimately, for he had once 
been instrumental in awarding hîm a gold medal for a 
dissertation on the foUowing subject: ^^ What is the 
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origin of the opinion that ooven a wfaole fkmflj 
the shame attaching to tbe poblic pnnishment of a 
gnilty member of it? la that opinion more hannfol 
than naeftd? If yes, in what way can the hann be 
warded off." The Bojal Academy of Arts and Sd- 
ences at Metz, to which Minoret belonged, mnst possesa 
this dissertation in the originaL Thoogh, thanks to thia 
fHendship, the Doctor's wife need hâve had no fear, she 
was so in dread of goîng to the scaffold that her ténor 
increased a disposition to heart disease cansed by the 
over-sensitiveness of her natore. In spite of aD the 
précautions taken by the man who idolîzed her, Ursnhi 
unfortnnately met the tambril of victims among whom 
was Madame Bohind, and the shock cansed her death. 
Minoret, who in tendemess to his wife had refnsed her 
nothing, and had given her a life of luxury, fonnd him- 
self after her death almost a poor man. Robespierre 
gave him an appointment as snigeon-in-charge of a 
hospital. 

Thongh the name of Minoret obtained dnring the 
lively debates to which mesmerism gave rise a certain 
celebrity which occasionally recalled him to the minds 
of bis relatives, still the Bevolution was so great a 
destroyer of fiunily relations that in 1813 Nemours 
knew litde of Doctor Minoret, who was indaced to 
thînk of retoming there to die, like the hare to its form, 
by a circnmstance that was wholly accidentai. 
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Who has not felt in travelling throagh France, where 
Ihe e3*e is ofben wearled by the monotony of plains, the 
charming sensation of ooming snddenly, when the eye 
is prepared for a barren landscape, upon a fresh cool 
Talley, watered by a river, with a little town aheltering 
beneath a cliff like a swarm of bées in the hoUow of 
an old willow? Wakened by the «^hu! hu!" of the 
postillon as he walks beside his horses, we shake off 
sleep and admire, like a dream within a dream, the 
beautiM scène which is to the traveller what a noble 
passage in a book is to a reader, — a brilliant thoc^ht 
of Nature. Such is the sensation cao&ed by a first 
aight of Nemours as we approach it fix>m Burgundy* 
We sec it endided with bare rocks, gray, black, white^ 
fantastic in shape like those we find in the forest of 
Fontainebleau; from them spring scattered trees, 
clearly defined against liie sky, which give to this 
particular rock formation the dUapidated look of a 
crumbling walL Hère ends the long wooded hill 
which creeps fh>m Nemours to Bouron» skirtiug the 
road. At the bottom of this Irregular amphithéâtre 
lie meadow-landa through which flows the Loing, form- 
ing sheets of water with many falls. This delightfUl 
landscape, which continues the whole way to Montargis, 
is like an opéra soene, for its effects really seem to hâve 
been studied. 

One moming Doctor Minoret, who had been sum- 
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moned into Bargandy by a rich patient, was retarning 
in ail haste to Paris. Not having mentioned at the 
last relay the route he intended to take, be was brougbt 
withoat bis knowledge througb Nemours, and beheld 
onoe more, on waking trom a nap, the soenery in which 
bis childhood had been passed. He had lately loBt 
many of bis old friends. The votary of the Ençydo- 
pedists had witnessed the oonversion of La Harpe; 
he had buried Lebmn-Pindare and Marie-Joseph de 
Cbénîer, and Morellet, and Madame Helvétius. He 
assisted at the quasi-fall of Voltaire when assailed 
by Greof!h>y, the oontinuator of Fréron. For some 
time past he had thought of retiring, and so, when 
bis post chaise stopped at the bead of the Grand' 
Bue of Nemours, bis beart prompted him to inquire 
for bis family. Minoret-Levrault, the post master, 
came forward bimself to see the doctor, wbo discov- 
ered him to be the son of bis eldest brother. The 
nephew presented the doctor to bis wife, the only 
daughter of the late Levrault-Crémière, wbo had died 
twelve years earlier, leaving him the post business and 
the finest inn in Nemours. 

'^Well, nephew/' said the doctor, ^^bave I any 
other relatives?'' 

^* My aunt Minoret, yonr sister, married a Massin* 
Massin — " 

'' Yes, I know, the bailiff of Samt-Lange.** 
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^^ She died a widow leaving an only daughter, wbo 
bas lately manied a Crémière-Crémière, a fine young 
fellow, still withoat a place/' 

^' Ah ! Bhe is my own nièce. Now, as my brother, 
the sailor, died a bacbelor, and Captain Minoret was 
killed at Monte-Legino, and bere am I, tbat ends tbe 
paternal line. Haye I any relations on tbe maternai 
side? My motber was a Jean-Massin-Levrault." 

^^Of tbe Jean-Massin-Levraults tbere*s only one 
left," answered Minoret-Levrault, "namely, Jean-Mas- 
sin, wbo married Monsieur Crémière-Levrault-Dionis, 
a parveyor of forage, wbo perlshed on tbe scaffold. 
His wife died of despair and witbout a penny, leaving 
one daugbter, married to a Levrault-Minoret, a farmer 
at Montereau, wbo is doing weU; tbelr daugbter bas 
Just married a Massin-Levrault, notary^s clerk at Mon- 
targis, wbere bis fatber is a locksmitb.*' 

"So IVe plenty of beirs," said tbe doctor gayly, 
immediately proposing to take a walk tbrougb Nemours 
accompanied by bis nepbew. 

Tbe Loing runs tbrougb tbe town in a waving 
line, banked by terraced gardens and neat bouses, tbe 
aspect of wbicb makes one fancy tbat bappiness must 
abide tbere sooncr tban elsewbere. Wben tbe doctor 
tumed into tbe Rue des Bourgeois, Minoret-Levrault 
pointed out tbe property of Levrault-Levrault, a ricb 
iron mercbant in Paris wbo, be said, bad just died. 
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The place is for sale, nnde, and a Teiy prettjr 
bouse it is ; tbere 's a dianning gaiden imming down 
to the river." 

^^Let us go iDy" said tiie doctor, aecing, ai the 
farther end of a small paved oourtyaid, a lioofle stand- 
ing between Hie walls of tiie two nei^borii^ bouses 
wbicb were masked bj clumps of trees and dbnbing- 
plants. 

^^ It is built orer a ceDar," said tbe doctor, gqing up 
the steps of a bigb portico adomed wîtb vases of bine 
and white pottery in wbicb géraniums were growing. 

Cut in two, like tbe majority of provincial bouses, 
by a long passage wbicb led ftom the courfyard to 
the garden, tbe bouse bad onlj one room to tiie rig^t, 
a salon ligbted by four Windows, two on tbe oourtyard 
and two on the garden; but Levrault-Levrault bad 
used one of thèse Windows to make an entrance to 
a long greenbouse built of bride wbicb extended firom 
the salon towards tbe river, ending in a horrible 
Cbinese pagoda. 

«^ Good ! by building a roof to that greenbouse 
and laying a floor," said old Minoret, ^^ I could put 
my books tbere and make a very oomfortable study 
of that extraordinary bit of architecture at the end." 

On the other side of the passage, toward tbe garden, 
was the dining-room, decorated in imitation of black 
lacquer with green and goW flowers; this was sep- 
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arated trom the kitchen by the weU of the staîrcase. 
Communication with the kitchen was had throngh a 
lîttle pantry built behind the staircase, the kitchen 
iteelf looMng into the courtyard throogh Windows with 
iron railings. There were two chambere on the next 
floor, and above them, attlc rooms sheathed in wood« 
which were fairlj habitable. Aller examining the 
house rapidlj, and observing that it was covered 
with trellises ftom top to bottom, on the side of the 
oourtjatd as well as on that to the garden, — which 
ended in a terraoe overlooking the river and adomed 
with pottery vases, — the doctor remarked: — 

'^ Levraalt-Levrault must hâve spent a good deal 
of money hère." 

'* Ho I I shonld think so/* answered Minoret* 
Levrault ^* He liked flowers — nonsense I ' What do 
they bring in?' says my wife. Yon saw inside there 
how an artist came flrom Paris to paint flowers in 
fbesco in the corridor. He put those enormous mirrors 
everywhere. The oeilings were ali re-made with cor- 
nices which cost six francs a foot The dlning-nx)m 
floor is in marquetry ^— perfect folly ! The house won't 
sell for a penny the more.*' 

^'Well, nephew, buy it for me; let me know whiU: 
you do about it; hère 's my address. The rest I 
leave to my notary. Who lives opposite?" he asked, 
as they left the house. 
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«' Ênigrés," «aBwered tiie post flMsfeer, ^mÊmtdFor^ 
tendoèie.'' 

The honae <Mioe boo^t, Ûm îI luBtikius doctor, 
instead <^ liTiiig ttiere, wrote to bis nephev to lei 
it. The Folie-Lemuilt mw Ihcrefoie ooeopied by tbe 
iiotaiy of Nenouny wbo about that time soU hîs 
practiœ to ]>ionÎ8y hîs head-ekfk, and ^ed two jcmn 
later, leaving the bouse on Ûm dodor^s banda, just 
at the time wfaen Ibe ikte of Napoléon waa being 
dedded m tbe ne^iborfaood. Tbe dodoi's hein, at 
first mialed, bad bj tbia time decîded tbat bis tbonght 
of retnming to bis natire place was merelj m lidi 
man's ianey, and tbat probablj be bad aome tie in 
PSuis wliidi wonkl keep him tbcie and cbeat tbem 
of their hoped-for inberitanee. Hoverer, Minoiet- 
Levraulf s wife seized the occasion to write him m 
letter. The old man xeplied tbat as aoon as peaoe 
was signed, the roads cdeared of soldiers, and safe 
commanicaiion eatablîshed, be meant to go and lire 
nt Nemoors. He did, in iact, pot in an appearanœ 
witb two of fais clients, the ardiitect of bis hoa- 
pital and an npbolsterer, wlio took charge of the le» 
paire» the indoor armements, and the tnmsporlAtion 
of the famitore. Madame Minoret-Lerranlt proposed 
the cook of the Inte notaiy aa caietaker, and the 
woman was acoepted. 

When the hei» beaid tbat tbehr nnde and great» 

8 
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nncle Minoret was really ooming to live in Nemours, 
they were seized (in spite of the political events whicli 
were Just then weighing bo heayi]y on Brie and on 
the Gâtinais) with a devouring curiosity, which was 
not sorprising. Was he rich? Eoonomical or spend- 
tlirift? Would lie leave a fine fortane or nothing? 
Was his property in annaities? In the end they found 
out what follows, but only by taking infinité pains 
and employing mach subterraneous spying. 

Afber the death of his wife, Ursula Mirouët, and 
between the years 1789 and 1813, the doetor (who 
had been appointed consulting physician to the Em* 
peror in 1805) must hâve tnade a good deal of money ; 
but no oue knew how much. He lived simply, without 
other extravaganeies than a carnage by the year and 
a sumptuous apartment. He received no guests and 
dined out almost every day. His housekeeper, fhrious 
at not being allowed to go with him to Nemours, told 
Zëlie Levrault, the post master's wife, that she knew 
the doetor had fourteen thousand fhmcs a year on the 
*' grand-livre.'* Now, after twenty years' exercise of 
a profession which his position as head of a hospital, 
physician to the Emperor, and member of the Institute, 
rendered lucrative, thèse fourteen thousand francs 
a year showed only one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs laid by. To hâve saved only eight thousand 
francs a year the doetor must hâve had either many 



Tices or manj Tirtoes to gatàfy. Bai mââxr kis 
hoQsekeeper nor ZSSe nor anj amt dae eouki «fiscoTcr 
the reason for sodi modente imw lEîikOfeC vbo 
when he lelt ît was nndi regretied în the quazter of 
Fïuris where he had fired, was one of tbe moat bearr- 
oient of inen, and, like Lairej, kefil kis kind deeds 
a profoond secret. 

The heiiB watdied the arriral of tfaôr node's fine 
fbmitare and laige Iflxaij with comi^aceiicT, aod kxiked 
forward to hîs own ooming, he bdog dow an officer of 
the L^<Mi of bonor, and latelj appoînted bj the kii^ 
a chevalier of tbe oïder of Saînt-Michd — p»faap8 on 
aocoont of hîs retnement, whkh left a racancy f^M" eome 
favorite. Bot when the arcfaiteci and painter and iip> 
holstexer had arranged eveiything in the most oomfcxt- 
abie manner, the doctor did noi oome. Madame 
Minoret-Levnuilt, who kept an eye on the npholsterer 
and an^tect as if her own propertj was cooœmed, 
fonnd ont, thron^ the indiscretion of a jooi^ man sent 
to arrange the books, thaï tiie doctor was taking caie 
of a little orphan named Ursola. The news iiew like 
wOd-fire throogh the towti. At last, however, towards 
the middle of the month of Janoaij, 1815, the old man 
actoaUj arrived, installing himself qnietlj, aloKwt sljlj, 
with a little girl aboat ten months old, and a narae. 

'' The diild can't be bis dangfater," said the terrified 
heirs ; " he is seventj-one jears old.** 
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«« Whoever she \b** remarked Madame Maasin, 
'^ she 'il give us plenty of tintouin** (a word pecaliar 
to Nemours, meaning uneasiness, anxietjr, or more lit- 
erally, tingling in the ears). 

The doctor received his great-niece on the mother's 
side somewhat coldly ; her husband had just bought the 
place of clerk of the court, and the pair began at once 
to tell him of their difflculties. Neither Massin nor 
his wife tfere rich. Massin's father, a locksmîth at 
Montargis, had been obliged to compromise with his 
creditors, and was now, at sixtj-seven jears of âge, 
working like a young man, and had nothing to leave 
behlnd him. Madame Massin's father, Levrault-Min- 
oret, had Just died at Montereau after the battie, in 
despair at seeing his farm bumed, his flelds mined, 
his cattle slaughtered. 

" We shall get nothing out of yonr great-unde," said 
Massin to his wife, now pregnant with her second child, 
afler the interview. 

The doctor, however, gave them prîvately ten thou- 
sand fï'ancs, with which Massin, who was a great ftriend 
of the notary and of the sheriff, began the business of 
money-lending, and carried matters so briskly with the 
peasantry that by the time of which we are now writing 
Goupil knew him to hold at least eighty liiousand francs 
on their pfoperty. 

As to his other nicce, the doctor obtained for her 



hosband, tbioug^ liis mlliieiioe in I^ns, the oïdIeeCor- 
ship of Nemoura, and became hk bonâmaa. Thoa^ 
Minoret-Levianlt needed DO aasistanoe^ Zéfie,fais wiîe, 
being Jealoua of the ande's lib ef a liiy to fav t«o oieeea, 
took ber len- jear old mm to aee bnn, and talked of the 
ezpenae he woold be to tfaem ml a acfaool in Fuis» 
wfaefe, abe said, cdncation ooste ao moch. The dodor 
obtained a balfachoianhîp Ibr hia gieaft^iephev at the 
acfaool of Looia^le-Gfand, wiiere Déaiié vaa pot înto the 
fouitb da8& 

Crémière, Maaain, and Minoiet-Lernuilt^ extiemdj 
conmioo peraona, were ^* rated withoot appeal * bj the 
doctor within two montha of hia aniral in Nemoniav 
during which time thej oonrted, leaa tiieîr onde tiban 
bis property. Peraona wiio aie led bjioBlinct baTe one 
greatdi8adTaDtageagain8totberBwilhidefl& Thejraie 
qaicklj foand ont; the si^geationa of inatinct are too 
natnral, too open to the eye not to be aeen aft a ^anoe ; 
wbereaa^ the oonoq>tiona of tiie ndnd reqnire an eqoal 
amonntof mtellect todiacover tiiem. After bojing the 
gratitode of fala beira, and thna, aa it were, ahotting 
tbeir moaths, the wilj doctor made a |netext of bia oc- 
capations, bia babîts, and the care of the little Ursobi 
to avoid reœiying bis rebttÎTea withoot ezacUj closing 
bis doors to tbem. He liked to dîne alone ; be went to 
bed kte and be got op bite ; be bad retomed to bis 
native pUu» for the Teiy parpœe of finding reat in 8<^- 
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tade. Thèse whims of an old man seemed to be natural, 
and his relatives oontented themselves with pajing him 
weekly visits on Sundajs firom one to four o'clock, to 
which, howeyer, he tried to pat a stop by saying : 
'* Don't corne and see me unless you want something." 

The doctor, while not refosing to be called in consul- 
tation over serions cases, especially if the patients were 
indigent, would not serve as physician in the little hos- 
pital of Nemours, and dedared that he no longer prao- 
tised his profession. 

*' I Ve killed enough people," he said, laughing, to the 
Abbé Chaperon, who, knowing his benevolence, would 
often get him to attend the poor. 

^^ He 's an original I " Thèse words, said of Doctor 
Minoret, were the harmless revenge of varions wounded 
vanities ; for a doctor collects about him a society of 
persons who hâve many of the characteristics of a set 
of heirs. Those of the bourgeoisie who thought them- 
selves entitled to visit this distinguished physician kept 
up a ferment of jealousy against the few privileged 
friends whom he did admit to his intimacy, which had 
in the long run some unfortunate results. 
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THS DOCTOR'S FBIEND8. 

CuBiouBLT enoogh, thoogh it explabis the old pro- 
Terb that ** extrêmes ineet/' the materialistic doctor 
and the carë of Nemoars were 80on Ariends. The old 
man loved backgammon» a favorite game of the priest- 
hood, and the Abbé Chaperon pbiyed it with about as 
mach skiU as he himself. The game was the first tie 
between them. Then Minoret was charitable, aod the 
abbé was the Fénelon of the Gâtinais. Both had had 
a wide and varied éducation ; the man of God was the 
onlj person în ail Nemours who was Ailly capable of 
understanding the atheist. To be able to argue, men 
must first understand each other. What pleasure is 
there in sajing sharp words to one who can't feel them ? 
The doctor and the priest had far too much taste and 
had seen too much of good society not to practioe its 
precepts ; they were thus well-fltted for the little war- 
fare so essential to conversation. They hatcd each 
other's opinions, but they valued each other's charactcr* 
If snch conflicts and such sympathies are not true 
éléments of intimacy we must surely despair of society, 
which, especially in France, requires some form of 
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antagonism. It is from the shock of characters, and 
not from the struggle of opiniona, that antipathies are 
generated. 

The Abbë Chaperon became, therefore, the doctor's 
chief fHend. This excellent ecclesiastic, then aixty 
years of âge, had been curate of Nemours ever since 
the re-establishment of Cathollc worship. Ont of at- 
tachment to his flock he had refused the vicariat of the 
diocèse. If thoee who were indiffèrent to religion 
thought well of him for so doing, the faithftil loved him 
the more for It So, revered by his sheep, respected 
by the inhabltants at large, the abbë dld good without 
inquiring into the religions opinions of those he bene- 
fited. His parsonage, wîth scaroely fùrniture enough 
for the oommon needs of life, was oold and shabby, like 
the lodging of a miser. Charity and avarice mani- 
fest themselves in the same way; charity lays up a 
treasure in heaven which avarice lays np on earth. 
The Abbé Chaperon argued with his servant over ez- 
penses even more sharply than Gobseck with his — 
if indeed that famous Jew kept a servant at ail. The 
good priest often sold the buckles off his shoes and 
his breeches to give their value to some poor person 
who appealed to him at a moment when he had not a 
penny. When he was seen coming out of church 
with the straps of his breeches tied into the button- 
holes, devout women would redeem the buckles fVom 
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the dock-maker and Jeweller of the town and retum 
them to their pastor with a lecture. He never bought 
himself any clothes or linen, and wore hia garments 
till they scarcely held together. His linen, thick with 
darns, rubbed his skin like a hair shirt. Madame de 
Portenduère, and other good soals, had an agreement 
with his hoQsekeeper to replace the old clothes with 
new ones afker he went to sleep, and the abbë did not 
always find ont the différence. He ate his food off 
pewter with iron forks and spoons. When he reoeived 
his assistants and snb-cnrates on days of high solem- 
nity (an expense obligatory on the heads of parishes) 
he borrowed linen and silver fh>m his Aicnd the atheist. 

^* My silver is his salvation," the doctor wonld say. 

Thèse noble deeds, always acoompanied by spiritual 
encouragement, were done with a beantiful naïveté* 
Such a life was ail the more meritorious becanse the 
abbé was possessed of an érudition that was vast and 
varied, and of great and precious faculties. Delicacy 
and grâce, the inséparable accompaniments of simpU- 
city, lent charm to an elocution that was worthy of a 
prelate. His manners, his eharacter, and his habits 
gave to his interoonrse with others the ezquisite savor 
of ail that is most spiritual, most sincère in the hnman 
roind. A lover of gayety, he was never priest in a 
salon. Until I>octor Minoret's arrivai, the good man 
kept his light nnder a bushel withont regret Owning 
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s rather fine libraiy and an inoome of two thoosand 
francs when he came to Nemoora, he now possessed, in 
1829, nothing at ail, exoept his stipend as parish prîest, 
nearlj the whole of which he gave away dnring the 
year. The giver of excellent oonnsel in délicate mat- 
ters or in great misfortanes, many persons who never 
went to chnrch to obtain consolation went to the par- 
sonage to get advice. One litUe anecdote will suffice 
to complète his portrait. Sometimes the peasants, — 
rarely, it is true, bat occasionally, — unprincipled men, 
woold tell him they were saed for debt, or would get 
themselves threatened fictitioasly to stimnlate the abbé^s 
benevolence. They would even deceive their wives, 
who, believing their chattels were threatened with an 
ezecation and their cows seized, deceived in their tum 
the poor priest with their innocent tears. He would 
then manage with great difficulty to provide the seven 
or eight hundred francs demanded of him — with which 
the peasant bought himself a morsel of land. When 
pious persons and vestrymen denounced the fraud, 
begging the abbë to consult them in future before 
lending himself to such cupidity, he would say : — 

*^But suppose they had done sometbing wrong to 
obtain their bit of land? Isn't it doing good when 
we prevent evil?" 

Some persons may wish for a sketch of this figure, 
remarkable for the fact that science and literature had 
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filled the heart and passed throngh the strong head 
withoat oomipting either. At sixty years of âge the 
abbé's hair was white as snow, so keenlj did he feel 
tlie sorrows of others, and 80 heavlly had the éventa of 
ihe Révolution weighed on him. Twice incarcerated for 
refùsing to take the oath he had twice, as he ased to 
say, uttered his In manua. He was of médium height, 
neither stout nor thin. His face, much wrinkled and 
hoUowed and quite oolorless, attracted immédiate at- 
tention by the absolute tranquillity expressed in its 
shape, and by the purity of its outline, which seemed 
to be edged with light The face of a chaste man has 
an unspeakable radiance. Brown eyes with lively 
pnpils brightened the irregular features, which were 
surmounted by a broad forehead. His glance wielded 
a power which came of a gentleness that was not de- 
void of strength. The arches of his brow formed 
caverns shaded by huge gray eyebrows which alarmed 
no one. As most of his teeth were gone his mouth 
had lost its shape and his cheeks had fallen in ; but 
this physical destruction was not without charm ; even 
the wrinkles, fhll of pleasantness, seemed to smile on 
others. Without being gouty his feet were tender; 
and he walked with so much difficult}' that he wore 
shoes made of calf s skin ail the 3*ear round. He 
thought the fashion of trousers unsuitable for priests, 
and he always appeared in stockings of coarse black 
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yarn, knit by bis boasekeeper, and ck>ib breecbee. He 
never went oat in bis cassock, but wore a brown over- 
ooat, and still retained tbe ibree-oornered bat be bad 
worn so coarageoualy in times of dai^er. This noble 
and beautiM old man, wbose faoe was glorified by tbe 
aerenity of a soûl above reproacb, will be foand to bave 
80 gt^eat an inflaenoe npon tbe men and things of tbis 
bistorj, tbat it was proper to sbow tbe sources of bis 
autbority and power. 

Minoret took tbree newspapera, — one libéral, one 
ministerial, one ultra, — a few periodicals, and certain 
sciontîfio joumals, tbe accumulation of wbidi swelled 
bis library. Tbe newspapers, encyclopsedîas, and books 
were an attraction to a retired eaptain of tbe Bojal* 
Swedisb régiment, named Monsieur de Jordy, a Yol- 
tairean nobleman and an old bacbel<v, wbo lived on 
sixteen bundred fhmcs of pension and annuity oom- 
bined. Having read tbe gasettes for çeveral days, by 
fkvor of tbe abbé. Monsieur de Jordy tbougbt it 
proper to call and thank tbe doctor in person. At 
tbis first yisit tbe old eaptain, fonnerly a professor 
at tbe Military Academy, won tbe doctor^s beart, 
wbo retumed tbe call witb alacrity. Monsieur de 
Jordy, a spare little man mudi tronbled by bis blood, 
tbougb bis face was reiy pale, attracted attention by 
tbe ressemblance of bis bandsome brow to tbat of 
Cbarica XII. ; above it be kept bis bair cropped sbort. 
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like that of the soldier-king. Hîs bine eyes seemed 
to saj that ^^ Love had passed that way,** so moum- 
ful were they ; revealing memories about which he kept 
BQcb ntter silence that his old friends never detected 
even an allasion to his past life, nor a single exclama- 
tion drawn forth by similarity of drcamstances. He 
hid the painful mystery of his past beneath a phil- 
osophie gayety, but when he thonght himself alone 
his motions, stiffened by a slowness which was more 
a matter of choice than the resuit of old âge, betrayed 
the constant présence of distressM thoughts. The 
Abbë Chaperon called him a Christian ignorant of his 
Christianity. Dressed always in blue cloth, his rather 
rigid demeanor and his dothes bespoke the old habits 
of military discipline. His sweet and harmonious voice 
stirred the soûl. His beautiful hands and the gênerai 
eut of his figure, recalling that of the Comte d'Artois, 
showed how charming he must hâve been in his youth, 
and made the mystery of his life still more mysterious. 
An observer asked involuntarily what misfortune had 
blighted such beauty, courage, grâce, accomplishment, 
and ail the precious qualities of the heart once united 
in his person. Monsieur de Jordy shuddered if Robes- 
pierre*s name were uttered before him. He took rouch 
snuff, but, strange to say, he gave up the habit to please 
little Ursula, who at first showed a dislike to him on 
that account. As soon as he saw the little girl the 
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captain fastened his ejes upon her with a look that 
was almost passionate. He loved her plaj so extrava- 
gantly and took Buch interest in ail she did that the 
tie between himself and the doctor grew doser eveij 
day, thoagh the latter never dared to say to him, 
^^ Yoa, too, hâve you lost children ? " There are beings, 
kind and patient as old Jordy, who pass throagh life 
with a bitter thought in their heart and a tender but 
Borrowfhl smile on their lips, carrying with them to 
the gi^ave the secret of their lives ; letting no one guess 
it, — throQgh pride, through disdain, possibly through 
revenge; confiding in none bnt God, without other 
consolation than his. 

Monsieur de Jordy, like the doctor, had corne to die 
in Nemoars, bat he knew no one except the abbé, who 
was always at the beck and call of his parishioners, 
and Madame de Portenduère, who went to bed at nine 
o'clock. So, much against his will, he too had taken 
to going to bed early, in spite of the thoms that beset 
his pillow. It was therefore a great pièce of good- 
fortune for him (as well as for the doctor) when he 
encountered a man who had known the same world and 
spoken the same langaage as himself; with whom he 
could exchange ideas, and who went to bed late. After 
Monsieur de Jordy, the Abbé Chaperon, and Minoret 
had passed one evening together they foand so much 
pleasure in it that the priest and soldier returned every 
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night T^ularly at nine o'clock, the honr at which, little 
Ursala having gone to bed, the doctor was free. AU 
three woold then sit np till midnight or one o'clock. 

After a time this trio became a quartette. Another 
tnan to whoxn life was known, and who owed to his 
practical training as a lawyer, the indulgence, knowl- 
edge, observation, shrewdness, and talent for conversa- 
tion which the soldier, doctor, and priest owed to their 
practical dealings with the soûls, diseases, and éduca- 
tion of men, was added to the number. Monsieur 
Bongrand, the justice of peace, heard of the pleasure 
of thèse evenings and sought admittance to the doctor's 
Society. Before becoming justice of peace at Nemours 
he had been for ten jears a soliciter at Melun, where 
heconducted his own cases, according to the custom of 
small towns, where there are no barristers. He became 
a widower at fortj-five years of âge, but felt himself 
Btill too active to lead an idle life ; he therefore sought 
and obtained the position of justice of peace at Ne- 
mours, which became vacant a few months before the 
arrivai of Doctor Minoret. Monsieur Bongrand lived 
modestly on his salary of fifteen hundred francs, in 
order that he might dévote his private income to his 
son, who was studying law in Paris under the famous 
Derville. He bore some resemblanoe to a retired chief 
of a civil service office ; he had the peculiar face of a 
bureaucrate less sallow than pallid, on which public bus^ 
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ness, vexations, and disgast leave their imprint^ — a face 
lined by thought, and also by the continuai restraints 
fkmiliar to those who are trained not to speak their 
mlnds freely. It was oflen illumined by smiles charac- 
teristic of men who altemately believe ail and belîeve 
nothing, who are accustomed to see and hear ail withont 
being startled, and to fathom the abysses which self- 
interest hollows in the depths of the human heart 

Below the hair, which was less white than discolored, 
and wom flattened to the head, was a fine, sagacioos 
forehead, the yellow tones of which hannonized well with 
the scanty tufts of thin hair. His face, with the featares 
set close tc^ether, bore some likeness to that of a fox, 
ail the more because his nose was short and pointed. 
In speaking, he spluttered at the mouth, which was 
broad like those of most great talkers, — a habit which 
led Goupil to say, ill-naturedly, '' An umbrella would be 
usefùl when listening to him," or, '' The justice rains 
verdicts." His eyes looked keen behind his spectacles, 
but if he took the glasses off his dulled glance seemed 
almost vacant. Though he was naturally gay, even 
Jovial, he was apt to give himself too important and 
pompous an air. He usually kept his hands in the 
pockets of his trouscrs, and only took them out to 
settle his eye-glasses on his nose, with a movement that 
was half comic, and which announced the coming of a 
keen observation or some victorious argument. His 
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gestares, his loquacîty, his innocent self-assertion, pro- 
daimed the provincial lawyer. Thèse slight defects 
were, howeyer, snperficial; he redeemed them by an 
exqnisite kind-heartedness which a rigid moralist might 
call the indulgence natund to superiority. He looked a 
little like a fox, and he was thought to be very wily, but 
neyer false ix dishonest. His wiliness was perspi- 
cacity; and oonsisted in foreseeing results and pro- 
tecting himself and others trom the traps set for them. 
He loved whist, a game known to the captaln and the 
doctor, and which the abbé learned to play in a very 
short time. 

This little drcle of ûîends made for itself an oasis in 
Minoret's salon. The doctor of Nemours, who was 
not without éducation and knowledge of the world, and 
who greatly respected Minoret as an honor to the pro- 
fession, came there sometimes ; but his duties and also 
his fatigue (which obliged him to go to bed early and 
to be up early) prevented his being as assiduously prés- 
ent as the three other friends. This interoonrse of five 
Buperior men, the only ones in Nemours who had suffl- 
ciently wide knowledge to understand each other, ex- 
plains old Minorefs aversion to his relatives ; if he 
were compelled to leave them his money, at least he 
need not admit them to his society. Whether the post 
master, the sheriff, and the oollector understood this 
distinction, or whether they were reassured by the evi^ 

4 
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dent loyalty and the benefactions of their nnde, certain 
it is that they oeased, to hia great satiafaction, to see 
mach of him. So, about eight montha after the arrivai 
of the doctor thèse four players of whist and back* 
gammon made a solid and exclusive little world which 
was to each a fhiternal aftennath, an nnlooked for fine 
season, the gentle pleasures of which were the more 
enjoyed. This little circle of choice spirits closed 
round Ursula, a child whom each adopted aocording to 
his individual tendencies ; the abbé thought of her soûl, 
the judge imagined himself her guardian, the aoldier 
intended to be her teacher, and as for Minoret, he was 
father, mother, and physician, ail in one. 

After he became acclimated old Minoret settled 
into certain habits of life, under fixed rules, afber the 
manner of the provinces. On Ursula's account he re- 
ceived no visitors in the moming, and never gave din- 
ners ; but his friends wei*e at liberty to corne to his 
house at six o'clock and stay till midnight. The first- 
comers found the newspapers on the table and read 
them while awaiting the rest ; or they sometimes sallied 
forth to meet the doctor if he were out for a walk. This 
tranquil life was not a mère necessity of old âge, it was 
the wise and careful scheme of a man of the world to 
keep his happiness untroubled by the curiosity of his 
heirs and the gossip of a little town. He yielded noth- 
ing to that capricious goddess, public opinion, whose 
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tyranny (one of the présent great evils of France) was 
Just beginning to establish its power and to make the 
whole nation a mère province. So, as soon as the child 
was weaned and coald walk alone, the doctor sent away 
the boosekeeper whom his nièce, Madame Minoret* 
Leyraolt had chosen for him, having discovered that she 
told her patroness everything that happened in his 
honsehold. 

Ursula's nnrse, the widow of a poor workman (who 
possessed no name bat a baptismal one, and who came 
trom Bongival) had lost her last child, aged six months, 
Just as the doctor, who knew her to be a good and bon* 
est créature, engaged her as wetnurse for Ursula. 
Antoinette Patris (her maiden name), widow of Pierre, 
called Le Bongival, attached herself naturally to Ur- 
sula, as wetnurses do to their nurslings. This blind 
maternai affection was accompanied in this instance 
bj household dévotion. Told of the doctor's intention 
to send away his housekceper, La Bongival secretly 
leamed to cook, became neat and handy, and discovered 
the old man's ways. She took the utmost care of the 
house and fumiture; in short she was indefatigable. 
Not onlj did the doctor wish to keep his private life 
within four walls, as the sajnng is, but he also had cer- 
tain reasons for hiding a knowledge of his business af- 
fairs fVom his relatives. At the end of the second year 
after his arrivai La Bongival was the only servant in 
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the house ; on her discrétion he knew he oonld count, 
and he diBgaised his real parposes by the all-powerful 
open reason of a neoessaiy economy. To the great sat- 
isfaction of his heirs he became a miser. Without 
fawning or wheedling, solely by the influence of her dé- 
votion and solicitude, La Boogival, who was forty-three 
3'ears old at the time this taie begins, was the house- 
keeper of the doctor and his protégée, the pivot on 
which the whole hoase tomed, in short, the confidential 
servant. She was called La Boagival trom the admitted 
impossibility of applying to her person the name that 
actually belonged to her, Antoinette — for names and 
forms do obey the laws of harmony. 

The doctor's miserliness was not mère talk ; it was 
real, and it had an object From the year 1817 he eut 
off two of his newspapers and ceased snbscribing to 
periodicals. His annual expenses, which ail Nemours 
oould estimat<e, did not exceed eighteen hundred francs 
a year. Like most old mcn his wants in linen, boots, 
and clothing, were very few. Every six months he 
went to Paris, no doubt to draw and reinvest his income. 
In fifteen years he never said a single word to any one 
in relation to his aflTairs. His confidence in Bongrand 
was of slow growth ; it was not until after the révolu- 
tion of 1830 that he told hîm of his projects. Nothîng 
further was known of the doctor's life either by the 
bourgeoisie at large or by his heirs. As for his political 
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opinions, he did not meddle in publie matters seeing 
that he paid less than a hondred fhincs a year in taxes, 
and refused, impartially, to subscribe to either royalist 
or libéral demands. HLb known horror for the priest- 
hood, and bis deism were so little obtrusive that he 
tamed out of his hoase a commercial runner sent 
by his great-nephew Désiré to ask a subscription to the 
** Curé Meslier *' and the " Discours du Général Foy/' 
Such tolérance seemed inexplicable to the libérais of 
Nemours. 

The doctor's three collatéral heirs, Minoret-Levrault 
and his wife, Monsieur and Madame Massin-Levrault, 
junior, Monsieur and Madame Ci'émière-Crémière — 
whom we shall in future call simply Crémière, Massin, 
and Minoret, because thèse distinctions among homo- 
nyms is quite unnecessarj* out of the Gfttinais — met 
together as people do in little towns. The post master 
gave a grand dinner on his son's birthday, a bail during 
the caniival, anotheron the anniversary of his marriage, 
to ail of which he invited the whole bourgeoisie of Ne- 
mours. The coUector received his relations and friends 
twice a year. The derk of the court, too poor, he said, 
to fling himself into such extravagance, lived in a small 
way in a house standing half-way down the Grand*Rue, 
the ground-floor of which was let to his sister, the letter- 
postmistress of Nemours, a situation she owed to the 
doctor's kind offices. Nevertheless, in the course of 
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the year thèse three families did meet together fre- 
quently, in the houses of friends, in the public prome- 
nades, at the market, on their doorsteps, or, of a Sunday 
in the square, as on this occasion ; so that one way and 
another they met nearly evcry day. For the last three 
years the doctor's âge, his économies, and his probable 
wealth had led to allusions, or fhink remarks, among 
the townspeople as to the disposition of his propertj^, 
a topic which made the doctor and his heirs of deep 
interest to the little town. For the last six months 
not a day passed that friends and neighbors did not 
speak to the heirs, with secret envy, of the day the 
good man's eyes would shut and the coffers open. 

*^ Doctor Minoret may be an able physician, on 
good terms with death, but none but God is eternal,** 
said one. 

^'Pooh, he'Il bury us ail; his hcalth is better tban 
ours," replied an heîr, hypocritically. 

*» Well, if you don't get the money yourselves, youp 
children wîll, unless that little Ursula — *' 

** He won't leave it ail to her." 

Ursula, as Madame Massin had predicted, was the 
bête noire of the relations, their sword of Damocles ; 
and Madame Crémière's favorite saying, " Well, who- 
ever lives will know/' shows that they wished at any 
rate more harm to her than good. 

The collecter and the clerk of the court, poor in 
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ooxnparison with the post master, had often estimated, 
bj waj of conversatioii, the doctor's property. If they 
met their uncle walking on the banks of the canal 
or along the road they would look at each other 
piteously. 

^^ He must hâve got hold of some elixir of life/* 
said one. 

^' He has made a bargain with the devil," replied 
the other. 

^'He ought to give as the bulk of it; that fat 
Minoret doesn't need anything,*' sald Massin. 

*^Ah! bat Minoret has a son who'll waste bis 
sabstance/' answered Crémière. 

^' How moch do yoa really think the doctor bas?'' 

^^ At the end of twelve years, say twelve thousand 
francs saved each year, that would give one hundred 
and forty-fonr thoasand francs, and the interest brings 
in at least one hundred thousand more. But as he 
must, if he consults a notary in Paris, bave made 
some good strokes of business, and we know that 
up to 1822 he could get seven or eight per cent 
from the State, he must now bave at least four hundred 
thousand francs, withont counting the capital of bis 
fourteen thousand a year from the five per cents. 
If he were to die to-morrow without leaving anything 
to Ursula we should get at least seven or eight hundred 
thousand francs, besides the bouse and fumiture." 
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^'Well, a handred thonsand to Minoret, and tliree 
handred thoasand apieoe to yoa and me, that woald 
be fair." 

*^ Ha, that wonld make us comfortable I *' 

*' If he did that/' said Massin, *^ I shonld sell my 
situation in court and buj an estate; l'd trj to 
be judge at Fontainebleau, and get mjself elect^ 
deputy." 

**As for me I sbould buy a brokerage business," 
said the collector. 

^'Unluckily, that girl he has on his arm and the 
abbë hâve got round him. I don't believe we can 
do anything with him." 

" Still, we know very well he will never leave 
anything to the Church." 
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IV. 

ZÉLIE. 

The fHght of the helrs at beholding their imcle 
on his way to mass will now be nnderstood. The 
duUest persons hâve mind enough to foresee a danger 
to self-interests. Self-interest constitates the mind of 
the peasant as well as that of the diplomatist, and 
on that gronnd the stupldest of men is sometimes 
the most powerfol. So the fatal reasoning, *^If that 
litUe Ursahi has influence enough to drag her godfather 
into the pale of the Church she will certainlj hâve 
enough to make him leave her his property," was now 
stamped in letters of fire on the brains of the most 
obtuse heir. The post master had forgotten about his 
son in his hurry to reach the square ; for if the doctor 
were really in the church hearing mass it was a ques- 
tion of losing two hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
It must be admitted that the fears of thèse relations 
came trom the strongest and most legitimate of social 
feelings, family interests. 

" Well, Monsieur Minoret>" said the mayor (fonperly 
a miUer who had now become royalist, named Levrault- 
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Crëmiëre), ^* when the devil gets old the devil a monk 
woald be. Yoar uncle, they say, is one of as." 

^' Better late than never, cousin," responded the 
post master, tr>ÎDg to oonceal his annoyanoe. 

^^ How that fellow will grin if we are defrauded ! 
He is capable of marrying his son to that damned girl 
— may the devil get her I " cried Crémière, shaking his 
fists at the mayor as he entered the porch. 

*' What's Crémière gmmbling about? " said the 
batcher of the town, a Levrault-Levrault the elder. 
^* Is n't he pleased to see his nnde on the road to 
Paradise?" 

^* Who woold ever hâve believed itT' ejacalated 
Massin. 

*^Ha! one should never say, ^Foantain, l'il not 
drink of yoor water,'" remarked the notary, who, 
seeing the group fh>m afar, had lefb his wife to go to 
charch withont Mm. 

*' Corne, Monsieur Dionis," said Crémière, taking the 
notary by the arm, ^^ what do yon admise us to do under 
the drcnmstances ? " 

*^ I advise you," said the notaiy, addressing the heirs 
coUectively, *^ to go to bed and get up at 3'our usual 
hour ; to eat your sonp before it gets cold ; to put your 
feet in your shoes and your hats on your heads; in 
short, to continue your ways of life precisely as if 
nothing had happened/' 
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^* Ton are not consoling," said Massin. 

In spite of his squat, dumpy figure and heavy face, 
Crémière-Dionis was really as keen as a blade. In 
pursuit of nsurious fortune he dîd business secretly with 
Massin, to whom he no doubt pointed out such peasants 
as were hampered in means, and such pièces of land as 
could be bought fbr a song. The two men were in a 
position to choose their opportunities ; none that were 
good escaped them, and they shared the profits of 
mortgage-usury, which retards, though it does not 
prevent, the acquirement of the soil by the peas- 
antry. So Dionîs took a lîvely interest in the doctor's 
inheritance, not so much for the post xnaster and 
the ooUector as for his fHend the clerk of the court ; 
sooner or later Massin's share in the doctor's money 
would swell the capital with which thèse secret asso* 
cîates worked the canton. 

^* We must try to find out through Monsieur Bon- 
grand where the influence cornes from,'* said the notary 
in a low Yoice, with a sign to Massin to kecp quiet. 

<^What are you about, Minoret?*' cried a little 
woman, suddenly descending upon the group in the 
middle of which stood the post master, as tall and round 
as a tower. ^' You don*t know where Désire is and 
there you are, planted on your two legs, gossipplng 
about nothing, when I thought you on horsebackl-^ 
Oh, good moming, Messieurs and Mesdames." 
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This Utile woman, thin, pale, and fiiir, dressed in a 
gown of white ootton with a pattern of large, chocolaté- 
colored flowers, a cap trimmed with ribbon and frilled 
with lace, and wearing a small green shawl on her flat 
Bhonlders, was Mlnoret's wife, the terror of postllions, 
servants, and carters ; who kept the acooants and man- 
aged the establishment ^' with finger and eye " as thej 
say in those parts. Llke the tnie housekeeper that she 
was, she wore no ornaments. She did not give in (to 
use her own expression) to gew-gaws and trumpery; 
she held to the solid and the substantial, and wore, 
even on Sundays, a black apron, in the pocket of which 
she jingled her household keys. Her screeching voice 
was agony to the dnims of ail ears. Her rigid glance, 
conâictîng with the soft blue of her eyes, was in visible 
harmony with the thin lips of a pinched month and a 
high, projectîng, and very imperious forehead. Sharp 
was the glanoe, sharper still both gestare and speech. 
^' Zélie being obliged to hâve a will for two, had it for 
three," said Goupil, who pointed ont the successive 
refgns of three yonng postillons, of neat appearance, 
who had been set up in life by Zëlîe, each aller seven 
years' service. The malicious clerk named them Post- 
illon I., Postîlion II., Postilîon III. But the little 
influence thèse young men had in the establishment, 
and their perfect obédience proved that Zélie was 
merely interested in worthy helpers. 
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This attempt at scandai was against probabilities. 
Since the birth of her son (nursed by her withoat any 
évidence of bow it was possible for her to do so) 
Madame Minoret had thonght ônly of increasing the 
family fortane and was wholly gîven np to the manage- 
ment of their immense establishment. To steal a baie 
of hay or a bashel of oats or get the better of Zëlie in 
even the most oomplicated acconnts was a thing im- 
possible, though she scribbled hardly better than a cat, 
and knew nothing of arithmetic but addition and 
subtraction. She never took a walk except to look at 
the hay, the oats, or the second crops. She sent '* her 
man " to the mowing, and the postUions to tie the baies, 
telling them the qnantity, within a hundred pounds, 
each field should bear. Though she was the soûl of 
that great body called Minoret-Levrault and led him 
about by his pug nose, she was made to feel the fears 
which occasionally (we are told) assaU ail tamers of 
wild beasts. She therefore made it a rule to get into 
a rage before he did ; the postillons knew very well 
when his wife had been quarrelling with him, for his 
anger ricochetted on them. Madame Minoret was as 
clever as she was grasping; and it was a favorite 
remark in the whole town, ^'Where would Minoret- 
Levrault be without his wife?" 

'^ When you know what bas happened," replied the 
post master, *^ you 'U be over the traces yourself." 




/ 
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"Whatisît?** 

'^ Ursala bas taken the doctor to mass." 

Zélie's pupils dUated ; she stood for a moment jellow 
with anger, then, crying out, ^' I '11 see it before I 
belîeve it ! " she rashed into the chorch. The service 
had reached the Elévation. The stillness of the wor- 
shippers enabled her to look along each row of chairs 
and benches as she went up the aisle beside the chapels 
to Ur8ula*s place, where she saw old Minoret standing 
wlth bared head. 

If you recall the heads of Barbë-Marbois, Boissy 
d'Anglas, Morellet, Helvétios, or Frederick the Great, 
3'ou will see the exact image of Doctor Minoret, whose 
green old âge resembled that of those celebrated per- 
sonages. Their heads coined in the same mint (for 
each had the characteristics of a medal) showed a stem 
and quasi-puritan profile, cold tones, a mathematical 
brain, a certain narrowness about the features, shrewd 
eyes, grave lips, and a something that was surely aris- 
tocratie — less perhaps in sentiment than in habit, 
more in the ideas than in the character. AU men of 
this stamp hâve high brows retreating at the snmmît, 
the sigh of a tendency to materialism. Yoa will find 
thèse leadîng characteristics of the head and thèse 
points of the face in ail the Encyclopedists, in the 
orators of the Gironde, in the men of a period when 
religions ideas were almost dead, men who called them- 
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selves deists and were atheists. The deîst is an atheist 
lacky in classification. 

Minoret had a forehead of this description, fbrrowed 
with wiinkles, which recovered in his old âge a sort of 
artless candor from the manner in which the silvery 
hair, bmshed back like that of a woman when makîng 
her toilet, cnrled in light flakes npon the blackness of 
his coat. He persisted in dressing, as in his jouth, 
in black silk stockings, shoes with gold buckles, 
breeches of black poult-de-soie, and a black coat, 
adomed with the rcd rosette. This head, so firmlj 
characterized, the cold whiteness of which was softened 
by the yellowing tones of old âge, happened to be, Just 
then, în the tUU light of a window. As Madame Mino* 
ret came in sight of him the doctor's blue eyes with 
their reddened lids were raised to heaven ; a new con- 
viction had given them a new expression. His specta- 
cles lay in his prayer-book and marked the place where 
he had ceased to pray. The tall and spare old man, his 
arms crossed on his breast, stood erect in an attitude 
which bespoke the fall strength of his faculties and the 
nnshakable assurance of his faith. He gazed at the 
altar hambly with a look of renewed hope, and took 
no notice of his nephew's wife, who planted herself 
almost in front of him as if to reproach him for 
coming back to God. 
Zélie, seeing ail eyes tumed npon her, made haste to 
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leave the chnrch and retamed to the square less hor- 
riedly than she had left it. She had reckoned on the 
doctor's money, and possession was beeoming prob- 
lematicaL She found the clerk of the court, the col- 
lector, and their wives in greater consternation than 
ever. Goupil was taking pleasure in tormenting them. 

'^ It is not in the public square and before the whole 
town that we ought to talk of our affairs/* said Zëlie ; 
^* corne home with me. You, too, Monsieur Dionis,** 
sho added to the notary ; '^ you 'U not be in the way.** 

Thus the probable disinheritance of Massin, Crémière, 
and the post master was the news of the day. 

Just as the heirs and the notary were crossing the 
square to go to the post house the noise of the dilî* 
gonce rattling up to the office, which was only a few 
steps îtom the church, at the top of the Grand'Rue, 
made its usual racket. 

^*G<x>dnessI l'm like you, Minoret; I foi^got ail 
about Désiré," said Zëlie. ^* Let us go and see him get 
down. He is almost a lawyer; and his interests are 
mixed up in this matter." 

The arrivai of the diligence is always an amusement, 
but when it comes in late some unusual event is eX' 
pected. The crowd now moved toward the ** Ducler." 

" Hère 's Désiré I " was the gênerai cry. 

The tyrant, and yet the hfe and soûl of Nemoure, 
Désiré always put the town in a ferment when he came. 
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Loved by tbe yoang ment with whom he was invadably 
generooB, he stimolateâ them by bis veiy présence. 
Bat bis methods of amusement were so dreaded by 
older peiBons that more than one family was very 
thankfol to bave bim complète bis stadies and study 
law in Paris. Désire Minoret, a slight yoatb, slender 
and fair like bis motber, fh>m wbom be obtained bis 
blue eyes and pale skin, smiled from tbe wlndow on 
tbe crowd, and jumped ligbtly down to kiss bis motber. 
A sbort sketcb of tbe young fellow will sbow how 
proud Zélie felt wben sbe saw blm. 

He wore very élégant boots, trousers of wbite 
Englisb drîlling beld under bis feet by straps of var- 
nisbed leatber, a ricb cravat, admirably pat on and 
still more admirably fastened, a pretty fancy waistcoat» 
in tbe pocket of tbe said waistcoat a flat watcb, tbe cbaln 
of wbicb bung down ; and, finally, a sbort Arock-coat 
of blae clotb, and a gray bat, — but bis lack of tbe 
manner-bom was sbown in tbe gilt battons of tbe 
waistcoat and tbe ring wom outside of bis purple kid 
glove. He carried a cane witb a cbased gold bead. 

*^ You are losing your watcb," said bis motber, 
kissing bim. 

^* No, it is wom tbat way," be replied, letting bis 
fatber bug bim. 

^* Well, cousin, so we sball soon see you a lawyer?" 
said Massin. 
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^< I shall take the oaths at the beginning of nezt 
term/' said Désire, retuming the friendly Qods he 
was reoelvlng on ail sides. 

^^Now we shall hâve some fùn," said Groupil, shak- 
ing him by the hand. 

'^ Ha I my old wag, so hère yoa are I '* replïed Désiré. 

^^ Yoa take your law Ilcense for ail license/' sud 
Goupil, affroDted by being treated so cavalierly in 
présence of others. 

** You know my luggage, CabiroUe," crîed Désiré 
to the red-faeed old conductor of the diligence ; '' haye 
it taken to the house.** 

*'*' The sweat is roUing off yoar horses," said Zélie 
sharply to the conductor ; *^ you hâve n't oommon- 
scnse to drive them in that way. You are stupider 
than your own beasts." 

'^ But Monsieur Désiré was in a hurry to get hère 
to save you from anxiety,'* explained CabiroUe. 

^^ But if there was no accident why risk killing 
the horses?'* she retorted. 

The greetings of friends and acquaintance, the 
crowding of the young men around Désiré, and the 
relating of the incidents of the joumey took enough 
time for the mass to be concluded and the worshippers 
to issue from the church. By mère chance (which 
manages many things) Désiré saw Ursula in the porch 
as he passed along, and hc stopped short amazed at 
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her beauty. Hîs action also stopped the adyance of 
the relations who acoompanied him. 

In giving her arm to her godfather, Ursula was 
obliged to hold her prajer-book in one hand and her 
parasol in the other ; and this she did with the innate 
graoe which gracefal women put into the awkward 
or difficult things of their chanxiing craft of woman- 
hood. If mind does truly reveal itself in ail things, 
we may be permUted to say that Ursula's attitude 
and bearing expressed divine simplicity. She was 
dressed in a white eambric gown made like a wrapper, 
trîmmed hère and there with knots of blue rîbbon. 
The pèlerine, edged with the same ribbon run through 
a broad hem and tied with bows like those on 
the dress, showed the great beauty of her shape. 
Her throat, of a pure white, was charming in tone 
against the bine, — the right color for a fair skin. 
A long blue sash with floating ends defined a slender 
waist which seemed flexible, — a most seductive charm 
in women. She wore a rice-straw bonnet, modestly 
trimmed with ribbons like those of the gown, the 
strings of which were tied under her chin, setting off 
the whiteness of the straw and doing no despite to 
that of her beautiful complexion. Ursala dressed her 
own hair naturally (à la Berthe, as it was then called) 
in heavy braids of fine, fair hair, laid flat on either 
side of the head, each little strand reflecting the 
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light as she waBced. Her gray eyes, soft and prend 
at the same time, were in hannony with a finely 
xnodelled biow. A rosy tinge, suflftising her cheeks 
like a dond, brightened a fàiC& which waa regnlar 
withont being insipld; for natnre had given her, by 
Bome rare privilège, extrême pnrity of fonn combined 
with strength of ooantenanoe. The nobility of her 
life waa znanifest in the gênerai expression of her 
person, which might hâve served as a model for a 
type of tmstfhlness, or of znodesty. Her health, 
thongh brilliant, was not coarsely apparent ; in fact, her 
whole air was distinguished. Beneath the little gloves 
of a light color it was easy to imagine her pretty 
hands. The arched and slender feet were delieately 
shod in bronzed kid boots trimmed with a brown silk 
fringe. Her bine sash holding at the waist a small 
flat watch and a blue purse with gilt tassels attracted 
the eyes of every woman she met. 

^^ He has given her a new watch I " said Madame 
Crémière, pinching her husband's arm. 

^'Heavens! is that Ursula?" cried Désiré; '^ I 
didn't recognize her.'' 

<( WeU, my dear unde," said the post master, ad- 
dressing the doctor and pointing to the whole popula- 
tion drawn up in parallel hedges to let the doctor 
pass, ^' every body wants to see you." 

*' Was it the Abbé Chaperon or Mademoiselle 
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to the doctor and his protégée, with jesuitical homillty. 

'' Ursula," replied the doctor, laconically, continulng 
to walk on as if annoyed. 

The night before, as the old man finished his 
game of whist with Ursula, the Nemours doctor, and 
Bongrand, he remarked, '* I intend to go to church 
to-morrow." 

*'Then,'' said Bongrand, *'your heirs won*t get 
another night's rest." 

The speech was superfluous, however, for a single 
glance sufficed the sagaoious and clear-sighted doctor to 
read the minds of his heirs by the expression of their 
&ces. Zélie's irruption into the church, her glance, 
which the doctor intercepted, this meeting of ail the 
expectant ones in the public square, and the expression 
of their eyes as they tumed them on Ursula, ail proved 
to him their hatred, now freshly awakened, and their 
sordid fears. 

*^It is a feather in your cap, Mademoiselle,*' said 
Madame Crémière, putting in her word with a humble 
bow, — '^ a miracle which will not cost you much." 

'' It is God's doing, madame,'^ replied Ursula. 

*' God ! " exclaimed Minoret-Levrault ; " my father- 
in-law used to say he served to blanket many horses." 

^' Your father-in-law had the mind of a Jockey/' said 
the doctor severely. 
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^^ Corne,** Baid Minoret to his ^rife aud son, ^^ wh; 
don't you bow to my oncle ? " 

'^ I should n't be mistress of myself before that little 
hypocrite," cried Zélie, carrying off her son. 

^' I advise you, uncle, not to go to mass without a 
velvet cap," said Madame Massin ; " the church is very 
damp.** 

^' Pooh, nîece," said the doctor, looking round on the 
assembly, '^ the sooner I *m put to bed the sooner yoa '11 
flourlsh.** 

He walked on quickly, drawing Ursula with him, and 
seemed Ln such a hurry that the others dropped behind. 

'^ Why do you say such harsh things to them ? it is n't 
right," said Ursula, shaking his arm in a coaxing way. 

^^I shall always hâte hypocrites, as much ader as 
before I became religions. I hâve donc good to them 
ail, and I asked no gratitude ; but not one of my rela- 
tives sent you a flower on your birthday, which they 
know is the only day I celebrate." 

At some distance behind the doctor and Ursula came 
Madame de Portenduère, dragging herself along as if 
overcome with trouble. She belonged to the class of 
old women whose dress recalls the style of the last 
oentur}'. They wear puce-colored gowns with flat 
sleeves, the eut of which can be seen in the portraits of 
Madame Lebrun ; they ail hâve black lace mantles and 
bonnets of a shape gone by, in keeping with their slow 
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and dignified deportment ; one might almost fancy that 
they still wore paniers under their pettiooats or felt 
them there, as persons who bave lost a leg are said to 
fancj that the foot is moving. The j swathe their heads 
in old lace which déclines to drape graoefully about 
their cheeks. Their wan and elongated faces, their 
haggard eyes and faded brows, are not withoat a cer- 
tain melancholy grâce, in spite of the false fh>nt8 with 
flattened caris to which they cling, — and yet thèse 
ruins are ail subordinate to an nnspeakable dignity of 
look and manner. 

The red and wrinkled eyes of this old lady showed 
plainly that she had been cr3*ing daring the service. 
She walked llke a person in troable, seemed to be 
expecting some one, and looked behind her from time 
to time. Now, the fact of Madame de Portenduère 
looking behind her was really as remarkable in its way 
as the conversion of Doctor Minoret. 

*' Who can Madame de Portenduère be looking for? '' 
said Madame Massin, rejoining the other heirs, who were 
for the moment struck dumb by the doctor's answer. 

^^ For the curé,*' said Dionis, the notary, suddenly 
striking his forehead as if some forgotten thonght or 
memory had occurred to him. ^^ I hâve an idea 1 I '11 
save your inheritance ! Let us go and breakfast gayly 
with Madame Minoret" 

We can well imagine the alacrity with which the heirs 
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foUowed the notary to tbe poet honse. Groupil, who 
acoompanled his friend Désiré, locked arm in arm with 
him, whispered something in the yoath's ear with an 
odions smile. 

^' What do I care? " answered the son of the honse, 
shragging his shoulders. '^I am madly in love with 
Florine, the most celestial creatare in the world." 

«« Florine I and who may she be ? " demanded GouplL 
<< l 'm too fond of yoa to let you make a goose of your- 
self with snch créatures." 

^^ Florine is the idol of the famons Nathan ; my pas- 
sion is wasted, I know that She has positively refhsed 
to marry me." 

«( Sometimes those glrls who are fools with their 
bodies are wise with their heads," responded GoapîL 

"If you could but see her — only onoe/' said Désiré, 
lackadaisically, ^' you would n't say such things." 

" If I saw you throwing away j'our whole future for 
nothing better than a fancy,*' sald Groupll, with a warmth 
which might even hâve deceived his master, '' I would 
break your doll as Yarney served Amy Bobsart in * Eenil- 
worth.' Tour wîfe must be a d*Aiglemont or a Made- 
moiselle du Rouvre, and get you made a deputy. My 
future dépends on yours, and I sha'n't let you commît 
any follies." 

'^ I am rich enough to care only for happiness,*' 
replied Désiré. 
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*^ What are yon two plotting tc^ether? " cried Zëlie, 
beckoning to the two friends, who were standing in the 
middle of the oourtyard, to oome into the house. 

The doctor disappeared into the Bae des Bourgeois 
with the actiyity of a joang man, and soon reached his 
own house, where strange eyeûts had lately taken place, 
the visible resnlts of which now fiUed the minds of the 
whole community of Nemours. A few ezplanations 
are needed to make this history and the notary's remark 
to the heirs perfectly intelligible to the reader. 
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V. 

URSULA. 

The fkther-in-law of Doctor Minoret, the famous 
harpsichordist and maker of instraments, Valentin 
Mirouét, al80 one of our most celebrated organists, 
died in 1785 leaving a natural son, the child of his old 
âge, whom he acknowledged and called by his own 
name, but who tumed out a worthless fellow. He was 
deprived on his death bed of the eomfort of seeing this 
petted son. Joseph Mirouët, a singer and composer, 
havîng made his début at the Italian opéra under a 
feigned name, ran away with a joung lady in Germany. 
The dying father commended the young man, who was 
really fbll of talent, to his son-in-law, proving to him, 
at the same time, that he had refused to marry the 
mother that he might not injure Madame Minoret. 
The doctor promised to give the unfortunate Joseph 
half of whatever his wife inherited fh>m her father, 
whose business was purchased by the Erards. He 
made due search for his illegitimate brother-in-law ; but 
Grimm informed him one day that afber enlisting in a 
PruBsian régiment Joseph had deserted and taken a 
false name and that ail efforts to find him would be 
frustrated. 
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Joseph Mironët, gîfted by natare with a delightfUl 
Toice, a fine figure, a handsome face, and being more- 
over a composer of great taste and mach brilliancy, led 
for over fifbeen years the Bohemian life which Hoffinann 
bas so well described. So, by the time he was forty, 
he was redaced to such depths of poverty that he took 
advantage of the eyents of 1806 to make himself once 
more a Frenchman. He setUed in Hamburg, where he 
married the daaghter of a boni^eoîs, a girl devoted to 
music, who fell in love with the singer (whose famé was 
ever prospective) and chose to dévote her life to him. 
But after fifteen years of Bohemia, Joseph Mirouët 
was'unable to bear prosperity; he was naturally a 
spendthriil, and though kind to his wife, he wasted 
her fortune in a yery few years. The household 
must hâve dragged on a wretched existence before 
Joseph Mirouët reached the point of enlisting as a 
musician in a French régiment In 1813 the surgeon- 
major of the régiment, by the merest chance, heard the 
name of Mirouët, was struck by it, and wrote to Doctor 
Minoret, to whom he was under obligations. 

The answer was not long in coming. As a resuit, in 
1814, before the allled occupation, Joseph Mirouët had 
a home in Paris, where his wlfe died giving birth to 
a little gîrl, whom the doctor desired should be called 
Ursula after his wife. The father dld not long survive 
the mother, worn ont, as she was, by hardship and 
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poverty. When djing the nnfortanate musician be- 
qaeathed hls daughter to the doctior, who was already 
her godfather, hi spite of his répugnance for what he 
called the mummeries of the Chnrch. Hayîng seen his 
own chlldren die in snccession either in dangerous con- 
finements or dnring the first jear of their lives, the 
doctor had awalted with anxiety the resuit of a last 
hope. When a nervous, délicate, and sîckly woman 
beglns with a miscarriage it is not nnnsual to see her 
go through a séries of such pregnancies as Ursula 
Minoret did, in spite of the care and watchfhlness and 
science of her husband. The poor man oflen blamed 
himself for their mutual persistence in desiring chil- 
dren. The last child^ bom after a rest of nearly two 
years, died in 1792, a victim of )ts mother's nervous 
condition — if we listen to physiologists, who tell us 
that in the inexplicable phenomenon of génération the 
child dérives from tfaie father by blood and fh>m the 
mother in its nervous System. 

Compelled to renounce the Joys of a feeling ail power- 
fùl within him, the doctor tumed to benevolence as a 
substitute for his denied patemity. During his mar- 
ried life, thus cruelly disappolnted, he had longed more 
especially for a fair little daughter, a flower to bring joy 
to the house; he therefore gladly accepted Joseph 
Mirouët*s legacy, and gave to the orphan ail the hopes 
of hls vanished dreams. For two years he took part, 
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as Cato for Pompey, in the most minute particulars of 
Ursala's life ; he woald not allow the nurse to snckie 
her or to take her up or pat her to bed withont him. 
His médical seience and bis expérience were ail pat to 
use in her serrice. Afber going throngh many trials, 
altemations of hope and fear, and the Joys and labors 
of a mother, he had the happiness of seeing this child 
of the fair German woman and the French singer a 
ereatare of yigoroas health and profoand sensibility. 

With ail the eager feelings of a mother the happj old 
man watched the growth of the pretty hair, first down, 
then silk, at last hair, fine and sofb and cHnging to the 
fingers that caressed it. He often kissed the little 
naked feet the toes of which, covered with a pellicle 
through which the blood was seen, were like rosebads. 
He was passionately fond of tb.e child. When she 
tried to speak, or when she flzed her beantifU blae eyes 
npon some object with that serions, reflectiTC look which 
seems the dawn of thoaght, and which she ended with 
a laugh, he woald stay by her for hoors, seeking, with 
Jordy's help, to nnderstand the reasons (which most 
people call caprices) nnderlying the phenomena of this 
delicioas phase of life, when childhood is both flower 
and ftnit, a confosed intelligence, a perpétuai move- 
ment, a powerful désire. 

Ursula's beaaty and gentleness mode her so dear to 
the doctor that he woald hâve liked to change the laws 
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of natare in her behalf. He declared to old Jordy that 
his teeth ached when Ursala was cutting hers. When 
old men love children there is no limit to their passion 
— they worship them. For thèse little beings they si- 
lence their own manias or recall a whole past in their 
service. Expérience, patience^ sympathy, the acquisi- 
tions of life, treasures laborioasly amassed, aU are spent 
upon that yonng life in which they live again; their 
intelligence does actually take the place of motherhood. 
Their wisdom, ever on the alert, is equal to the intui- 
tion of a mother ; they remember the délicate percep- 
tions which in their own mother were divinations, and 
import them into the exercise of a compassion which is 
carried to an extrême in their minds by a sensé of the 
child's unutterable weakness. The slowness of their 
movements takes the place of maternai gentleness. In 
tliem, as in the children, life is reduced to its simplest 
expression ; if maternai sentiment makes the mother a 
slave, the abandonment of self allows an old man to 
dévote himself utterly. For thèse reasons it is not 
unusual to see children in close intimacy with old 
persons. The old soldier, the old abbé, the old doctor, 
happy in tiie kisses and cajoleries of little Ursula, were 
never weary of answering her talk and playing with her. 
Far from making them impatient her pétulances charmed 
them ; and they gratified ail her wishes, making each 
the ground of some little training. 
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The child grew up Burrounded by old men, who 
Bmiled at her and made themselyes mothers for her 
Bake, ail three equally attentive and provident. Thanks 
to this wise éducation, Ursula's soûl developed in a 
sphère that snited it. This rare plant found its spécial 
son ; it breathed the éléments of its true life and assim- 
ilated the sun rajs that belonged to it. 

*' In what faith do yoa intend to bring np the little 
one? " asked the abbé of the doctor, when Ursula was 
six years old. 

** In yours," answered Minoret. 

An atheist after the manner of Monsieur Wolmar in 
the *' Nouvelle Héloise " he did not claim the right to 
deprive Ursula of the benefits ofTered by the Catholic 
religion. The doctor, sitting at the moment on a bench 
outside the Chinese pagoda, felt the pressure of the 
abbé's hand on his. 

''Tes, abbé, every time she talks to me of God I 
shall send her to her friend ' Shapron,' " he said, imitât» 
ing Ursula's infant speech, '' I wish to see whether reli- 
gions sentiment is inbom or not. Therefore I shall do 
nothing either for or against the tendencies of that 
youDg soûl ; but in my heart I hâve appointed you her 
spiritual guardian." 

'* God will reward you, I hope," repUed the abbé, 
gently joining his hands and raising them toward heaven 
as if he were making a brief mental prayer. 
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So» flx>m the tixne she was six jears old the Utile 
orphan lived ander the religîoas 'ufloeiice of the abbë, 
Jost as she had already corne nnder the educationat 
training of her friend Jord j. 

The captain, formerlj a professer in a militaiy acad» 
emyy having a taste for grammar and for the différences 
among European langoages, had studied the problem 
of a single ontversal tongne. This leamed man, patient 
as most old scholars are, delighted in teaching Ursula to 
read and write. He taught her also the French langnage 
and ail she needed to know of arithmetic. The doctor's 
librarj affbrded a choice of books which could be read 
by a child for amusement as well as instruction. 

The abbé and the soldier allowed the yoong mind 
to enrich itself with the fireedom and comfort which 
the doctor gave to the body. Ursula learned as she 
played. Religion was given with due reflection. Left 
to foUow the divine training of a nature that was led 
into régions of purity by thèse judidous educators, 
Ursula inclined more to sentiment than to duty ; she 
took as her rule of conduct the voice of her own 
conscience rather than the demands of social law. In 
her, nobility of feeling and action would ever be spon- 
taneous ; her Judgment would confirm the impulse of her 
heart She was destined to do right as a pleasure 
before doing it as an obligation. This distinction is 
the peculiar sign of Christian éducation. Thèse prin- 
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ciples, altogeiher différent from those that aie tanght to 
men, were suitable for a woman, — the spirit and con» 
science of tbe home, the beaatifier of domestic life, the 
qoeen of her hoosehold. AU three of thèse old precept- 
ors followed the same method with Ursula. Instead of 
recoiling before the bold questions of innocence, thej ex- 
plained to her the reasons of things and the best means 
of action, taklng care to give her none but correct ideas. 
When, apiopos of a flower, a star, a blade of grass, her 
thoughts went straight to God, the doctor and the pro- 
fesser told her that the priest alone could answer her* 
None of them întruded on the territory of the others ; 
the doctor took charge of her material well-being and 
the things of life ; Jordy's department was instruction ; 
moral and spiritual questions and the ideas appertaining 
to the higher life belonged to the abbé. This noble édu- 
cation was not, as it often is, counteracted by injudicious 
servants. La Bougival, haying been lectured on the 
subject, and being, moreover, too simple in mind and 
character to interfère, did nothing to injure the work of 
thèse great minds. Ursula, a privileged being, grew up 
with good geniuses round her ; and her naturally fine 
disposition made the task of each a sweet and easy on& 
Such manly tendemess, such gravity lighted by smiles, 
Buch Uberty without danger, such perpétuai care of soul 
and body made little Ursula, when nine yeani of âge, a 
well-trained child and delightful to behoid. 

6 
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UnhappUy, this patemal trinity was broken up. The 
old captain died the following year,, leaving the abbé 
and the doctor to finish his work, of which, however, 
he had accompHshed the most difiîcult part. Flowers 
will bloom of themselves if grown in a soîl thus pre- 
pared. The old gentleman had laid by for ten years 
past one thonsand francs a year, that he might leave 
ten thousand to his little Ursula, and keep a place in 
her memory during her whole life. In his will, the 
wordîng of which was very touching, he begged his 
legatee to spend the fonr or five hundred francs that 
came of her little capital exclusively on her dress. 
When the justice of peace applied the seals to the etfects 
of his old friend, they found in a small room, which the 
captain had allowed no one to enter, a quantity of toj's, 
many of them broken, while ail had been used, — toys 
of a past génération, reverently preserved, which Mon- 
sieur Bongrand was, according to the captain's last 
wishes, to burn with his own hands. 

About this time it was that Ursula made her first 
communion. The abbë employed one whole year in 
duly instructing the young girl, whose mind and heart, 
each well developed, yet judiciously balancing one 
another, needed a spécial spiritual nourishment The 
initiation into a knowledge of divine things which he 
gave her was such that Ursula grew into the pious and 
mystical young girl whose character rose above ail 
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vicissitudes, and whose heart was enabled to conquer 
adversity. Then began a secret struggle between the 
old man wedded to unbelief and the young girl fùll 
of faith, — long unsuspected by her who inclted it, — 
the resnlt of which had now stirred the whole town, and 
was destined to hâve great inflaence on Ursula's future 
by rousing against her the antagonism of the doctor's 
heirs. 

During the first six months of the year 1824 Ursula 
spent ail her momings at the parsonage. The old doc- 
tor guessed the abbé*s secret hope. He meant to make 
Ursula an unanswerable argument against him. The 
old unbeliever, loved by his godchild as though she 
were his own daughter, would surely believe in such 
artless candor ; he could not fail to be persnaded by the 
beautiful effects of religion on the soûl of a child, where 
love was like those trees of Eastern climes, bearing both 
flowers and fruit, always fragrant, always fertile. A 
beautiful llfe is more powerful than the strongest argu- 
ment. It is impossible to resist the charm of certain 
sights. The doctor's eyes were wet, he knew not how 
or why, when he saw the child of his heart starting for 
the church, wearing a frock of wbite crape, and shoes 
of white satin ; her hair bound with a fiUet fastened at 
the side with a knot of white ribbon, and rippling upon 
her shoulders ; her e^-es lighted by the star of a first 
hope ; hurrying, tall and beautiful, to a first union, and 
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loviog her godfàtb^ better since ber seul bad risea 
towards God* When the dootor pei>ceiYed that tbe 
tibougbt of immortality waa noarUhing that spirit (until 
then within tbe confines of cblldbood) as tbe son gives 
Ufe to tbe eartb witbout knowing wby, be felt sorry tbat 
be remained at booie alone. 

Sittîng on tbe steps of bis portîoo be kept bis eyes 
fixed on tbe iron railing of tbe gâte tbrougb wblcb bis 
cbild bad disappeared, saying as sbe left bim : ^^ Why 
won't yoa oome, godfatber? bow can I be bappy witb- 
out yon?" Thongb sbaken to bis very centre, tbe 
pride of tbe Encydopedlst did not as yet give way. He 
walked slowly in a direction from wbicb be coold see 
tbe procession of communicants, and dlstinguisb bis 
little Ursula brilliant witb exaltation beneatb ber veil. 
Sbe gave bim an inspired look, wbicb knocked, in tbe 
stony régions of bis beart, on tbe corner closed to God. 
But still tbe old deist beld firm. He said to bimself : 
'* Mummeries I if tbere be a maker of worlds, imagine 
tbe organizer of infinitude conceming bimself witb sucb 
trifies I *' He laugbed as be continued bis walk along 
tbe beigbts wbicb look down upon tbe road to tbe 
Gâtinais, wbere tbe bells were ringing a Joyous peal 
tbat told of tbe Joy of familles. 

Tbe noise of backgammon is intolérable to persons 
wbo do not know tbe game, wbicb is really one of tbe 
most difficult tbat was ever invented. Not to annoy 
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his godchildy the extrême delicacy of wbose organs and 
nerves ooald not bear, he thoaght, without injary the 
Boise and the exclamations she did not know the mean- 
ing ofy the abbé, old Jordy while lîvîng, and the doctor 
alwa^'s waited tOl their child was in bed before thej 
began their favorite game. Sometimes the visitors 
came earlj when she was ont for a walk, and the game 
would be going on when she retarned ; then she resigned 
herself with infinité grâce and took her seat at the win- 
dow with her work. She had a répugnance to the game, 
whîch is really in the beginning very hard and uncon« 
qnerable to some minds, so that unless it be leamed in 
youth it is almost impossible to take it up in afber 
life. 

The night of her first communion, when Ursula came 
into the salon where her godfather was sittîng alone, 
she put the backgammon-board before him. 

'^ Whose throw shall it be ? " she asked. 

'' Ursula," said the doctor, 'Msn't it a sin to make 
fnn of yonr godfather the day of your first com- 
munion?'* 

*'I am not making fun of you," she said, sittiug 
down. **I want to give you some pleasure — you who 
are alwa3's on the look-out for mine. When Monsieur 
Chaperon was pleased with me he gave me a lesson in 
backgammon, and he has given me so many that now 
I am quLte strong enough to beat 3'ou — you shall not 
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deprive yoarself any longer for me. I hâve conquered 
ail difficulties, and now I like the noise of the game.** 

Ursula won. The abbé had 8lipped in to enjoy bis 
triumpb. The next day Minoret, who had always re- 
fased to let Ursula leam music, sent to Paris for a 
piano, made arrangements at Fontainebleau for a 
teaeher, and submitted to the annoyance that her con- 
stant practising was to him. One of poor Jordy's pre- 
dictions was fulfiUed, — the giri became an excellent 
musician. The doctor, proud of her talent, had lately 
sent to Paris for a master, an old German named 
Schmucke, a distinguished professor who came once a 
week ; the doctor willingly paying for an art which he 
had formerly declared to be useless in a household. 
Unbelievers do not like music — a celestial language, 
developed by Catholicism, which has taken the names 
of the seven notes from one of the church hymns; 
every note being the first syllable of the seven first 
lines in the hymn to Saint John. 

The impression produced on the doctor by Ursula's 
first communion though keen was not lasting. The 
calm and sweet contentment which prayer and the 
exercise of resolution produced in that young soûl 
had not their due influence upon him. Having no 
reasons for remorse or repentance himself, he enjoyed 
a serene peace. Doing his own benefactions without 
hope of a celestial hanrest, he thought himself on a 
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Dobler plane than religions men whom he alwajs ao- 
ensed for making, as he called it, tenus with God. 

«^ But," the abbé woald say to him, ^' if ail men 
would do 80, you mast admit that society would be 
regenerated ; there would be no more misery. To 
be beneyolent after your fashion one must needs be 
a great philosopher; you rise to your principles 
throngh reason, you are a social exception ; whereas 
it suffices to be a Christian to make us benevolent 
in ours. With you, it is an effort ; with us, it comes 
naturally." 

'' In other words, abbé, I think, and you feel, — that*s 
the whole of it." 

However, at twelve years of âge, Ursula, whose quick- 
ness and natural féminine perceptions were trained by 
her superior éducation, and whose intelligence in its 
dawn was enlightened by a religions spirit (of ail spirits 
the most refined), came to understand that her godfather 
did not believe in a future life, nor in the immortality 
of the soûl, nor in providence, nor in God. Pressed with 
questions by the innocent créature, the doctor was un- 
able to hide the fatal secret Ursula*s artless conster- 
nation made him smile, but when he saw her depressed 
and sad he felt how deep an affection her sadness re- 
vealed. Absolute dévotion has a horror of every sort 
of disagreement, even in ideas which it does not share. 
Sometimes the doctor acoepted his darling's reasonings 
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as he woold her Idsses, said as the j were in the sweet- 
est of Yoioes with the parest and most fervent feeling. 
Belieyers and unbelievers speak différent languages and 
cannot understand eacb other. Tke joung girl plead- 
ing God's caase was unreasonable with the old man, as 
a spoilt child sometimes maltreats its mother. The 
abbé rebuked her gently, telling her that 6od had power 
to humiliate proud spirits. Ursula replied that David 
had overcome Goliath. 

This religions différence, thèse oomplaints of the 
child who wished to drag her godfather to Grod, were 
the onlj troubles of this happy life, so peaoeful, yet 
so fhll, and wholly withdrawn from the inqaisitive 
eyes of the little town. Ursula grew and developed, 
and became in time the modest and religionsly trained 
youDg woman whom Désiré admired as she left the 
church. The cnltivation of flowers in the garden, 
her music, the pleasures of her godfather, and ail the 
little cares she was able to give him (for she had 
eased La Bougivars labors by doing everything for 
him), — thèse things fiUed the hours, the days, the 
months of her calm life. Nevertheless, for about a 
year the doctor had felt uneasy about his Ursula, and 
watched her health witii the utmost care. Sagacious 
and profoundly practlcal observer that he was, he 
thought he perceived some commotion in her moral 
being. He watched her like a mother, but seeing 
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no one about her who was worthy of inspîring love, 
his nneasiness on the subject at length passed away. 
At this conjanctare, one month before the daj when 
this drama begins, the doctor's intellectual life was 
invaded by one of those events which plongh to the 
very depth of a man's convictions and tam them over. 
But thia eyent needs a succinct narrative of certain 
circumstances in his médical career, wtiich will give, 
perhaps, fresh interest to the story. 
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bnman flaids wMch give power to emploj certain în- 
ward forces to neatralîze tiie erafTerings causcd by 
oatward agents. Bat to do thîs it was necessaiy 
to admit the existence of fluids intangible, invisible, 
impondérable^ three négative terms in wliich the sci- 
ence of that day chose to see a définition of the 
Yoid. In modem philosophy there Is no void. Ten 
feet of void and the world cmmbles away ! To ma- 
terialists especîallj the world is fbll, aH things hang 
together, are finked, related, organized. *^ The world 
as the resuit of chance/' saîd Diderot, '^ is more ex- 
plicable than God. The multiplîcity of causes, the 
incalculable number of issues presupposed by chance, 
explain création. Take the Eneid and ail the letters 
eomposing ît ; if you allow me time and space, I can, 
by continuing to cast the letters, arrive at last at the 
Eneid combination." 

Thèse foolish persons who deify aH rather than admit 
a God recoil before the infinité ^visibility of matter 
which is in the nature of impondérable forces. Locke 
and Condillac retarded by fifly years the immense pro- 
gress which natnral science is now making under the 
great principle of unity due to Geoffroy de Saint- 
Hilaire. Some intelligent persons, without any System, 
convinced by facts conscientiously studied, still hold to 
Mesmer's doctrine, which recognizes the existence of a 
penetrative influence acting from man to man, put in 
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motion by the will, corative by the abundanoe of the 
flaid, the working of which is îd fact a duel between 
two forces, between an ill to be cored and the will to 
eureit. 

The phenomena of somnambnlism, hardly perceived 
by Mesmer, were revealed by de Puysëgur and Deleuze ; 
bat the Revolation pat a stop to their discoveries and 
played into the hands of the scientists and scoffers. 
Among the small namber of believers were a few phy- 
sicians. They were persecated by their brethren as 
long as they lived. The respectable body of Parisian 
doctors displayed ail the bîttemess of religions warfare 
against the Mesmerists, and were as crnel in their 
hatred as it was possible to be in those days of Vol- 
tidrean tolérance. The orthodox physicians refhsed to 
consult with those who adopted the Mesmerian heresy. 
In 1820 thèse heretics were still proscribed. The miser- 
les and sorrows of the Bevolation had not quenched the 
sdentific hatred. It is only priests, magistrates, and 
physicians who can hâte in that way. The officiai robe 
is terrible I Bat ideas are even more implacable than 
things. 

Doctor Bonyard, one of Minoret's firiends, believed in 
the new faith, and persevered to the day of his death in 
stndying a science to which he sacrificed the peace of 
his life, for he was one of the chief betes noires of the 
Parisian facalty. Minoret, a valiant supporter of the 
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Encjclopedists, and a formidable adversaiy of Deslon, 
Mesmer's assistant, whose pen had great weight in the 
controversy, qaarrelled with his old friend, and not only 
that, but he persecuted him. His conduct to Bonvard 
mast bave caused him the only rémoise which troubled 
the serenity of his declining years. Since his retire- 
ment to Nemours the science of impondérable fluids 
(the only name suitable for magnetism, which, by the 
nature of its phenomena, Is closely allied to light and 
electrîcity) had made immense progress, in spite of the 
ridicule of Parisian scientists. Phrenology and physi- 
ognomy, the departments of Gall and Lavater (which 
are in fact twins, for one is to the other as cause is to 
effect), proved to the minds of more than one physiolo- 
gist the existence of an intangible fluid which is the 
basis of the phenomena of the human will, and from 
which resuit passions, habits, the shape of faces and 
of skulls. Magnetic facts, the miracles of somnamba- 
lism, those of divination and ecstasy, which open a way 
to the spiritual world, were fast accumulating. The 
strange taie of the apparitions of the farmer Martin, se 
clearly proved, and his interview with Louis XVIII, ; 
a knowledge of the intercourse of Swedenborg with the 
departed, carefully investigated in Germany ; the taies 
of Walter Scott on the effects of '^ second sight ; *' the 
extraordinary facultiesof some fortune-tellers, who prac- 
tise as a single science chiromancy, cartomancy, and the 
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horoscope ; the facts of catalepsy, and those of the ac- 
tion of certain morbid affections on the properties of 
the dîaphragm, — ail snch phenomena, curious, to say 
the least, each emanating from the same source, were 
now nndermining many sceptidsms and leading even 
the most indiffèrent minds to the plane of ezperiments. 
Minoret, buried in Nemours, was ignorant of this 
movement of minds, strong in the north of Europe 
but still weak in France where, however, many facts 
called marvellous by superficial observers, were happen- 
ing, but falling, alas ! like stones to the bottom of the 
sea, in the Yortex of Farisian excitements. 

At the beginning of the présent year the doctor's 
tranquillity was shaken by the foUowing letter : — 

My old comrade, — AU friendsbip, even if lost, has 
rîghts which it is difficolt to set aside. I know that you are 
still living, and I remember far less car enmity than our 
happy days in that old hovel of Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre. 

At a time when I expect to soon leave the world I hâve it 
on my heart to prove to you that magnetism is abont to 
become one of the most important of the sciences — if indeed 
ail science is not one. I can overcorae your incredulity by 
proof . Perhaps I shall owe to yoar curiosity the happiness 
of taking you once more by the hand — as in tiie days before 
Mesmer. Always yours, 

Bouvard. 

Stung like a lion by a gadfly the old scientist rushed \l 

to Faiis and left bis card on Bouvard, who lived in the 
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Bae Férou near Saînt-Salpice. Bouvard sent a card 
to his hôtel on which was written '* To-morrow ; nine 
o'clock, Bue Saint-Honoré, opposite the Assumption.*' 

Minoret) who seemed to baye renewed his youth, 
oould not sleep. He went to see some of his Arîends 
among the facalty to inquire if the world were tumed 
upside down, if the science of medicine still had a school, 
if the foar faculties any longer existed. Thedoctors 
reassured him, dedaring that the old spirît of opposi- 
tion was as strong as ever, only, instead of persecut- 
ing as heretofore, the Académies of Medicine and of 
Sciences rang with laughter as they classed magnetic 
facts with the tricka of Cornus and Comte and Bosco, 
with jagglery and prestidigitation and ail that now 
went by the name of " amusing physics,** 

Thîs assurance did not prevent old Minoret from 
keeping the appointment made for him by Bouvard. 
Aller an enmity of forty-four years the two anti^o- 
nists met beneath a porte-cochère in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré. Frenchmen hâve too many distractions of 
miud to hâte each other long. In Paris especially, pol- 
iticS) literature, and science render life so vast that 
every man can find new worlds to oonquer where ail 
pretensions may live at ease. Hatred requires too 
many forces fuUy armed. None but public bodies can 
keep alive the sentiment. Robespierre and Danton 
would hâve fallen into each other's arms at the end of 
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forty-fonr years. However, the two doctors each withheld 
his hand and did not offer it. Bouvard spoke first : — 

" You seem wonderfblly well." 

" Yes, I am — and you? " said Minoret, feeling that 
the ice was now broken. 

" As you see/* 

**Doe8 magnetism prevent people from djing?'* 
asked Minoret in a joking tone, but without sharpness. 

" No, but it almost prevented me from living." 

*' Then you are not rich? ** exclaimed Minoret 

" Pooh ! " said Bouvard. 

" But I am î " cried the other. 

" It is not your money but your convictions that I 
want. Corne," replied Bouvard. 

*' Oh ! you obstinate fellow I " said Minoret 

The Mesmerist led his sceptic, with some précaution, 
up a dingy staircase to the fourth floor. 

At this particular time an extraordinary man had 
appeared in Paris, endowed by faith with incalculable 
power, and controllîng magnetic forces in ail their appli- 
cations. Not only did this great unknown (who stlll 
lives) heal fh>m a distance the worst and most inveter- 
ate diseases, suddenly and radically, as the Saviour of 
men did formerly, but he was also able to cali forth 
instantaneously the most remarkable phenomena of 
somnambulism and conquer the most rebellions will. 
The countenance of this mysterious being, who claims 

7 
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to be responsible to God alone and to oommimicate, 
like Swedenboi^, with angels, resembles that of a lion ; 
concentrated, irrésistible energy shines in it. His 
features, singularly contorted, bave a terrible and even 
blasting aspect His voice, which cornes from the 
depths of bis being, seems cbarged with some magnetic 
fluid; It pénétrâtes the hearer at everj' pore. Dis- 
gusted by the ingratitude of the public after his many 
cures, he bas now retumed to an impénétrable solitude, 
a voluntary nothingness. His all-powerful hand, which 
has restored a dying daughter to her mother, fathers 
to their grief-stricken children, adored mistresses to 
loyers frenzied with love, cured the sick giyen over by 
physicians, soothed the sufferings of the dying when 
life became impossible, wrung psalms of thanksgiving 
in synagogues, temples, and churches from the lips of 
priests recalled to the one God by the same miracle, — 
that sovereign hand, a sun of llfe dazzling the closed 
eyes of the somnambulist, has never been raised again 
even to save the heir-apparent of a kingdom. Wrapped 
in the memory of his past mercies as in a luminous 
shroud, he dénies himself to the world and lives for 
heaven. 

But, at the dawn of his reign, surprised by his own 
gift, tbis man, whose generosity equalled his power, 
allowed a few interested persons to witness his miracles. 
The famé of his work, which was mighty, and could 
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easîlj be revived to-morrow, reached Dr. Bouvard, who 
was theo on the verge of the grave. The persecuted 
mesmerist was at last enabled to witness the startling 
phenomena of a science he had long treasured in his 
heart. The sacrifices of the old man toached the heart 
of the mjsterions stranger, who accorded him certain 
privilèges. As Bouvard now went up the staircase he 
listened to the twlttings of his old antagonist with ma- 
licious delight, answering only, ^' You shall see, you 
shall see ! " with the emphatic little nods of a man who 
is sure of his facts. 

The two physicians entered a suite of rooms that were 
more than modest. Bouvard went alone into a bedroom 
which adjoined the salon where he left Minoret, whose 
distrust was instantly awakened ; but Bouvard retumed 
at once and took him into the bedroom, where he saw 
the mysterious Swedenborgian, and also a woman sit- 
ting in an armchair. The woman did not rise, and 
seemed not to notice the entrance of the two old men. 

'* What ! no tub?" cried Minoret, smiling. 

^'Nothing but the power of God,'* answered the 
Swedenborgian gravely. He seemed to Minoret to be 
about fifty years of âge. 

The three men sat down and the mysterious stranger 
talked of the rain and the ooming fine weather, to the 
great astonishment of Minoret, who thought he was 
being hoaxed. The Swedenborgian soon began, how- 
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ever, to qaestion hte visitor on hia scientiflc opimons, 
and seemed eyîdently to be taking time to examine him. 
*^ Yoa hâve oome hère Bolely from coriosity, mon- 
sieur,'' he said at last. *^ It is not my habit to prosti- 
tute a power which, aooording to my conviction, éma- 
nâtes from God ; if I made a fïivolous or unworthy use 
of it, it would be taken from me. Nevertheless, there 
is some hope. Monsieur Bouvard tells me, of changing 
the opinions of one who lias opposed us, of enlightening 
a scientific man whose mind is candid ; I bave therefore 
determined to satisty you. That woman whom you see 
there," he continued, pointing to her, ^< Is now in a 
somnambulic sleep. The statements and manifestations 
of somnambulists déclare that this state is a delightful 
other life, during which the inner being, freed from the 
trammels laid upon the exercise of our faculties by the 
visible world, moves in a world which we mlstakenly 
term invisible. Sight and hearing are then exercised 
in a manner far more perfect than any we know of hère, 
possibly withont the help of the organs we now employ, 
which are the scabbard of the luminous blades called 
sight and hearing. To a person in that state, distance 
and material obstacles do not exist, or they can be 
traversed by a life within us for which our body is a 
mère réceptacle, a necessary shelter, a casing. Tenus 
fail to describe effects that hâve lately been redlscovered, 
for to-day the words impanderaUe^ intangible, invisible 
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haye no meaning in relation to the flnid whode action is 
demonstrated by magnetism. Light ia pondérable by 
its beat, whicb, by penetrating bodies» increases their 
volome ; and certainly electricity is only too tangible. 
We hâve eondemned things themselves instead of blam- 
ing the imperfection of our instruments." 

*' She sleeps/' said Minoret, examining the woman, 
who seemed to him to belong to an inferior class. 

*^ Her body is for the time being in abeyance," said 
the Swedenborgian. "Ignorant persons suppose that 
condition to be sleep. But she will prove to you that 
there is a spiritual universe, and that the mind when there 
does not obey the laws of this material nniverse. I 
will send her wherever you wish her to go, — a hundred 
miles fh>m hère or to China, as you wilL She wiLl tell 
you what is happening there." 

'^ Send her to my house in Nemours, Bue des Bour- 
geois ; that will do," said Minoret. 

He took Minoret's hand, which the doctor let him 
take, and held it for a moment seeming to coUect him- 
self ; then with his other hand he took that of the woman 
slttlng in the arm-chair and placed the hand of the doc- 
tor in it,making a sign to the old sceptic to seat himself 
beside this oracle without a tripod. Minoret observed 
a slight tremor on the absolutely calm features of the 
woman when their hands were thus united by the 
Swedenboi^an, but the action, thongh marrellous in 
its effects, was yery simply donc. 
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*'*' Obey him," sald the anknown personage^ extendlng 
his band above the head of the sleeping woman, who 
seemed to imbibe both light and life from him, ^^ and 
remember that what jou do for him will please me. — 
Yoa can now speak to her/' he added, addressing 
Minoret. 

^*' Go to Nemours^ to my house, Rue des Bourgeois/' 
said the doctor. 

*^ Give her time ; put your hand in hers until she 
proves to 3'ou by what she tells you that she is where 
you wish her to be/' said Bouvard to his old friend. 

^' I see a river," said the woman in a feeble voioe, 
seeming to look within herself with deep attention, 
notwithstanding her closed e^'elids. ''I see a pretty 
garden — " 

" Why do you enter by the river and the garden?" 
said Minoret 

*' Because they are there." 

"Who?" 

*' The young girl and her nurse, whom you are think- 
ing of." 

" What is the garden like? " said Minoret. 

"Entering by the steps which go down to the river, 
there is to the right, a long brick gallery, in which I 
see books ; it ends in a singular building, — there are 
wooden bells, and a pattem of red eggs. To the left, 
the wall is covered with climbing plants, wild grapes, 
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Virginia jessamlne. In the middle is a snn-diaL There 
are many plants in pots. Your chlld is looking at the 
flowers. She shows them to her nurse — she is making 
holes in the earth with her trowel, and planting seeds. 
The nnrse Is raking the path. The young girl is pure 
as an angel, but the beginning of love is there, faint 
as the dawn — " 

*' Love for whom?" asked the doctor, who, until 
now, would hâve listened to no word said to him by 
somnambulists. He considered it ail jugglery. 

" You know nothing — though you hâve lately been 
uneasv about her health/* answered the woman. '' Her 
heart has foUowed the dictâtes of nature." 

'^ A woman of the people to talk like this!" cried 
the doctor. 

^^ In the State she is in ail persons speak with ex- 
traordlnary perception,*' said Bouvard. 

*^ But who is it that Ursula loves ? " 

'^ Ursula does not know that she loves," said the 
woman with a shake of the head ; '^ she is too angelic 
to know what love is ; but her mind is occupied by him ; 
she thinks of him ; she tries to escape the thought ; but 
she retums to it in spite of her will to abstain. — She 
is at the piano — " 

•'Butwhoishe?" 

" The son of a lady who lives opposite.*' 

" Madame de Portenduère ? " 
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•* IVrtonduèro, dîd yoa say?" repUed the sleeper. 
«» IVrh.M^ «o- ®"* ^^^ '® °^ danger ; he is not in the 

•*llav« thej spoken to eaeh other?" asked the 

dodor. 
(c i^evcr. They hâve looked at one another. She 

Uiiiiks him charming. He is, in fact, a fine man ; he 

bas a good heart She sees him from her window ; they 

8oe eaeh other in church. But the young man no longer 

thinks of her." 

"Hianame?'* 

^< Ah I to tell yoa that I must read it, or hear it 
He Is named Savinien ; she has jast spoken his name ; 
she thinks it sweet to say; she has looked in the 
almanac for his fete-day and marked a red dot against 
it, — child's play, that Ah ! she will love well, with as 
much strength as purity ; she is not a gîrl to love twice ; 
love will so dye her soûl and fill it that she will reject 
ail other sentiments.'* 

" Where do you see that? •' 

^' In her. She will know how to suffer ; she Inherits 
that ; her father and her mother sufTered much." 

The last words overcame the doctor, who felt less 
shaken than surprised. It is proper to state that be* 
tween her sentences the woman paused for sevcral 
minutes, during which time her attention became more 
and more ooncentrated. She was seen to see; her 
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forehead had a singular aspect; an inward effort ap- 
peared there; it seemed to clear or doud by some 
mjsterious power, the effecta of which Minoret had 
aeen in djing persons at moments when they appeared 
to hâve the gift of prophecy. Several times ahe made 
gestures which resembled those of Ursula. 

'^ Question her/' said the mysterious stranger, to 
Minoret, *' she will tell you secrets you alone can know." 

'* Does Ursula love me? " asked Minoret. 

^' Almost as much as she loves God," was the answer. 
*'But she is very unhappy at your unbelief. You do 
not believe in God ; as if you conld prevent his exis- 
tence! His Word fills the universe. You are the 
cause of her only sorrow. — Hear ! she îs playing 
scales ; she longs to be a better musician than she is ; 
she is provoked with herself. She is thinking, ' If I 
could sing, if my voice were fine, it would reach his 
ear when he is with his mother.' " 

Doctor Mmoret took out his pocket-book and noted 
the hour. 

<( Tell me what seeds she planted? 

*' Mignonette, sweet-peas, balsams— 

''And what else?'' 

" Larkspur." 

** Where is my money ? ** 

'' With your notary ; but you invest it so as not to 
lose the interest of a single day." 
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'* Yes, but where is the money that I keep for my 
monthly expenses ? " 

*' You put it îu a large book bound in red, entîtled 
' Pandects of Justinian, Vol. 11/ between the last two 
leaves ; the book is on the shelf of folios above the 
glass buffet. You bave a whole row of them. Your 
money is in the last volume next to the salon — See ! 
Vol. III. is before Vol. II. — but you bave no money, it 
isaUin— " 

^' — thousand-franc notes/' said the doctor. 

'' I cannot see, they are folded. No, there are two 
notes of five hundred francs." 

"You see them?" 

" Yes." 

«How do they look?" 

"One is old and yellow, the other whîte and new." 

Thls last phase of the Inquiry petrified the doctor. 
He looked at Bouvard with a bewildered air; but 
Bouvard and the Swedenbox^ian, who were accustomed 
to the amazement of sceptlcs, were speaking together 
in a low voice and appeared not to notice him. Mino- 
ret begged them to allow him to retum after dinner. 
The old philosopher wished to compose his mind and 
shake off thls terror, so as to put this vast power to 
some new test, to subject it to more décisive experi- 
ments and obtain answers to certain questions, the truth 
of which should do away with every sort of doubt 
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^' 6e hère at nine o'dock this evening,** said the 
stranger. " I will retam to meet you." 

Doctor Minorât was in so oonvulsed a state that he 
left the room without bowing, foUowed by Bouvard, who 
called to him from behind, ^* Well, what do yoa say? 
what do you say?" 

*'I think I am mad, Bouvard," answered Minoret 
from the steps of the porte-cochère. ^^ If that woman 
tells the truth about Ursula, — and none but Ursula can 
know the things that sorceress has told me, — I shall 
saj' that you are right, I wish I had wings to fly to 
Nemours this minute and verify her words. But I shall 
hire a carnage and start at ten o'clock to-night. Ah I 
am I losing my sensés? " 

*' What would you say if you knew of a lîfe-long 
incurable disease healed in a moment; if you saw 
that great magnetizer bring sweat in torrents from an 
herpetic patient, or make a paralyzed woman walk? ' 

^« Come and dîne, Bouvard ; stay with me till nlne 
o'clock. I must find some décisive, undeniable test I " 
. ^* So be it, old comrade," answered the other. 

The reconciled enemies dined in the Palais-Royal. 
After a lively conversation, which helped Minoret to 
évade the fever of the Ideas which were ravaging his 
brain, Bouvard said to him : — 

^^ If you admit in that woman the faculty of annihi- 
lating or of traversing space, If you obtain a certalnty 
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that hère, in Paris, ahe sees and hears what is said and 
done In Nemours, jou must admit ail other magnetic 
facts ; thej are not more incredible than thèse. Ask 
her for some one proof whieh jon know will satisfy yoa 
— for you might suppose that we obtained informa- 
tion to deceive jou ; but we cannot know, for instance, 
what will happen at nine o'clock in jour goddaughter's 
bedroom. Remcmber, or write down, what the sleeper 
will see and hear, and then go home. Your little 
Ursula, whom I do not know, is not our acoomplice, 
and if she tells vou that she has said and done 
what you hâve written down — lower thy head, proud 
Hun ! " 

The two friends retumed to the honse opposite to the 
Assumption and found the somnambulist, who in her 
waking state did notrecognize Doctor Minoret The 
eyes of this woman closed gently before the hand of 
the Swedenborgian, whieh was stretched towards her at 
a little distance, and she took the attitude in whieh 
Minoret had first seen her. When her hand and that of 
the doctor were again joined, he asked her to tell him 
what was happening in his house at Nemours at that 
instant ^* What is Ursula doing? " he said. 

*' She is nndressed; she has just curled her hair; 
she is kneeling on her prie-Dieu, before an ivory cru- 
cifix fastened to a red velvet background." 

'< What is she saying?'* 
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<^ Her eyening prayers ; she is commending herself 
to Grod ; she implores him to save her soûl from evil 
thoughts; she examines her conscience and recalls 
what she has donc durîng the day ; that she may know 
if she has failed to obey his- commands and those of 
the church — poor dear little soûl, she lays bare her 
breast I '* Tears were in the sleeper's eyes. " She has 
donc no sin, but she blâmes herself for thinking too 
much of Sayinien. She stops to wonder what he is 
doing in Paris ; she prays to 6od to make him happ}-. 
She speaks of you ; she is prajîng aloud.*' 

^t Tell me her words." Minoret took his pencil and 
wrotCy as the sleeper uttered it, the following prayer, 
evidently oomposed by the Abbé Chaperon. 

^^ My God, if thou art content with thine handmaid, 
who worships thee and pra3's to thee with v love that is 
equal to her dévotion, who strives not to wander fh>m 
thy sacred paths, who would gladly die as thy Son died 
to glorify thy name, who desires to lire in the shadow 
of thy will — O Gkxl, who knoweth the heart, open 
the eyes of my godfather, lead him in the way of 
salvation, grant him thy Divine grâce, that he may 
live for thee in his last days ; save him from evil, and 
let me snffer in his stead. Kind Saint Ursula, dear 
protectress, and you, Mother of God, queen of heaven, 
archangels, and saints in Paradise, hear me ! Join your 
intercessions to mine and hâve mercy upon us/' 
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The flleeper imitated bo perfectly the artless gestores 
and the inspired manner of his child that Doctor 
Minoret's ejes were filled with tears. 

«( Does she Bay more?'' he asked. 

"Yes." 

" Repeat it" 

'^ * My dear godfather ; I wonder who plays back- 
gammon with him in Paris/ She has blown ont the 
light — her head is on the pillow — she tams to sleep 1 
Ah, she is offi How pretty she looks in her little 
night-cap/' 

Minoret bowed to the great Unknown, wrung Bou- 
vard by the hand, ran downstairs and hastened to a 
cab-stand which at that time was near the gâtes of a 
bouse since pulled down to make room for the Rue 
d'Alger. T' ère he found a coachman who was willing 
to start immediately for Fontainebleau. The moment 
the price was agreed on, the old man, who seemed to 
bave renewed bis youth, jumped into the carriage and 
started. Aocording to agreement, he stopped to rest the 
horse at Essonne, but arrived at Fontainebleau in time 
for the diligence to Nemours, on which he secured a 
seat, and dismissed bis coachman. He reached home 
at five in the morning and went to bed, with his life-long 
ideas of physiology, nature, and metaphysics in ruins 
about him, and slept till nine o'dock, so wearied was 
he with the events of his joumey. 
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A TWO-FOLD CONVERSION. 

On rising, the doctor, sure that no one had crossed 
the threshold of his house since he re-entered it, 
proceeded (bat not without extrême trépidation) to 
verlfy his facts. He was himseif ignorant of anj 
différence in the bank-notes and also of the misplace- 
ment of the Pandect volumes. The somnambulist was 
right. The doctor rang for La Bougival. 

'* Tell Ursula to come and speak to me/* he said, 
seatlng himseif in the centre of his library. 

The girl came ; she ran up to him and kissed hinL 
The doctor took her on his knee, where she sat con- 
tentedly, mingling her soft fair curls with the white 
hair of her old friend. 

^'Do jou want something, godfather?'' 

'^ Yes ; but promise me, on jour salyation, to an- 
swer fVankljy without évasion, the questions that I 
shall put to JOU.'* 

Ursula colored to the temples. 

^^Ohl l'il ask nothing that jou cannot speak of,** 
he said, noticing how the bashfulness of joung love 
clouded the hitherto childlike puritj of the girl's blue 
ejes. 
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*^Ask me, godfather.*' 

«( Wbat thought was in yoar mind wh«n you ended 
jour prayers last evening, and wliat time was it when 
you said them/* 

'^ It was a qaarter-past or half-past nlne.** 

" Well, repeat your last prayer," 

The girl fancied that her voice might oonyey her faith 
to the sceptic ; she slid from hU knee and knelt down, 
dasping her hands fervently ; a brilliant light illamined 
her face as she tumed it on the old man and said : — 

^^ What I asked of God last night I asked ogain 
this moming, and I shall ask it till he vouchsafes 
to grant it/' 

Then she repeated her prayer with new and still 
more powerM expression. To her great astonishment 
her godfather took the last words from her mouth 
and finished the prayer. 

'^Good, Ursala," said the doctor, taking her again 
on his knee. ''When yoa laid yoor head on the 
pillow and went to sleep did you think to yourself, 
* That dear godfather ; I wonder who is playing back- 
gammon with him in Paris'?" 

Ursnla sprang up as if the last tnimpet had sounded 
in her ears. She gave a cry of terror ; her eyes, wide 
open, gazed at the old man with awM fixify. 

^' Who are yon, godfather? From whom do you 
get such power?" she asked, imagining that in his 
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désire to deny God he had made some compact with 
the devil. 

" What seeds did you plant yeeterday in the garden ? " 

^* Mignonette, aweet-peas, balsama — '' 

*^ And the last were larkspur? " 

She fell on her knees. 

^^ Do not terrify me I *' she exclaimed. '^ Oh yon moBt 
hâve been hère — you were hère, were you not? " 

" Am I not always with you? " replied the doctor, 
evading her question, to save the strain on the young 
girl's mind. *' Let us go to your room." 

'* Your legs are trembling," she said. 

'^ Yes, I am confounded, as it were/' 

*^Can it be that you believe in God?** she cried, 
with artless Joy, letting fali the tears that gathered in 
her eyes. 

The old man looked round the simple but dainty 
little room he had given to his Ursula. On the floor 
was a plain green cârpet, very inexpensive, which she 
herself kept ezquisitely dean ; the walls were hung with 
a gray paper strewn with roses and green leaves; at 
the Windows, which looked to the court, were calico 
curtains edged with a band of some pink material; 
between the Windows and beneath a tall mirror was 
a pier-table topped with marble, on which stood a 
Sèvres vase in which she put her nosegays ; opposite 
the chimney was a little bureau-desk of charming 

s 
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marquetiy. The bed, of chintz, with chintz cartalns 
lined with pink, was one of those dachess beds so 
common in the eighteenth century, which had a tuft 
of carved feathers at the top of each of the four 
posts, which were fiuted on the aides. An old dock, 
inclosed in a sort of monument made of tortoise-shell 
inlaid with arabesques of ivory, deoorated the mantel- 
pièce, the marble shelf of which, with the candlesticks 
and the mirror in a frame painted in cameo on 
a gray ground, presented a remarkable harmony of 
color, tone and style. A large wardrobe, the doors 
of which were inlaid with landscapes in différent wood9 
(some having a green tint which are no longer to 
be found for sale) contained, no doubt, her linen 
and her dresses. The air of the room was redolent 
of heaven. The précise arrangement of everything 
showed a sensé of order, a feeling for harmony, which 
would certainly hâve influenced any one, even a Minoret- 
Levrault. It was plain that the things about her 
were dear to Ursula, and that she loved a room which 
contained, as it were, her childhood and the whole 
of her girlish life. 

Looking the room well over that he mîght seem to 
hâve a reason for his visit, the doctor saw at once how 
the Windows looked Into those of Madame de Porten- 
duère. During the night he had meditated as to the 
course he ought to pursue with Ursula about his dîscoy- 
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ery of this dawning passion. To question her now 
would commit him to some coarse. He must either ap- 
prove or disapprove of her love ; in either case his posi- 
tion would be a false one. He therefore resolved to 
watch and examine into the state of things between 
the two young people, and learn whether it were 
his dutj to check the inclination before it was irré- 
sistible. None but an old man could hâve shown such 
deliberate wisdom. Still panting from the discovery of 
the truth of thèse magnetic facts, he tumed about and 
looked at ail the various little things around the room ; 
he wished to examine the almanac which was hanging 
at a corner of the chimney-piece. 

'^ Thèse ugly things are too heavy for your little 
hands,'* he said, taking up the marble candlesticks 
which were partly oovered with leather. 

He weighed them in his hand ; then he looked at the 
almanac and took it, saying, *' This is ugly too. Why 
do you keep such a common thing in your pretty 
room?" 

*' Oh, please let me hâve it, godfather." 
" No, no, you shall hâve anôther to-morrow." 
So saying he carried off this possible proof, shut him- 
self up in his study, looked for Saint Savinien and found, 
as the somnambulist had told him, a little red dot at the 
19th of October ; he also saw another before his own 
saintes day, Saint Denis, and a third before Saint John, 
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the abbë's patroiL This Utile dot, no larger than a pin's 
head, had been seen by the Bleeping woman in spite of 
distance and other obstacles I The old man thought 
till evening of thèse evcnts, more momentous for him 
than for others. Ue was forced to yield to évidence. 
A strong wall, as it were, crumbled within him ; for his 
l'ife had rested on two bases, — indifférence in mat- 
ters of religion and a firm disbelief in magnetism. 
When it was proyed to him that the sensés — faculties 
purely physical, organs, the effects of which could be 
explained — attained to some of the attributes of the 
infinité, magnetism npset, or at least it seemed to him 
to upset, the powerM arguments of Spinoza. The 
finite and the infinité, two incompatible éléments ao- 
cording to that remarkable man, were hère nnited, the 
one in the other. No matter what power he gave to the 
divisibility and mobility of matter he could not help 
recognizing that it possessed qualities that were almost 
divine. 

He was too old now to connect thèse phenomena to a 
System, and compare them with those of sleep, of vision^ 
of light. His whole scientific belief, based on the asser- 
tions of the school of Locke and Condillac, was in ruins. 
Seeing his hollow idols in pièces, his scepticism stag- 
gered. Thus the advantage in thls struggle between 
the Catholic child and the Voltairean old man was on 
Ursula's side. In the dismantled fortress, above thèse 
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ruins, shone a light ; from the centre of thèse ashes 
issued the path of prayer I Nevertheless, the obstlnate 
old Bcientist foaght his doubts. Though stnick to the 
heart, he would not décide, he struggled on against God. 

Bat he was no longer the same man ; his mind showed 
its vacillation. He became annatorally dreamy; he 
read Pascal, and Bossuet's sublime *' History of Spe- 
cies;*' he read Bonald, he read Saint- Aagastine ; he 
determined also to read the works of Swedenborg, and 
the late Saint-Martin, which the mysterioas stranger 
had mentioned to him. The edi6ce within him was 
cracking on ail aides ; it needed but one more shake, 
and then, his heart being ripe for God, he was destined 
to fall into the oelestial vineyard as fall the fhiits. 
Often of an evening, when pla3lng with the abbé, his 
goddaughter sitting by, he would pat questions bearing 
on his opinions which seemed singular to the priest, 
who was ignorant of the inward workings by which 
God was remaking that fine conscience. 

«« Do you believe in apparitions? " asked the sceptic 
of the pastor, stopping short in the game. 

'* Cardan, a great philosopher of the sixteenth century 
said he had seen some," repiied the abbë. 

/* I know ail those that scholars hâve dîscussed, for 
I hâve Just reread Plotiniis. I am questioning you as a 
Catholic might, and I ask you if you think that dead 
men can retum to the Uving." 
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^' Jésus reappeared to his disciples after his death,*' 
said the abbé. *' The Chorch ought tohave faith in the 
apparitions of tlie Saviour. As for miracles, they are 
not lacking," he continaed, smiling. *^ Shall I tell 3'oa 
the last? It took place in the eighteenth centoiy." 

" Pooh ! " said the doctor. 

*^ Tes, the blessed Marie- Alphonse of Lignori, being 
very far from Rome, knew of the death of the Pope at 
the very moment the Holy Father expired ; there were 
nnmerous witnesses of thîs miracle. The sainted bishop 
being in ecstasy, heard the last words of the sovereign 
pontiff and repeated them at the time to those about 
bim. The courier who brought the annoancement of 
the death did not arrive till thirty hours later." 

^' Jesuit ! " exclaimed old Minoret, langhing, *' I did 
not ask you for proofs ; I asked you if you believed in 
apparitions." 

'' I think an apparition dépends a good deal on who 
sees it,*' said the abbë, still fencing with his sceptic. 

** My friend,*' said the doctor, seriously, '' I am not 
setting a trap for you. What do you really believe 
aboutit?" 

^' I believe tbat the power of God is infinité,'' replied 
the abbé. 

*' When I am dead, if I am reconciled to God, I will 
ask him to let me appear to you," said the doctor, 
smiling. 
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^^That's ezactly the agreement Cardan made with 
his friend," answered tbe priest 

'* Ursula," said Minoret, *'if danger eyer threatens 
jou, call me, and I will corne/' 

^' You hâve put into one bentencethat beautiful elegy 
of ' Néère ' by André Chénier," said the abbé. " Poets 
are sublime because they clothe both facts and feelings 
witb ever-llvlng images." 

" Wby do you speak of 3'our death, dear godfather? " 
said Ursula in a grieved tone. '' We Christians do not 
die ; the grave is the cradle of our soûls." 

^' Well," said the doctor, smiling, '' we mnst go ont 
of the world, and when I am no longer hère you will 
be astonished at your fortune." 

^^ When you are hère no longer, my kind fHend, my 
only consolation will be to consecrate my life to you." 

"Tome, dead?" 

" Yes. AU the good works that I can do will be 
donc in your name to redeem your sins. I will pray 
6od every day for his infinité mercy, that he may not 
punish etemally the errors of a day. I know he will 
summon among the righteous a soûl so pure, so beauti- 
ful, as yours." 

That answer, said with angelic candor, in a tone of 
absolute certainty, confounded error and converted 
Denis Minoret as 6od converted Saul. A ray of 
inward light overawed him; the knowledge of this 
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tenderness, covering his years to corne, broagfat tears 
to his esres. This sudden effect of grâce had something 
that seemed electrical about it. The abbé clasped his 
hands and rose, troubled, from his seat The girl, 
astonished at her triumph, wept The old man stood 
up as if a voice had called him, looking into space as 
thoagh his eyes beheld the dawn; then he bent his 
knee upoQ his chair, clasped his hands, and lowered his 
eyes to the groand as one humiliated. 

^^ My God," he said in a trembling voice, raising his 
head, '^ if any one can bbtain my pardon and lead me to 
thee, snrely it Is this spotless creatare. Hâve mercy 
on the repentant old âge that this pure chUd présents 
to thee I " 

He lifted his soûl to God ; mentally praying for the 
light of divine knowledge afber the gift of divine grâce ; 
then he tomed to the abbë and held out his hand. 

'* My dear pastor/' he said, '^ I am become as a Utile 
chQd. I belong to yon ; I give my sonl to yonr care.** 

Ursula kissed his hands and bathed them with her 
tears. The old man took her on his knee and called 
her gayly his godmother. The abbé, deeply moved, 
recited the Veni Creator in a species of religions 
ecstasy. The hymn served as the evening prayer of 
the three Chrîstians kneeling together for the first time. 

*' What has happened? '^ asked La Bougivàl^ amazed 
at the sight. 
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**My godfather beUeves iu 6od at lastP replied 
Ursula. 

(( Ah I 8o moch the better ; he only needed that to 
make him perfect»" cried the old woman, crossing her- 
self with ardess gravity. 

*^ Dear doctor/' sald the good priest, ^< yoa wiU soon 
oomprehend the grandeur of religion and the value of 
its practioes; yon will find its philosophy in human 
aspects far higher than that of the boldest sceptics." 

The abbé^ who showed a joy that was almost infan- 
tine, agreed to catechize the old man and oonfer with 
him twioe a week. Thus the conversion attributed to 
Ursula and to a spirit of sordid calculation, was the 
spontaneous act of the doctor himselfl The abbë, who 
for fourteen years had abstained from touching the 
wounds of that heart, though ail the while deploring 
them, was now asked for help, as a sui^eon is called 
to an injured man. Ever since this scène Ursula's 
evenlng prayers had been said in oommon with her god- 
father. Day after day the old man grew more con- 
scious of the peaoe within him that succeeded ail his 
conflicts. Having, as he sald, God as the responslble 
editor of things inexplicable, his mind was at ease. 
His dear child told him that he might know by that 
how far he had advanced already in 6od*8 kingdom. 
During the mass which we hâve seen him attend, he 
had read the prayers and applied his own intelligence 
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to them; ftom the first, he had risen to the divine 
idea of the commanion of the faithfùl. The old 
néophyte understood the eternal symbol attached to 
that sacred noarishment, which faith renders needfbl 
to the soûl afber conveying to it her own profound and 
radiant essence. When on leaving the chorch he had 
seemed in a hurry to get home, it was merely that he 
might once more thank his dear child for havlng led 
him to '^ enter religion,'' — the beaatifal expression of 
former days. He was holding her on his knee in the 
salon and kissing her forehead sacredly at the very 
moment when his relatives were degrading that saintly 
influence wlth their shameless fears, and casting their 
vulgar insults upon Ursula. His haste to retum home, 
his assumed disdain for their company, his sharp replies 
as he lefl the church were naturally attributed by ail 
the heirs to the hatred Ursula had excited against them 
in the old man's mind. 
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VIII. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

While Ursula was plajing variations on Weber's 
'^ Last Thought " tx> her godfather, a plot was hatchlng 
in the Minoret-Levraults' dîning-room which was des- 
tined to hâve a lasting effect on the events of this 
draina. The breakfast, noisj as ail provincial break- 
fasts are, and enlivened by excellent wines brought to 
Nemours by the canal either from Burgundy or Tou- 
ralne, lasted more than two hours. Zëlie had sent for 
oysters, salt-water fish, and other gastronomical deli- 
cacies to do honor to Désiré's return. The dining- 
room, in the centre of which a round table offered a 
most appetizing sight, was like the hall of an inn. 
Content with the size of her kltchens and offices, Zélle 
had built a pavillon for the family between the vast 
courtyard and a garden planted with vegetables and 
fuU of fruit-trees. Everythlng about the premises was 
solid and plain. The example of Levrault-Levrault 
had been a waming to the town. Zëlie forbade her 
builder to lead her into such foUies. The dining-room 
was, therefore, hung with vamished paper and ftir- 
nished with walnut chairs and sideboards, a porcelûn 
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stove, a tall clock, and a barometer. Thongh the plates 
and dishes were of common white china, the table 
shone with handsome linen and abundant silverware. 
After Zélie had served the coffee, going and coming 
herself Uke shot in a décanter, — for she kept but one 
servant, — and when Désiré, the buddlng lawyer, had 
been told of the event of the moming and its probable 
conséquences, the door was closed, and the notary 
Dionis was called upon to speak. By the silence in 
the room and the looks that were cast on that authori- 
tative face, it was easy to see the power that such men 
exercise over familles. 

^'Mydear children," said he, ^'your uncle having 
been bom in 1746, is eighty-three years old at the prés- 
ent time; now, old men are given to folly, and that 
little — " 

^' Viper ! " cried Madame Massin. 

"Hussyl'* saîdZéUe. 

^' Let us call her by her own name," said Dionis. 

*' Well, she 's a thief," said Madame Crémière. 

** A pretty thief," remarked Désiré. 

^^ That little Ursula," went on Dionis, '* has man- 
aged to get hold of his heart I hâve been thinking of 
your interests, and I did not walt until now before 
making certain inquiries; now this is what I bave 
discovered about that young — '* 

«« Marauder,*' said the ooUector. 
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<* Inveîgler," said the clerk of the court. 

^'Hold joar longue, friends,*' said the notary, ''or 
I '11 take my liât and be off." 

'' Corne, corne, papa," cried Minoret, pourlng out a 
little glass of rum and ofiTering it to the notary ; '' hère, 
drink this, it cornes from Rome itself ; and now go 
on.** 

''Ursula is, it is true, the legitîmate daughter of 
Joseph Mirouët ; but her father was the natural sou of 
Yalentin Mirouët, your uncle's father-in-law. Being 
therefore an illegitîmate nièce, any wiU the dodx>r 
might make in her favor could probably be contested ; 
and îf he leaves her his fortune in that way you could 
bring a suit against Ursula. This, however, might 
tum out ill for you, in case the court took the view 
that there was no relationship between Ursula and the 
doctor. Still, the suit would frighten an unprotected 
girl, and brîng about a compromise — *' 

^' The law is so rigid as to the rights of natural 
chîldren," said the newly fledged licentiate, eager to 
parade his knowledge, " that by a judgment of the 
court of appeals dated July 7, 1817, a natural child 
can claim notiiiing from his natural grandfather, not 
even a maintenance. So 3^ou see the illegitîmate 
parentage is made rétrospective. The law pursues the 
natural child even to its legitimate descent, on the 
ground that benefactions donc to grandchildren reach 
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the natural son through that médium. This is shown 
by articles 757, 908, and 911 of the civil Code. The 
Toysl court of Paris, hy a décision of the 26th of 
January of last year, eut off a legacy made to the 
legitimate child of a natural son by the grandfather, 
who, as grandfather, was as distant to a natural grand- 
son as the doctor, being an uncle, is to Ui*sula." 

''AU that," said Goupil, '^ seems to me to relate 
only to the bequests made by grandfathers to natural 
descendants. Ursula is not a blood relation of Doctor 
Mihoret I remember a décision of the royal court at 
Colmar, rendered in 1825, just before I took my degree, 
which declared that afber the decease of a natural child 
his descendants could no longer be prohibited from 
inheriting. Now, Ursula's father is dead.** 

Goupirs argument produced what Journalists who 
report the sfttings of législative assemblies are wont to 
call ^^ profound sensation." 

*'What does that signify?- cried Dîonis. "The 
actual case of the bequest of an uncle to an illegitîmate 
child may not yet bave been presented for trial ; but 
when It is, the stemness of French law agaînst such 
children will bc ail the more firmly applied because we 
lire in times when religion Is honored. I *11 answer for 
it that ont of such a suit as I propose you could get a 
compromise, — especially if they see you are deter« 
mined to cariy Ursula to a court of appeals." 
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Hère the Joy of fiie heirs already fingering their gold 
was made manifest in smiles, shrugs, and gestures 
round the table, and prevented ail notice of GoupiPs 
dissent This elation, however, was succeeded by deep 
silence and uneasiness when the notaiy uttered his next 
Word, a terrible " But ! " 

As if he had pulled the string of a puppet-show, 
starting the little people in jerks by means of machinery, 
Dionis beheld ail e^^es tumed on hîm and ail faces 
rigid in one and the same pose. 

** But no law prevents your uncle from adopting or 
marr}ing Ursula," he continued. ''As for adoption, 
that oould be contested, and you would, I think, hâve 
equity on your sîde. The royal courts never trifle 
with questions of adoption ; you would get a hearing 
there. It is true the doctor is an officer of the Légion 
of honor, and was formerly sui^eon to the ex-emperor ; 
but, nevertheless, he would get the worst of it More- 
over, you would hâve due wamîng in case of adoption 
— but how about marriage? Old Minoret is shrewd 
enough to go to Paris and marry her afler a year's 
domicile and give her a million by the marriage con- 
tract The only thing, therefore, that really puts your 
property in danger is your unde's marriage with the 
girl." 

Hère the notary paused. 

''There 's another danger," said Goupil, with a 
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knowing air, — ** that of a will made in favor of a 
third person, old Bongrand for instance, who wUl hold 
the propertj in trust for Mademoiselle Ursula — ** 

" If you tease your uncle," continued Dlonis, cutting 
short h'is head-clerk, " if you are not ail of 3'ou very 
polite to Ursula, you will drive him either into a mar- 
riage or into making that private trust which Goupil 
speaks of, — though I don^t think him capable of that ; 
it is a dangerous thing. As for marriage, that is easy to 
prevent. Dësiré there has only got to hold out a finger 
to the girl; she*s sure to prefer a handsome young 
man, oock of the walk in Nemours, to an old one." 

^' Mother," said Désire in Zélie's ear, as much allured 
by the millions as by Ursula's beauty, '' If I married 
her we should get the whole property." 

*'Are you crazy? — you, who '11 some day hâve 
fifty thousand francs a year and be made a deputy! 
As long as I live you never shall eut your throat by a 
foolish marriage. Seven huudred thousand francs, 
indeedi Why, the mayor's only daughter will hâve 
fifly thousand a year, and they hâve already proposed 
her to me — " 

This reply, the first rough speech his mother had ever 
made to him, extinguished in Dësirë's breast ail désire 
for a marriage with the beautiful Ursula ; for his father 
and he never got the better of any décision once written 
in the terrible blue eyes of Zélie Minoret 
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"Tes, but aee hère, Monsîear Dionis/' crîed Cré- 
miëre, whose wife had been nudging him, '' if the good- 
man look the thing seriously and married bis god- 
daughter to Désire, giving her the re version of ail the 
property, good-bj to our share of it ; If he lives five 
years longer uncle may be worth a million.*' 

" Never ! " eried Zélie, " ne ver in my life shall 
Désiré marry the daughter of a bastard, a girl picked 
up in the streets ont of cbarity. My son will rcpresent 
the Minorets afber the death of his uncle, and the 
Minorets hâve five hundred years of good bourgeoisie 
behind them. That 's equal to the nobility. Don't be 
uneasy, any of you ; Désiré will marry when we find a 
chance to put him in the Chamber of deputies." 

This lofby déclaration was backed by Goupil, who 
said : — 

^* Désiré, with an allowance of twenty-four thousand 
francs a year, will be président of a royal court or 
Bolicitor-general ; either office leads to the peerage. A 
foolish marriage would ruin him." 

The heirs were now ail talking at once; but they 
suddenl}' held their tongues when Minoret rapped on 
the table with his fist to keep silence for the notary. 

^^ Your unde is a worthy man," continued Dionis. 
*' He believes he 's immortal ; and, like most dever 
men, he 11 let death overtake him before he has made 
a wilL My advice therefore is to induce him to invest 

9 
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hia capital in a way that wlll make it difficult for him 
to disiuherit joa, anâ I know of an opportanity, made 
to hand. That UtUe Portenduère is in Saint-Pélagiey 
locked-up for one hundred and some odd thousand 
francs' worth of debt His old mother knows he is in 
prison ; she is crying like a Magdalen. The abbé is to 
dine with her ; no doubt she wants to talk to him about 
her troubles. Well, l 'il go and see jour uncle to-night 
and persuade him to sell his five per cent consols, which 
are now at 118, and lend Madame de Portenduère, on 
the security of her farm at Bordières and her house 
hère, enough to pay the dcbts of the prodigal son. 
I hâve a right as notary to speak to him in behalf 
of young Portenduère ; and it is qulte natural that I 
should wish to make him change his investments; I 
get deeds and commissions out of the business. If 
I become his ad viser I '11 propose to him other land 
investments for his surplus capital ; I hâve some excel- 
lent ones now in my office. If his fortune were once 
invested in landed estate or in mortgage notes in this 
neighborhood, it oould not take wings to itself very 
easily. It is easy to make difficulties between the wish 
to realize and the realization." 

The heirs, struck with the truth of this argument 
(much deverer than tliat of Monsieur Josse), mur- 
mured approvaL 

^' You must be careful,'' said the notary in conclu* 
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Bion, '* to keep jour onde in Nemours, where his habita 
are known, and where you ean watch him. Find him 
a lover for the girl and you 'Il prevent hls marrying her 
himself." 

'' Suppose she married the lover?" said Goupil, 
seized by an ambitions idea. 

^'That wouldn't be a bad thing; then you oould 
figure up the loss ; the old man would hâve to say how 
much he gives her," replied the notary. '' But if you 
set Désiré at her he could keep the girl dangling on till 
the old man died. Marriages are made and unmade." 

*'The shortest way," said Goupil, *^ if the doctor la 
likely to live much longer, is to marry her to some 
worthy 3'oung man who will get her ont of your way by 
settling at Sens, or Montargis, or Orléans with a hun- 
dred thousand francs in hand." 

Dionis, Massin, Zélie, and Goupil, the only intelli- 
gent heads in the company, exchanged four thoughtful 
smiles. 

'^ He 'd be a worm at the core," whispered Zélie to 
Massin. 

*' How did he get hère? " retumed the derk. 

" That will just suit you I " cried Désiré to Goupil. 
*' But do you think you can behave deoently enough to 
satisfy the old man and the girl? " 

** In thèse days," whispered Zélie again in Massin's 
ear, '^ notariés look ont for no interests but their own. 
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Suppose Dionis went over to Ursula Just to get the old 
nian's business?" 

'^ I am sure of him,*' said the clerk of the court, giv- 
ing her a si}' look out of his spiteful little ejes. He was 
just going to add, '^ because I hold something over 
him," but he withheld the words. 

'' I am quite of Dionis's opinion," he said aloud. 

'^ So am I," cried Zëlie, who now suspected the no- 
tary of collusion with the clerk. 

'' Mj wife has voted ! " said the post master, sipplng 
his brandy, though hls face was already purple from 
digesting his meal and absorbing a notable quantity of 
liquids. 

" And very properly," remarked the collector. 

^' I shall go and see the doctor after dinner,*' said 
Dionis. 

'' If Monsieur Dionis's ad vice is good," said Madame 
Crémière to Madame Massin, '^ we had better go and 
call on our uncle, as we used to do, eveiy Sunday even- 
Ing, and behave exactiy as Monsieur Dionis has told 
us." 

"Tes, and be receîved as he received usl*' cried 
Zélie. ^' Minoret and I hâve more than forty thousaud 
francs a year, and yet he refùsed our invitations ! We 
are quite his equals. If I don't know how to write pre- 
scriptions I know how to paddle my boat as well as 
he — I can tell him that ! " 
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*' As I am far from haying forty thoasand francs a 
}'ear/' said Madame Massin, rather piqued, ^' I don't 
want to lose ten thousand." 

'^ We are his nièces ; we ought to take care of hîm, 
and then besîdes we shall see how things are going," 
said Madame Crémière; ^^you'll thank us some day, 
cousin." 

*^ Treat Ursula kindly/' said the notary, lifting his 
rigbt forefinger to the level of his lips ; *^ remember old 
Jord}' left her his savings." 

'* You hâve managed those fools as well as Desroches, 
the best lawyer in Paris, could hâve donc," said Goupil 
to his patron as they left the post-house. 

*^ And now they are quarrelling over my fee," re- 
plied the notaiy, smiling bitterly. 

The heirs, after parting with Dionis and his clerk, 
met again in the square, with faces rather flushed from 
their breakfast, just as vespers were over. As the no- 
tary predicted, the Abbé Chaperon had Madame de 
Portenduère on his arm. 

*' She dragged him to vespers, see I ** cried Madame 
Massin to Madame Crémière, pointing to Ursula and 
the doctor, who were leaving the church. 

'* Let us go and speak to him," said Madame Cré- 
mière, approaching the old man. 

The change in the faces of his relatives (produced by 
the conférence) did not escape Doctor Minoret. He 
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tried to gaess the reason of this sudden amiability, and 
out of 8heer curiosity encouraged Ursula to stop and 
speak tx> the two women, who were eager to greet her 
with exaggerated affection and forced smiles. 

'^ Uncle, will 3'ou permit us to corne and see 3'ou 
to-night? " said Madame Crémière. ^* We feared some- 
times we were in your way — but it îs such a long time 
since our children hâve paid you their respects; our 
girls are old euough now to make dear Ursula's ac- 
quaintance." 

^^ Ursula is a little bear, like her name," replied the 
doctor. 

^' Let us tame her," said Madame Massin. " And 
besides, uncle/' added the good housewife, trying to 
hide her real motive under a mask of economy, '' they 
tell us the dear girl has such talent for the forte that we 
are very anxious to hear her. Madame Crémière and 
I are inclined to take her music-master for our children. 
If there were six or eight scholars in a class it would 
bring the price of his lessons within our means." 

^^ Certainly/' said the old man, '' and it will be ail 
the better for me because I want to give Ursula a 
singing-master.** 

*' Well, to-night then, uncle. We will bring your 
great-nephew Désiré to see you ; he is now a lawyer." 

*' Yes, to-night/' echoed Minoret, meaning to fathom 
the motives of thèse petty soûls. 
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Tbe two nièces pressed Ursula's hand^ sajiDg, with 
affected eagemess, ^^ Aa revoir." 

" Oh, godfatlier, you hâve read mj heart I *' cried 
Ursula, giving him a grateful look. 

^^ You are going to hâve a voioe/' he said ; '^ and I 
shall give you masters of drawing and Italian also. A 
woman," added the doetor, looking at Ursula as he 
unfastened the gâte of his house, *' ought to be edu- 
cated to the height of eveiy position in which her 
marriage may place her." 

Ursula grew as red as a cherry; her godfather's 
thoughts evidently tumed in the same direction as her 
own. Feeling that she was too near confessing to the 
doctor the involuntary attraction which led her to think 
about Savinien and to centre ail her idcas of affection 
upon him, she turned aside and sat down in front of a 
great cluster of climbing plants, on the dark back- 
ground of which she looked at a distance like a blue 
and white flower. 

^^Now you see, godfather, that your nièces were 
very kind to me; yes, they were very kind," she re- 
peated as he approached her, to change the thoughts 
that made him pensive. 

^^ Poor little girl ! " cried the old man. 

He laid Ursula's hand upon his arm, tapping it 
gently, and took her to the terrace beside the river, 
where no one conld hear them. 
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" Why do you say, * Poor little girl ' ? " 

*' Don't yoQ see how they fear you? *' 

" Fear me, — why ? " 

'^ My next of kin are ver}' uneasy about my con- 
version. The}' no doabt attribute it to your influence 
over me; they fancy I shall deprive them of their 
inheritance to enrich you." 

"But you won't do that?" said Ursula naïvely, 
looking up at him. 

^* Oh, divine consolation of my old âge ! " said the 
doctor, taking his godchild in his arms and kissing her 
on both cheeks. "It was for her and not for myself, 
oh God ! that I besought thee just now to let me live 
until the day I give her to some good being who is 
worthy of her! — You will see comédies, m}' little 
angel, comédies which the Minorets and Crémières and 
Massins will come and play hère. You want to brighten 
and prolong my life ; they are longing for my death.*' 

"God forbids us to hâte any one, but if that is — 
Ah, I despise them?** exclaimed Ursula. 

** Dinner Is ready I " called La Bougival from Ihe 
portico, which, on the garden side, was at the end of 
the corridor. 
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IX. 



A FIRST CONFIDENCE. 

Ursula and her godfather were sitting at dessert in 
tbe pretty dining-room decorated with Chinese designs 
in black and gold lacqaer (the foUj of Leyrault-Levrault) 
when the justice of peaoe arrived. The doctor offered 
him (and tbis was a great mark of intimacj) a cup of 
his ooffee, a mixture of Mocha with Bourbon and Mar- 
tinique, roasted, ground, and made by himself in a 
silver apparatus calied a Chaptal. 

'' Well," said Bongrand, pushing up his glasses and 
looking slyly at the old man, ^^ the town is in commo- 
tion ; your appearance in church bas put your relatives 
beside themselves. You bave left your fortune to the 
priests, to the poor. You bave roused tbe families, 
and tbey are bestirring themselves. Haï ha! I saw 
their first irruption into the square ; tbey were as busy 
as ants wbo bave lost their eggs.'' 

"What did I tell you, Ursula?" cried tbe doctor. 
'^ At the rlsk of grieving you, my child, I must teach 
you to know the world and put you on your guard 
agalnst undeserved enmity." 
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^' I should like to say a word to joa on this snbject,** 
Baid Bongrand, seizing the occasion to speak to his old 
fHend of Ursula's future. 

The doctor put a black velvet cap on bis wbite head, 
the Justice of peace wore bis bat to protect bim from 
the night air, and they walked up and down the terrace 
discussing the means of securing to Ursula what ber 
godfather intended to bequeath to ber. Bongrand 
knew Dionis's opinion as to the iuvalidity of a will 
made by the doctor in favor of Ursula ; for Nemours 
was so preoccupied with the Minoret affairs that the 
matter had been much discussed among the lawyers of 
the little town. Bongrand considered that Ursula 
Mirouët was not a relative of Doctor Minoret, but he 
felt that the wbole spirit of législation was against the 
foistîng into familles of illegitimate off-sboots. The 
makers of the Code had foreseen only the weakness of 
fathers and mothers for their natural chîldren, withont 
considering that uncles and aunts might bave a like 
tenderness and a désire to provide for sucb children. 
Evidently there was a gap in the law. 

^' In ail other countries," he said, ending an explana- 
tion of the légal points which Dionis, Goupil, and Désiré 
had just explained to the beirs, ''Ursula would hâve 
nothing to fear; she îs a legitimate child, and the 
disability of ber father ougbt only to affect the inherî- 
tance from Valentine Mirouët, her grandfatber. But in 
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France the magistracy is unfortunately overwise and 
very consequential ; it inquires into the spirit of the 
law. Some lawyers talk moralîty, and might try to 
show that this hiatus in the Code came from the simple- 
mindedness of the legislators, who did not foresee the 
case, though, none the less, they established a princi- 
ple. To brîng a suit would be long and expensive. 
Zëlie would carry it to the court of appeals, and I might 
not be alive when the case was tricd.'' 

"The best of cases is often worthless," crîed the 
doctor. " Hère 's the question the lawyers wiU put, 
* To what degrees of relationship ought the disability 
of natural children in matters of inheritance to extend ? ' 
and the crédit of a good lawyer will lie in gaining a bad 
cause." 

"Faith!" said Bongrand, '* I dare not take upon 
myself to affirm that the judges would n't interpret the 
meaning of the law as increasing the protection glven 
to marriage, the etemal base of societ}*.*' 

Without explaining his intentions, the doctor rejected 
the idea of a trust. When Bongrand suggested to him 
a marriage with Ursula as the surest means of securing 
his property to her, he exclalmed, " Poor little girl I I 
might live fifteen jears ; what a fate for her ! " 

'* Well, what will you do, then? " asked Bongrand. 

" We '11 think about it — I '11 see," said the old man, 
evidently at a loss for a reply. 
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Jast then Ursula came to say that Monsieur Dionls 
wished to speak to the doctor. 

^' Already 1 " cried Minoret, looking at Bongrand. 
" Yes," he said to Ursula, " send him hère." 

^* l 'U bet my spectacles to a bunch of matches that 
he is the adyauce^ard of your heirs/' said Bongrand. 
*^ They breakfasted together at the post house, and 
something is being englneered." 

The notaiy, conducted by Ursula, came to the lower 
end of the garden. Afler the usual greetings and a 
few insignificant remarks, Dionls asked for a private 
interview ; Ursula and Bongrand retired to the salon. 

The distrust which superior men excite in men of 
business is yery remarkable. The latter deny them the 
leaaer powers while recognizing their possession of the 
higher, It is, perhaps, a tribute to them. Seeing 
them always on the higher plane of human things, 
men of business believe them incapable of descending 
to the infinitely petty détails which (like the dividends 
of finance and the microscopic facts of science) go to 
equalize capital and to form the worlds. They are 
mistaken ! The man of honor and of genius sees ail. 
Bongrand, piqued by the doctor's silence, but impelled 
by a sensé of Ursula's interests which he thought en- 
dangered, resolved to défend her against the heirs. He 
was wretched at not knowing what was taking place 
between the old man and Dionls. 
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*^ No matter how pare and innocent Ursula may be,*' 
he thought as he looked at her, '^ there is a point on 
which yoang girls do make their own law and their own 
morality. l'U test her. The Minoret-Levraults,** he 
began, settling bis spectacles, '^ might possibly ask you 
in marriage for their son." 

The poor child tumed pale. She was too well 

trained, and had too much delicacy to listen to what 

Dionis was saying to her unde ; but afber a moment's 

inward délibération, she thought she might show her- 

self, and then, if she was in the way, her godfather 

would let her know it. The Chinese pagoda which 

the doctor made his study had outside blinds to the 

glass doors; Ursula invented the excuse of shutting 

them. She begged Monsieur Bongrand's pardon for 

leaving him alone in the salon, but he smiled at her and 

said, '' Go ! go ! " 
Ursula went down the steps of the portico which led 

to the pagoda at the foot of the garden. She stood for 

some minutes slowly arranging the blinds and watching 

the sunset. The doctor and notary were at the end of 

the terrace, but as they turned she heard the doctor 

make an answer which reached the pagoda where she 

was. 

^^ My heirs would be delighted to see me invest my 

property in real estate or mortgages ; they imagine it 

would be safer there. I know ezactly what they are 
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sayîng; perhaps you corne from them. Let me tell 
you, my good sir, that m}^ disposition of my property 
is irrevocably made. My heirs will hâve the capital I 
broaght hère with me ; I wish them to know that, and 
to let me alone. If any one of thèm attempts to inter- 
fère with what I think proper to do for that young girl 
(pointing to Ursula) I shall come back from the other 
world and torment him. So, Monsieur Savinien de 
Portenduère will stay in prison if they count on me to 
get him out. I shall not sell my property in the 
Funds." 

Hearing thls last fragment of the sentence Ursula 
experienced the first and only pain which so far had 
ever touched her. She laid her head against the blind 
to steady herself. 

^^ Good God, what is the matter with her? ** thought 
the old doctor. ^^ She has no color ; such an émotion 
after dinner might klU her.*' 

He went to her with open arms and she fell into 
them almost fainting. 

^' Adieu, Monsieur/' he said to the notary, '' please 
leave us." 

He carried hîs child to an immense Louis XV. sofa 
which was in his studj', looked for a phial of hartshorn 
among his remédies and made her inhale it. 

^' Take my place/' said the doctor to Bongrand, who 
was terrified ; '* I must be alone with her." 
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The justice of peace accompanied the notary to the 
gâte, asking him^ bat withoat showlng any eagerness, 
what was the matter with Ursala. 

*' I don't know," replied Dionis. " She was stand- 
ing by the pagoda, listening to as, and just as her uncle 
(so-called) refused to lend some money at my request 
to yoang de Portendaère who is in prison for debt, — 
for he has not bad, like Monsiear du Boavre, a Mon- 
sieur Bongrand to défend him, — she tamed pale and 
staggered. Can she love him? Is there anything 
between them?" 

^^ At fifteen years of âge? pooh ! *' replied Bongrand. 

*'*' She was bom in Febmary, 1813 ; she '11 be sixteen 
in foar months.'' 

'^ I don*t believe she ever saw him," said the judge. 
*^ No, it is only a nervous attack." 

^* Attack of the heart, more likely," said the notary. 

Dionis was dclighted with this discovery, which would 
prevent the marrii^e in extremis which they dreaded, 
— the only sure means by which the doctor could de- 
fraad his relatives. Bongrand, on the other hand, saw 
a private castle of his own demolished; he had long 
thought of marrying his son to Ursula. 

*' If the poor girl loves that youth it will be a mis- 
fortune for her," replied Bongrand after a pause. 
'^ Madame de Portenduère is a Breton and infatuated 
with her noble blood." 
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" Luckilj — I mean for the honor of the Porten- 
duères/' replied the notary, od the point of betraying 
himBelf. 

Let us do the faithful and upright Bongrand the 
justice to saj that before he re-entered the salon he had 
abandoned, not without deep regret for his son, the 
hope he had cherished of some day calling Ursula his 
daughter. He meant to give his son six thousand 
francs a year the day he was appolnted substitute, and 
if the doctor would give Ursula a hundred thousand 
fVancs what a pearl of a home the pair would make ! 
His Eugène was so loyal and charming a fellow ! Per- 
haps he had praised his Eugène too often, and that had 
made the doctor distrustful. 

'' I shall hâve to corne down to the mayor's daugh- 
ter," he thought. " But Ursula without any money is 
worth more than Mademoiselle Levrault-Crémière with 
a million. However, the thlng to be donc îs to ma- 
nœuvre the marriage with this little Portenduère — if 
she really loves him." 

The doctor, afber closing the door to the library and 
that to the garden, took his goddaughter to the window 
which opened upon the river. 

" What ails you, my child ? " he said. " Your life is 
my life. Without your smiles what would beoome of 
me?" 

^' Savinien in prison ! " she said. 
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With thèse words a shower of tears fell from her eyes 
and she began to sob. 

" Saved I " thought the doctor, who was holding her 
puise with great anxietj. '^ Alas ! she has ail the sen- 
sitiveness of mj poor wife," he thought, fetching a 
stéthoscope whieh he put to Ursula's heart, applying 
his ear to it. '' Ah, that 's ail right," he said to him- 
self. ^^ I did not know, my darling, that you loved 
any one as yet," he added, looking at her ; '' but think 
out loud to me as you think to yourself ; tell me ail 
that has passed between you." 

"I do not love him, godfather; we bave nevcr 
spoken to each other/' she answered, sobbîng. ''But 
to hear he is in prison, and to know that you — harshly 
— refused to get him out — j'ou, so good ! " 

" Ursula, my dear little good angel, if 5^ou do not 
love him why did you put that little red dot against 
Saint Savinien's day Just as you put one before that of 
Saint Denis? Come, tell me everything about your 
little love-affair." 

Ursula blushed, swallowed a few tears, and for a 
moment there was silence between them. 

"Surely you are not afraid of your father, your 
û-iend, mother, doctor, and godfather, whose heart is 
now more tender than it ever has been.'* 

•' No, no, dear godfather," she said. " I will open 
my heart to you. Last May, Monsieur Savinien came 

10 
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to see his mother. Until then I had never taken 
notice of him. When he left home to live in Paris I 
was a child, and I did not see any différence between 
him and — ail of you — except perhaps that I loved 
yoa, and never thought of loving any one else. Mon- 
sieur Savinien came by the mail-post the night before 
his mother's fête-day; but we did not know it At 
seven the nezt morning, afber I had said my prayers, I 
opened the window to air my room and I saw the Win- 
dows in Monsieur Savinien's room open ; and Monsieur 
Savinien was there, in a dressing-gown, arranging his 
beard ; in ail his movements there was such grâce — I 
mean, he seemed to me so charming. He combed his 
black moustache and the little tuft on his chin, and I 
saw his white throat — so round ! — must I tell 3*ou ail? 
I noticed that his throat and face and that beautiful 
black hair were ail so différent from yours when I 
watch you arranging your beard. There came — I 
don't know how — a sort of glow into my heart, and 
up into my throat, my head ; it came so violently that 
I sat down — I could n't stand, I trembled so. But 
I longed to see him again, and presently I got up; 
he saw me then, and^ just for play, he sent me a kiss 
from the tips of his fîngers and — ** 

"And?" 

" And then,** she continued, " I hid myself — I was 
ashamed, but happy — why should I be ashamed of 
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being happy? That feeling — it dazzled my soal 
and gave it some power, but I don't know what — it 
came again each time I saw within me the same 
joang face. I loved this feeling, violent as it was. 
Goîng to mass, Bome unconquerable power made me 
look at Monsieur Savinien wîth bis motber on bis arm ; 
bis walk, bis clotbes, even tbe tap of bis boots on tbe 
pavement, seemed to me so cbarming. Tbe least Utile 
tbing about bim — bis band witb tbe délicate glove 
— acted like a spell upon me ; and yet I bad strengtb 
enoagb not to tbink of bim during mass. Wben tbe 
service was over I sta^-ed in tbe cburcb to let Madame 
de Portenduère go first, and tben I walked bebind bim. 
I could n*t tell you bow tbese little tbings excited me. 
Wben I reacbed bome, I turned round to fasten tbe 
iron gâte — " 

*^ Wbere was La Bougival? " asked the doctor. 

*^ Ob, I let ber go to tbe kitcben/' said Ursula sim- 
plj'. ^^ Tben I saw Monsieur Savinien standing quite 
still and looking at me. Ob ! godfatber, I was so proud, 
for I tbougbt I saw a look in bis eyes of surprise 
and admiration — I don't know wbat I would not do to 
make bim look at me again like tbat. It seemed to me 
I ougbt to tbink of notbing forevermore but pleasing 
bim. Tbat glance is now tbe best reward I bave for 
any good I do. From tbat moment I bave tbougbt of 
Mm incessantly, in spite of myself. Monsieur Savinien 
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went back to Paris that evening, and I hâve not seen 
him since. The street seems empty ; he took mj heart 
away with him — but he does not know it." 

^^ Is that ail? " asked the old man. 

^^ AUy dear godfather/' she said, with a sigh of regret 
that there was not more to tell. 

'^ My little girl," said the doctor, puttlng her on his 
knee; ''you are nearly sixteen and 3'our womanhood 
is beginning. You are now between your blessed 
childhood, which is ending, and the émotions of love, 
which will make your life a tumultuous one ; for you 
hâve a nervous sj^stem of exquisite sensibility. What 
bas happened to you, my child, is love,** said the old 
man with an expression of deepest sadness, — '^ love in 
ils holy simplicity ; love as it ought to be ; involuntarj', 
sudden, eoming like a thîef who takes ail — yes, aU ! 
I expected it. I hâve studîed women; many need 
proofs and miracles of affection before love conquers 
them ; but others there are, under the influence of sym- 
pathies explainable to-day by magnetic fluids, who are 
possessed by it in an instant. To you I can now tell 
ail — as soon as I saw the charming woman whose 
name you bear, I felt that I should love her forever, 
solely and faithfuUy, without knowing whether our 
characters or our persons suited eaeh other. Is there a 
second-sight in love? What answer can I gîve to that, 
I who hâve seen so many unions formed under celestial 
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auspices onlj to be ruptured later, giving rise to hatreds 
that are well-nigh eternal, to répugnances that are un- 
conquerable. The sensés sometimes harmonize while 
ideas are at variance ; and some persons live more by 
theîr minds than by their bodies. The contraiy is also 
true ; often minds agrée and persons displease. Thèse 
phenomena, the varying and secret cause of many sor- 
rows, show the wisdom of laws which give parents 
suprême power over the marriages of their children ; for 
a young girl is oflen duped by one or other of thèse 
hallucinations. Therefore I do not blâme you. The 
sensations you feel, the rush of sensibility which has 
come from its hidden source upon 3'our heart and upon 
your mind, the happiness with which 3'ou think of Sa- 
vinien/are ail natural. But, my darling child, society 
demands, as our good abbé has told us, the sacrifice of 
many natural inclinations. The destinies of men and 
women difier. I was able to ehoose Ursula Mirouët for 
my wife ; I could go to her and say that I loved her ; 
but a young girl is false to herself if she asks the love 
of the man she loves. A woman has not the right 
which men hâve to seek the accomplishment of her 
hopes in open day. Modesty is to her — above ail to 
you, my Ursula, — the insurmountable barrier which 
protects the secrets of her heart Your hésitation in 
confiding to me thèse first émotions shows me you would 
suffer cruel torture rather than admit to Savinien — " 
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*' Oh, jes ! " Bhe Baid. 

*^ Buty mj child, y ou must do more. You must re- 
press thèse feelings ; joa must forget them." 

*'Whj?" 

'^ Because, my darlîng, you must love only the man 
you marry ; and, even if Monsieur Savinien de Porten- 
duère loved you — " 

" I never thought of it." 

*' But listen : even if he loved 3'ou, even if his mother 
asked me to give him your hand, I should not consent 
to the marriage until I had subjected him to a long and 
thorough probation. His conduct bas been such as to 
make families distrust him and to put obstacles between 
himself and heiresses which cannot be easily overcome." 

A sofb smUe came in place of tears on Ursula^s sweet 
face as she said, '^ Then poverty is good sometimes." 

The doctor could find no answer to such innocence. 

*^ What bas he donc, godfather ? " she asked. 

*' In two years, my treasure, he bas incurred one 
hundred and twentj' thousand francs of debt. He bas 
had the folly to get himself locked up in Sainte- 
Pélagie, the debtor's prison ; an impropriety which will 
alwaj's be, in thèse days, a discrédit to him. A spend- 
thrifl who is willing to plunge his poor mother into 
povert}' and distress might cause his wife, as your poor 
father did, to die of despair." 

^^ Don*t you think he will do better? " she asked. 
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'* If bis mother pays his debts he will be penniless, 
and I don't know a worse panishment than to be a 
nobleman without means." 

This answer made Ursula thoughtful ; she dried her 
tears, and said : — 

^^ If you can save him, save him, godfather ; that 
service will give you a right to advise him ; you can 
remonstrate — " 

*' Yes," said the doctor, imitating her, '' and then he 
can corne hère, and the old lady will corne hère, and we 
shall see them, and — " 

^^ I was thinking only of him," said Ursula, blushing. 

'' Don't think of him, my ehild ; it would be folly,'' 
said the doctor gravely. '^ Madame de Portenduère, 
who was a Eergarouët, would never consent, even if she 
had to live on three hundrcd francs a year, to the mar- 
riage of her son, the Vicomte Savinien de Portenduère, 
with whom? — with Ursula Mîrouët, daughter of a 
bandsman in a régiment, without money, and whose 
father — alas! I must now tell 3'ou ail — was the bas- 
tard son of an organist, my father-in-law." 

*^ O godfather ! you are right ; we are equal only in 
the sight of God. I will not think of him again — ex- 
cept in my prayers," she said, amid the sobs which this 
painful révélation excited. '^ Give him what you meant 
to give me — what can a poor girl like me want? — ah, 
in prison, be I — " 
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^^ Offer to God jour disappointments, and perhaps 
he will help us." 

There was silence for some minâtes. When Ursula, 
wbo at first did not dare to look at her godfather, raised 
her ejes, her heart was deeplj moved to see the tears 
which were roUing down his withered cheeks. The 
tears of old men are as terrible as those of children are 
naturaL 

^' Oh what is it? " cried Ursula, flingîng herself at 
his feet and kissing his hands. ^' Are joa not sure of 
me?" 

^^ I, who longed to gratifj' ail 3'our wishes, it is I who 
am obliged to cause the first great sorrow of jour life ! " 
he said. ^^ I suffer as much as jou. I ne ver wept be- 
fore, except when I lost mj children — and, Ursula «- 
Yes," he cried suddenl}*, " I will do ail jou désire ! " 

Ursula gave him, through her tears, a look that was 
Tivid as lightning. She smiled. 

*^ Let us go into the salon, darling,** said the doctor. 
^^ Try to keep the secret of ail this to jourseU^" he 
added, leaving her alone for a moment in his studj. 

He felt himself so weak before that heavenlj smile 
that he feared he might say a woid of hope and thus 
mislead her. 
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X. 

THB FAMILY OF PORTENDUÈBE. 

Mapamr de PoBTENDuiRE WES at thîs momeot alone 
with the abbë in her frigid little salon on the ground- 
floor, having finished the récital of her troubles to the 
good priest, her only friend. She held in her hand 
some letters which he had just returned to her after 
reading them; thèse letters had brought her troubles 
to a climaz. Seated on her sofa beside a square table 
oovered with the remains of a dessert» the old lady was 
looking at the abbé, who sat on the other side of the 
table, doublcd up in hîs armchaîr and stroking his 
chin with the gesture common to valets on the stage, 
mathematicians, and priests, — a sign of profound méd- 
itation on a problem that was difficult to solve. 

This little salon, lighted bj two Windows on the 
Street and finished with a wainseot painted gra}', was 
80 damp that the lower panels showed the geometrical 
cracks of rotten wood when the paint no longer binds 
it The red-tiled floor, polished bj the old lady's one 
servant, required, for comfort's sake, before each seat 
small round mats of brown straw, on one of which the 
abbé was now restiug his feet. The old damask cur- 
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The oontrast between life in Paris and life in Nemours 
was likely to be fatal to a 3*oung man of twentj-one, 
free, with no one to say him naj, naturallj eager for 
pleasore, and for whom his name and bis connections 
opened the doors of ail the salons. Quite convinced 
that his mother had the savings of many years in her 
strong-box, Savinien soon spent the six thousand francs 
which she had given him to see Paris. That sum did 
not defray his expenses for six months, and he soon 
owed double that sum to his hôtel, his tailor, his boot- 
maker, to the man from whom he hired his carnages 
and horses, to a jeweller, — in short, to ail those traders 
and shopkeepers who oontribute to the luxury of young 
men. 

He had only just succeeded in makiug himself known, 
and had scaroely leamed how to converse, how to pré- 
sent himself in a salon, how to wear his waistcoats and 
choose them and to order his coats and tie his cravat, 
before he found himself in debt for over thîrty thousand 
francs, while still seeking the right phrases in which to 
déclare his love for the sister of the Marquis de Bon- 
queroUes, the élégant Madame de Sérizy, whose youth 
had been at its climax during the Empire. 

^* How is that 3'ou ail manage? *' asked Savinien one 
day, at the end of a gay breakfast with a knot of young 
dandies, with whom he was intimate as the 3'oung men 
of the présent day are intimate with each other, aU 
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aiming for the same thing and ail clalming an impos- 
sible eqoality. '* You were no richer than I and yet 
joa get along without anxiety ; yoa oontrlve to main- 
tain yoaraelves, while as for me I make nothing but 
debts." 

^ We ail b^an that way," answered Rastignac, laugh- 
ing, and the laugh was echoed by Lucien de Rubempré, 
Maxime de Traillcs, Emile Blondet, and others of the 
fashîonable young men of the day. 

^^ Though de Marsay was rich when he started in 
life he was an exception/' said the host, a parvena 
named Finot, ambitions of seeming intimate with thèse 
young men. ^* Any one but he," added Finot bowing 
to that persouage, ^' would hâve been ruined by it.** 

^' A true remark," said Maxime de Trailles. 

'^ And a tme idea," added Rastignac. 

" My dear fellow,** said de Marsay, gravely, to Sa- 
vinien ; ^^ debts are the capital stock of expérience. A 
good university éducation with tutors for ail branches, 
who don't teach you anything, costs sixty thousand 
francs. If the éducation of the world does cost double, 
at least it teaches you to understand life, politics, men, 
— and sometimes women." 

Blondet concluded the lesson by a paraphrase from 
La Fontaine : ^* The world sells dearly what we think 
it gives." 

Listead of laying to heart the sensible advice which 
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tbe cleyerest pilots of the Parisian archipelago gave 
him, Savinien took it ail as a joke. 

'^ Take care, mj dear fellow/* said de Marsay one 
da}'. " You hâve a great name ; if 3'ou don't obtain the 
fortune that name requires j^oall end jour dajs in 
the unifonn of a cayalry-sergeant ' We hâve seen the 
fall of nobler heads,' " he added, declaiming the line 
of Corneille as he took Sayinien*s arm. ^' About six 
years ago," he continued, ^'a 3'oung Comte d'Esgrignon 
came among us ; but he did not stay two 3'ears in the 
paradise of the great world. Alas I he lived and moved 
like a rocket. He rose to the Duchesse de Maufrig- 
neuse and fell to his native town, where he is now 
expiating his faults with a wheezy old father and a 
game of whist at two sous a point. Tell Madame de 
Sërizy your situation, candidly, without shame; she 
will understand it and be very useful to you. Whereas, 
if you play the charade of first love with her she 
will pose as a Rafaelle Madonna, practise ail the 
little games of innocence upon you, and take you 
joumeying at enormous cost through the Land of 
Sentiment." 

Savinien, still too young and toc pure in honor, dared 
not confess his position as to money to Madame de 
Sérizy. At a moment when he knew not which way to 
tum he had written his mother an appealing letter, to 
which she replied by sending him the sum of twenty 
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thousand francs, which was ail she possessed. This 
assistance brought him to the close of the first jear. 
Durlng the second, being hamessed to the chariot of 
Madame de Sérîzy, who was seriouslj' taken with him, 
and who was, as the saying is, forming him, he had 
reooorse to the dangerous expédient of borrowing. 
One of his Mends, a depaty and the friend of his cousin 
the Comte de Portenduère, advised him in his distress 
to go to Gobseck or Gigonnet or Palma, who, if duly 
informed as to his mother*s means, would give him an 
easy discoant. Usury and the deceptîve hclp of re- 
newals enabled him to lead a happy life for nearly 
eighteen months. Without daring to leave Madame de 
Sërizy the poor boy had fallen madly in love with the 
beautiful Comtesse de Kergarouet, a prude after the 
* fashion of young women who are awaiting the death of 
an old husband and making capital of their virtue in 
the interests of a second marriage. Quite incapable of 
understanding that calculating virtue is invulnérable, 
Savinien paid court to Emilie de Kergarouet in ail the 
splendor of a rîch man. He never missed either bail 
or théâtre at which she was présent. 

" You hâve n't powder enough, my boy, to blow up 
that rock,'* said de Marsay, laughing. 

That young klng of fashion who did, ont of commis- 
ération for the lad, endeavor to ezplain to him the 
nature of Emilie de Fontaine, merely wasted his words; 
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the gloomy lights of misfortane and the twilight of a 
prison were needed to convince Savinien. 

A note, impradenilj given to a jeweller in collasion 
with the money-lenders, wbo did not wish to haye the 
odium of arreslÂng the yonng man, was the means of 
sending Savinien de Portendaère, in defanlt of one 
handred and seventeen thousand francs and withont 
the knowledge of his friends, to the debtor's prison at 
Sainte-Pélagie. So soon as the fact was known Ras- 
tignac, de Marsay, and Lucien de Rabempré went 
to see him, and each offered him a banknote of a 
thousand francs when tbey found how reaUy destitate 
he was. Everything belonging to him had been seized 
except the clothes and the few jewels that he wore. 
The three yonng men (who brought an excellent dinner 
with them) discnssed Savinien's situation while drink* * 
ing de Marsay's wine, ostensibly to arrange for his 
future but really, no doubt, to judge of him. 

^^ When a man is named Savinien de Portenduère,'* 
cried Rastignac, '^ and bas a future peer of France for a 
cousin and Admirai Kergarouet for a great-uncle, and 
commits the enormous blunder of allowing himself to 
be put in Sainte-Pélagie, it is very certain that he must 
not stay there, my good fellow." 

"Why didn't you tell me?" cried de Marsay. 
*' You could hâve had my travelling-carnage, ton thon- 
sand francs, and letters of introduction for Germany. 
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We know Gobseck and Gigonnet and the other croco- 
diles ; we could hâve made them capitolate. But tell 
me, in the first place, what ass erer led yoa to drink of 
that cursed spring." 

*' Des Lapeaolx." 

The three joong men looked at each other with one 
and the same thonght and suspicion, but they did not 
utter it 

^'Ëxplain ail your resources; show us your hand," 
said de Marsay. 

When Savinien had told of his mother and her old« 
iashioned ways, and the little house with three Windows 
in the Rue des Bourgeois, without other grounds than a 
court for the well and a shed for the wood ; when he 
had valued the house, built of sandstone and pointed in 
reddish cernent, and put a price on the farm at Bor- 
dières, the three dandies looked at each other, and ail 
three sald with a solemn air the word of the abb^ 
in Alfred de Musset's *' Marrons du feu" (whichhad 
then just appeared), — *' Sad ! ** 

*' Your mother will pay if you write a clever letter/' 
sald Rastignac. 

*' Yes, but affcerwards? " cried de Marsay. 

^ If you had merely been put in the fiaore^* said 
Lucien, ^^the government would find you a place in 
diplomacy, but Sainte-Fëlagie isn't the antechamber 
of an embassy." 

11 
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'' Yon are not Btrong enoagh for Parîsian life/* said 
Rastignac. 

'^ Let us ooDsider the matter/' said de Marsay, look- 
ing Savinien over as a jockey examines a horse. ** Yoa 
bave fine blue ej-es, well opened, a white forehead well 
shaped, magnificent black hair, a little moustache 
wbicb suits those pale cbeeks, and a slim figure ; you 've 
a foot that tells race, shoulders and chest not quite 
those of a porter, but solid. You are what I call an 
élégant maie brunette. Your face is of the style 
Louis XII., hardly any color, well-formed nose ; and 
you bave the thing that pleases women, a something, I 
don't know what it is, which men take no account of 
themselves ; it is in the air, the manner, the tone of the 
Toice, the dart of the eye, the gesture, — in short, in a 
number of little things which women see and to which 
they attach a meaning which escapes us. You don't 
know your merîts, my dear fellow. Take a certain tone 
and style and in six months you '11 captivate an English- 
woman with a hundred thousand pounds ; but you must 
call yourself yiscount, a title which belongs to you. 
My charming step-mother, Lady Dudley, who bas not 
her equal for matching two hearts, will flnd you some 
such woman in the feus of Great Britain. What you 
must now do is to get the payment of your debts post- 
poned for ninety days. Why did n't you tell us about 
them ? The money-lenders at Baden would bave spared 
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3'oa — served y ou perhaps; bat now, after yoa bave 
once been in prison, thej'll despise joa. A monej- 
lender is, like society, like the massesi down on his 
knees before tbe man wbo is strong enough to trick 
bim, and pitiless to the lambs. To the eyes of some 
persons Sainte-Pélagie is a she-devil who barns the 
soûls of young men. Do yoa want my candid advice ? 
I shall tell }'oa as I told that little d'Esgrignon : ' Ar- 
range to pay yoar debts leisarely ; keep enoagh to llve 
on for tbree years, and marry some girl in the prov- 
inces who can bring yoa an Income of thirty thousand 
francs/ In the course of tbree years yoa can sarely 
find some virtaoas heiress who is willing to call her- 
self Madame la Vicomtesse de Portendaère. Sach is 
Tirtue, — let's drink to it I give yoa a toast: ^ The 
girl with raoney ! ' " 

The young men did not leave their ex-friend t\ll the 
oflSeîal hour for parting. The gâte was no sooner 
closed behind them than they said to each other: 
*' He's not strong enoagh! " *' He*s quite crushed.** 
"1 don't believe he'll pull through it?" 

The next day Savinien wrote his mother a confession 
in twenty-two pages. Madame de Portenduère, after 
weeping for one whole day, wrote first to ber son, 
promlsing to get him out of prison, and then to the 
Comte de Portenduère and to Admirai Kergarouet. 

The letters the abbé had just read and which the 
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poor mother was holding in her hand and moistening 
with tears, were the answers to her appeal, which had 
arriyed that morningi and had ahnost bioken her 

heart 

Paris, September, 1829. 
To Màdàmb db Pobtxkduèbb: 

Madame, — You cannot doubt the interest which the ad- 
mirai and I both feel in yoor troubles. What you ask of 
Monsieur de Eergarouet grieves me ail the more because onr 
house was a home to your son; we were proud of him. If 
Sayinien had had more confidence in the admirai we could 
hâve taken him to live with us, and he would already hâve 
obtained some good situation. But, unfortnnately, he told 
us nothing ; he ran into debt of his own accord, and even 
involved himself for me, who knew nothing of his pecuniary 
position. It is ail the more to be regretted because Saviuien 
bas, for the moment, tied our hands by allowing the authori- 
ties to arrest him. 

If my nephew had not shown a foolish passion for me and 
sacrificed our relationship to the yanîty of a loyer, we oould 
haye sent him to trayel in Germany while his afiairs were 
being settled hère. Monsieur de Kergarouet intended to get 
him a place in the War office ; but this imprisonment for 
debt will paralyze such efforts. You must pay his debts; let 
him enter the navy ; he will make his way like the true Por- 
tenduëre that he is ; he has the fire of the family in his beau- 
tiful black eyes, and we will ail help him. 

Do not be disheartened, madame; you haye many friends» 
among whom I beg you to consider me as one of the most 
sincère ; I send you our best wishes, with the respects of 

Your yery affectionate seryaut, 

Emilie de Kebgaroust. 
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The second letter was as foUows: — 

PosTXMDnÈBB, August, 18891 
To Madame db Pobtbnduèrb : 

Mt dbab AuNTy — I am more annoyed than surprîsed at 
SaviDien's pranks. As I am married and the father of two 
sous and one daughter, my fortune, already too small for my 
position and prospects» cannot be lessened to ransom a Por- 
tenduère from the hands of the Jews. Sell your farm, pay 
bis debts, and corne and live with us at Portenduère. You 
shall receive the welcome we owe you, even though our views 
may not be entirely in accordance with yours. You shcJl be 
made happy, and we will manage to marry Sayinien, whom 
my wife thinks channing. This little outbreak is nothing ; 
do not make yourself unhappy ; it will never be known in 
this part of the country, where there are a number of rich 
girls who would be delighted to enter our family. 

My wife joins me in assuring you of the happiuess 

you would give us, and I beg you to accept her wishes for 

the realization of this plan, together with my affectionate 

respects. 

Luc-Saviniex, Comte de Portenduère. 

^^ What letters for a Kergaroaet to receive I " cried 
the old Breton lady, wiping her eyes. 

^^The admirai does not know his nephew is in 
prison," said the Abbé Chaperon at last ; ^^ the countess 
alone read your letter, and bas answered it for him. But 
you must décide at once on some course," he added 
after a pause, *' and this is what I bave the honor to 
advise. Do not sell your farm. The lease is just out, 
having lasted twenty-four years ; in a few months yoa 
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can raise the rent to six thousand francs and get a 
premium for double that amount. Borrow what 3'oa 
need of somc honest man, — not from the townspeople 
nho make a business of mortgages. Tour neighbor 
hère is a most worthj man ; a man of good society, 
who knew it as it was before the Revolation, who 
was once an atheist, and is now an eamest Catholic. 
Do not let your feeliugs debar you from golng to his 
house this very evening ; he will fully understand the 
step you take ; foiget for a moment that you are a 
Kergarouet." 

<^ Ne ver ! " said the old mother, in a sharp voice. 

** Well, then, be an amiable Eergarouet ; come 
when he is alone. He will lend 3'ou the money at three 
and a half per cent, perhaps even at three per cent, and 
will do you this service delicately ; you will be pleased 
with him. He can go to Paris and release Savinien 
himself; — for he will hâve to go there to sell out his 
funds, — and he can bring the lad back to 3'ou." 

" Are you speaking of that little Minoret? " 

*' That little Minoret is eighty-three years old," said 
the abbë, smiling. '*My dear lady, do hâve a little 
Christian charity ; don't wound him, — he might be 
useful to you in other wa3-s." 

"Whatways?" 

^' He has an angel in his house ; a precious young 
girl — " 
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*» Oh ! that lîttle Ursula. What of that ? " 

The poor abbë did not dare pursue the sabject after 
thèse significant words, the laconic sharpness of which 
eut through the proposition he was about to make. 

^^ I think Doetor Minoret is veiy rich," he said. 

*^ So much the better for him.'' 

^^ You hâve indirectly caused jour son's misfortunes 
by refusing to give him a profession ; beware for the 
future," said the abbë stemlj. ^^ Am I to tell Doetor 
Minoret that 3'ou are coming?'' 

*^ Why cannot he corne to me if he knows I want 
him?" she replied. 

*' Ah, madame, if you go to him you will pay him 
three per cent ; if he comes to you you will pay him 
five," said the abbë, inventing this reason to influ- 
ence the old lady. '* And if you are forced to seil 
your farm by Dionis the notary, or by Massin the 
derk (who would refuse to lend you the money, know- 
ing it was more their interest to buy), you would lose 
half its value. I hâve not the slightest influence on 
the Dionis, Massins, or Levraults, or any of those rich 
men who covet your farm and know that your son is 
in prison." 

"They know it! oh, do they know it?" she ex- 
daimed, throwing up her arms. ^'Therel my poor 
abbë, you hâve let your coflTee get ooldl Tiennette, 
Tiennette I " 
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Tieanette, an old Breton seiruit sixty j-ean of âge, 
wearing s short gown and a Breton cap, came quit^y 
in and took tbe abbé's coffee to warm it. 

" Let be, Monsieur le recteur," she said, seeing that 
the abbé meant to drink it, " I '11 Jost put it into tbe 
bain-marie, It won't spoil it" 

''Well," aald the abbé to Madame de Portenduère 
in bis most insinuating voice, " I shall go and tell the 
doctor of jour visit, and yoo will conie — " 

The old mother did not yield till aller an bour's dia- 
cnssioD, during which the abbé was forced to repeat bis 
arguments at least ten times. And eren tben the proud 
Eergarouet was not vanqnished nntil be used the words, 
"Savinien vould go." 

'< It is better tbat I should go thaa he," ehe said. 
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XL 



SAVINIEN 8AVED. 

The dock was Btriking nine when the lîttle door 
made in the large door of Madame de Portenduère's 
house closed on the abbë, who immediately crossed the 
road and hastilj rang the bell at the doctor's gâte. 
He fell from Tîennette to La Bougival ; the one said to 
him, *'Why do you corne so late, Monsieur Tabbé?** 
as the other had said, '^ Why do you leave Madame so 
early when she is in trouble? " 

The abbé found a numerous company assembled in 
the green and brown salon ; for Dionis had stopped at 
Massin's on his way home to re-assure the heirs by 
repeating their uncle's words. 

" I believe Ursula bas a love-affair," said he, " which 
will be nothing but pain and trouble to her ; she seems 
romantic'' (extrême sensibility is so called by notariés), 
"and, you'U see, she won't marry soon. Therefore, 
don't show her any distrust ; be veiy attentive to her 
and very respectfUl to your uncle, for he is slyer than 
fifty Qoupîls," added the notary — without being aware 
that GoupO is a corruption of the word vulpea^ a fox. 
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So Mesdames Massîn and Crémière with their hos- 
bands, the post master and Désiré, together with the 
Kemoars doctor and Bongrand, made an unusual and 
nolsj party in the doctor's salon. As the abbé entered 
he heard the sound of the piano. Poor Ursula was 
Just ânishing a sonata of Beethoven*s. With girlish 
mischief she had chosen that grand music, which must 
be studied to be understood, for the purpose of dis- 
gusting thèse women with the thing they coveted. The 
finer the music the less ignorant persons like it. So^ 
whcn the door opened and the abbé's vénérable head 
appeared they ail eried out: '^Ah! hère 's Monsieur 
Tabbé I " in a tone of relief, delighted to jump up and 
put an end to their torture. 

The exclamation was echoed at the card-table, where 
Bongrand, the Nemours doctor, and old Minoret were 
victims to the presumption with which the collector, in 
order to propitiate his great-uncle, had proposed to 
take the fourth hand at whist. Ursula left the piano. 
The doctor rose as if to receive the abbé, but really to 
put an end to the game. After many compliments to 
their unde on the wonderful proficiency of his god- 
daughter, the heirs made their bow and retired. 

^^ 6ood-night, my friends," cried the doctor as the 
iron gâte clanged. 

^'Ahl that 's where the money goes/' said Madame 
Crémière to Madame Massin, as they walked on. 
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^' Gk)d forbid that I should spend znonej to teach 
my little Aline to make such a dîn as that I " cried 
Madame Massin. 

^^ She said it was Beethoven, who is thought to be a 
fine musician," said the collector; *^ he bas qaîte a 
réputation." 

'^ Not in Nemours, l'm sure of tbat," said Madame 
Crémière. 

'' I believe uncle made her play it expressly to drive 
us away," said Massin ; '' for I saw him give that little 
minx a wink as she opened the music-book." 

''If that 's the sort of charivari they like," said 
the post master, ''they are quite right to keep to 
themselves." 

" Monsieur Bongrand must be fond of whist to stand 
such a dreadful racket," said Madame Crémière. 

" I shall never be able to play before persons who 
don*t understand music," Ursula was sajring as she sat 
down beside the whist-table. 

" In natures richly organized," said the abbé, " sen- 
timents can be developed onl}' in a congenial atmos- 
phère. Just as a priest is unable to give the blessing 
in présence of an evil spirit, or as a chestnut-tree dies 
in a clay soll, so a musician's genius has a mental 
éclipse when he is surrounded by ignorant persons. In 
ail the arts we must receive from the soûls who make 
the environment of our soûls as much intenslty as we 
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oonrej to them. Thîs axiom, whicb rôles the haman 
mind, bas been made into proverbs : * Howl with the 
wolyes ; ' ^ Like meets like.' But the safTering joa felt, 
Ursula, aflécts délicate and tender natures only/' 

^* And so, frlends/' said the doctor, ^* a thing which 
wonld merelj give pain to most women might kill my 
litUe Ursula. Ah ! when I am no longer hère, I charge 
jou to see that the hedge of which CatuUus spoke, — 
Vt JtoSf etc., — a protecting hedge is raîsed between 
this cherîshed flower and the world." 

" And yet those ladies flattered you, Ursula," said 
Monsieur Bongrand, smiling. 

*' Flattered her grossi}'/' remarked the Nemours 
doctor. 

'' I bave always noticed how vulgar foroed flattery 
îs," said old Minoret. " Why is that? " 

^'A true thought bas its own delicacy," said the 
abbë. 

'^Did you dine with Madame de Portenduère?'* 
asked Ursula, with a look of anxious curiosity. 

**Yes; the poor lady is terribly distressed. It is 
possible she may corne to see you this evening, Mon- 
sieur Minoret/' 

Ursula pressed her godfather*s hand under the table. 

'^ Her son,'* said Bongrand, '^ was rather too simplc- 
minded to lire in Paris wîthout a mentor. When I 
heard that inquiries were being made hère about the 
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property of the old lady I feared he was disconnting 
her death." 

^'Is it possible you think him capable of it?" said 
Ursula, with sach a terrible glanée at Monsieur Bon- 
grand that he said to himself rather sadly, ^^ Alas ! yes, 
she loves him." 

^' Yes and no/' said the Nemours doctor, replying to 
Ursula's question. '' There is a great deal of good in 
Savinien, and that is why he is now in prison ; a 
scamp wouldn't hâve got there.'' 

^^Don't let us talk about it any more," said old 
Minoret. '^ The poor mother must not be allowed to 
weep if there 's a way to dry her tears." 

The four friends rose and went out ; Ursula accom- 
panied them to the gâte, saw her godfather and the 
abbë knock at the opposite door, and as soon as Tien- 
nette admitted them she sat down on the outer wall 
with La Bougival beside her. 

^' Madame la vicomtesse," said the abbé, who entered 
first into the little salon, '' Monsieur le docteur Minoret 
was not willing that you should hâve the trouble of 
coming to him — " 

'' I am too much of the old school, madame," inter- 
rupted the doctor, ^' not to know what a man owes to a 
woman of your rank, and I am very glad to be able, as 
Monsieur Tabbë teUs me, to be of service to you." 

Madame de Portenduère, who dislikcd the step the 
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abbë had advised 80 mndi that she bad abnost decided, 
after he left her, to apply to the notary instead, waa 
surprîsed by Miooret's attention to anch a degree tbat 
sbe rose to reœWe bim and signed to bim to take a 
cbair. 

^^ Be seated, monsieur/' sbe said witb a régal air. 
*^ Onr dear abbé bas told yon tbat tbe viscoant is in 
prison on acooont of some yoatbfol debts, — a bundred 
tbousand francs or so. If yon could lend tbem to bim 
I would secure you on ray farm at BorcKëres." 

" We will talk of tbat, madame, wben I bave brougbt 
your son back to yon — if you will allow me to be your 
emissary in tbe matter/' 

^^ Very good, monsieur/' sbe said, bowing ber bead, 
and looking at tbe abbè as if to say, '^ You were rigbt ; 
be really is a man of good society." 

'^ You see, madame/' said tbe abbë, '' tbat my friend 
tbe doctor is full of dévotion to yoor family." 

*' We sball be grateful, monsieur/' said Madame de 
Portenduëre, making a visible effort ; '^ a joumey ta 
Paria, at your âge, in quest of a prodigal, is — " 

'^ Madame, I bad tbe honor to meet, in *65, tbe illua> 
trions Admirai de Portenduère in tbe bouse of tbat 
excellent Monsieur de Malesberbes, and also in tbat of 
Monsieur le Comte de Buffon, wbo was anxious to 
question bim on some curions résulta of bis voyages. 
Possibly Monsieur de Portenduère, your late busband, 
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was présent. Those were fhe gloriotifl days of the 
French nary ; it bore oomparison with that of Gieat 
Britain, and !ts offlcers had their fbll qnota of coorage. 
With what impatience we awaited in '83 and '84 the 
news from St Roch. I came ver; near senring as sur- 
geon in the king's service. Tonr great-nncle, who is 
still living, Admirai Kergaronet, fought his splendid 
battle at that tîme in the 'Belle-Ponle."* 

** Ah ! if he did bnt know his great-nephew is in 
prison I '* 

**He wonld not leave him there a day,** said old 
Hinoret, rising. 

He held ont his hand to take that of the old lady, 
which she allowed him to do ; then he kissed it respect- 
fùlly, bowed profonndly, and left the room ; bat retnmed 
immediately to say : — 

*' My dear abbé, may I ask yon to engage a place in 
the diligence for me to-morrow? *' 

The abbé stayed behind for half an honr to sing the 
praises of his friend, who meant to win and had snc- 
ceeded in winning the good grâces of the old lady. 

^* He is an astonishing man for his âge/' she said. 
*^ He talks of going to Paris and attending to my son's 
affairs as if he were only twenty-fire. He has certainly 
seen good sodety." 

'' The very best, madame ; and to-day more than one 
son of a peer of France would be glad to marry his 
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goddaugliter with a million. Ah ! if that idea should 
corne into Savinien's head ! «^ tiines are so changed 
that the objections woold not corne from jour sîde, 
especially afler his late condnct — ** 

The amazement into whîch the speech threw the old 
lady alone enabled him to finish it« 

'^ Ton hâve lost yoor sensés,** she sald at last. 

^' Think it over^ madame ; God grant that jour son 
may condnct himself in future in a manner to win that 
old man's respect/* 

*< If it were not you, Monsieur 1* abbé/' said Madame 
de Portenduèrc; ^' if it were any one else who spoke to 
me in that way — " 

'' You would not see him again," said the abbé, smil- 
ing. *^ Let us hope that your dear son will enlighten 
you as to what occurs in Paris in thèse days as to mar- 
riages. You will think only of Savinien's good ; and 
as you really hâve helped to compromise his future you 
will not stand in the way of his making himself another 
position." 

" And it is you who say that to me? " 

<' If I did not say it to you, who would?*' cried the 
abbé rising and making a hasty retreat. 

As he left the house he saw Ursula and her godfather 
standing in their courtyard. The weak doctor had 
been so entreated by Ursula that he had Just yielded to 
her. She wanted to go with him to Paris, and gave a 
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thoasand reasons. He called to the abbë and begged 
him tx> engage the whole coupé for him that veiy even- 
ing if the booking-office were still open. 

The next day at half-past six o'cloek the old man 
and the joung girl reached Paris, and the doctor went 
at once to consalt his notary. Political events were 
then very threatening. Monsieur Bongrand had re- 
marked in the course of the preceding cvening that 
a man must be a fool to keep a penny in the public 
funds so long as the quarrel between the press and the 
court was not made up. Minoret's notary now indi* 
rectly approved of this opinion. The doctor therefore 
took advantage of his journey to sell out his manufact- 
uring stocks and his shares in the Funds, ail of which 
were then at a high value, depositing the proceeds in 
the Bank of France. The notary also advised his 
client to sell the stocks lefb to Ursula by Monsieur de 
Jordy. He promised to employ an eztremely clever 
and wily broker to treat with Savinien's creditors ; but 
said that in order to succeed it would be necessary for 
the young man to stay several days longer in prison. 

*^ Haste in such matters alwaj's means the loss of at 
least fifleen per cent," said the notary. '^ Besides, 
you can*t get your money under seven or eight days." 

When Ursula heard that Savinien would hâve to stay 

at least a week longer in jail she begged her godfather 

to let her go there, if only once. Old Minoret refused. 

12 
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The ande and nieoe were stajing in a hôtel in tfae Bae 
Croix des Petita-Champs where the doctor had taken a 
very suitable apartment Knowing the scrupuloos honor 
and pix>priety of his goddaughter he made her piomlBe 
not to go ont while he waA away ; at other times he 
took her to 0ee the arcades, the shops, the boulevarda ; 
but nothipg aeemed to amuse or interest her. 

^^ What do jou want to do? " asked the old man« 

^^ See Sainte-Pélagie/' she answered obstinately. 

Mini^ret called a hackney-coach and took her to the 
Sae de la Clef, where the carnage drew up before the 
shabby front of the old convent then transformed into 
a prison. The sight of those high gray walls, with 
eyery window barred, of the wicket through which none 
can enter without stooping (horrible lessonl), of the 
whole gloomy structure in a quarter full of wretehed» 
ness, where it rises amid squalîd streets like a suprême 
misery, — this assemblage of dismal things so oppressed 
Ursula's heart that she burst into tears. 

«« Oh ! " she sald, ^' to imprison young men in this 
dreadful place for moneyl How can a debt to a 
money-lender hâve a power the king has not? He 
there ! " she cried. ^^ Where, godfather?" she added, 
looking from window to window. 

*' Ursula," said the old man, '' you are making me 
commit great follies. This is not forgetting him as 
you promised.'' 
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'* But," she ai^tted, '* if I must renonnce him rnost I 
alflo cease to feel an interest in him? I can love him 
and not marry at ail." 

^^ Ahl " cried the doctor, ^'there is so mnch reason 
in yonr unreasonablenesa that I am Bony I biought 
you.'' 

Three days later the worthy man had ail tiie reoeipts 
signed, and the l^al papers ready for Savinien's release. 
The payments, induding the notariés' fées, amounted to 
eighty thousand francs. The doctor went himself to 
see Savinien released on Saturday at two o'clock. 
The yoang yisoount, already informed of what had hap* 
pened by his mother, thanked his liberator with sincère 
warmth of heart 

** You must retum at once to see jronr mother," the 
old doctor said to him. 

Savinien answered in a sort of confusion that he had 
contracted certain debts of honor while in prison, and 
related the visit of his friends. 

^' I suspected there was some personal debt^" cried 
the doctor, smiling. ^'Yonr mother borrowed a han- 
dred thoasand fVancs of me, bat I hâve paid ont only 
eighty thousand. Hère is the rest ; be careful how you 
spend it, monsieur ; consider what you hare left of It as 
your stake on the green cloth of fortune." 

During the last eight days Savinien had made many 
reflections on the présent conditions of lifé. CompetI' 
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tion in everything necessitated hard work on the part of 
whoever songbt a fortane. Illégal methods and tinder- 
hand dealing demanded more talent than open efforts in 
face of daj. Sucoess in sodety, far from giving a man 
position, wasted his Unie and reqaired an immense 
deal of monej. The name of Portendaère, which his 
mother considered all-powerfal, had no power at ail in 
Paris. His cousin the deputj, Comte de Portenduère, 
cat a verj poor figure in the Elective Chamber in prés- 
ence of the peerage and the court ; and had none too 
much crédit personally. Admirai Eergaronët existed 
only as the husband of his wife. Savinien admitted to 
himself that he had seen orators, men from the middle 
classes, or lesser noblemen, become influential person- 
ages. Money was the pivot, the sole means, the only 
mechanism of a society which Louis XYIII. had tried 
to create in the likeness of that of England. 

On his way from the Rue de la Clef to the Rue Croix 
des Petits-Champs the young gentleman divulged the 
upshot of thèse méditations (which were certainly in 
keeping with de Marsay's advice) to the old doctor. 

*' I ought," he said, " to go into oblivion for three or 
four years and seek a career. Perhaps I could make 
myself a name by writing a book on statesmanship or 
morals, or a treatise on some of the great questions of 
the day. While I am looking out for a marriage 
with some young lady who could make me eligible to 
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the Chamber, I will work hard in silence and in 
obscarity." 

Studying the joang fellow's face with a keen eje, the 
doctor saw the serions porpose of a wounded man who 
was anxious to vindicate himself. He therefore cor- 
dially approved of the scheme. 

*' My friend," be said, '* if you strip off the skin of 
the old nobility (which is no longer wom in thèse days) 
I will nndertake, after yon bave lived for three or four 
years in a steady and indastrious manner, to find you a 
superîor yonng girl, beautiful, amiable, pious, and pos- 
sessing from seven to eight hundred thousand f^ancs^ 
who will make yoa happy and of whom yon will bave 
every reason to be proad, — one whose only nobility is 
that of the heart" 

'* Ah, doctor! ** cried the young man, *' there is no 
longer a nobility in thèse days, — nothing but an 
aristocraçy." 

^^ Go and pay your dcbts of bonor and come back 
hère. I shall engage the coupe of the diligence, for 
my nièce is with me," said the old man. 

That eyening, at six o'clock, the three travellers 
started fVom the Rue Dauphiue. Ursula had put on a 
veil and did not say a word. Savinien, who once, in a 
moment of superficial gallautry, had sent her that kisa 
which invaded and conquered her soûl like a love-poemi 
had completely forgotten the young girl in the hell of 
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his Paridan dchts; moreover Us hopeless love for 
ÉmiUe de Kergaroaet hindered him from bestowing a 
thought on a few glances exchanged with a Httle coon- 
tiy girl. He did not reooguize her whcn the doctor 
handed her into the ooach and tiien sat down beside 
her to separate her from the yoong Tiaoount. 

«' I hâve Bome bills to give yoa," said the doctor to 
the young man. " I hâve brought ail yoor papers and 

dooaments." 

" I came veiy near not getting off," said Savinien, 
*' for I had to order linen and clothes ; the Philistines 
took ail ; I retom like a true prodigaL*' 

However interesting were the sabjects of conversa- 
tion between Ihe young man and the old one, and how- 
ever witty and clever were certain remarks of the 
viscount, the young girl continued silent till after dusk, 
her green veil lowered, and her hands crossed on her 
shawl. 

'< Mademoiselle does not seem to hâve enjoyed Paris 
very much," said Savinien at last, somewhat piqued. 

^^ I am glad to retum to Nemours/' she answered in 
a trembling voice raising her veiL 

Notwithstanding the dim light Savinien then recog- 
nized her by the heavy braids of her hair and the bril- 
liancy of her blue eyes. 

" I, too, leave Paris to bury myself in Nemoors 
without regret now that I meet my charming neighbor 
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agaiD," he said; ^'I hope, Monsieur le docteur that 
yoa will receive me in jour hoase ; I love mnsic, and I 
remember to bave liatened to Mademoiaelle Ursola'B 
piano." 

^' I do not know," replied the doctor grayelj, 
*' whether your mother woold approve of joar visits to 
an old man whose datj it is to care for this dear child 
with ail the solicitude of a mother." 

This reserved answer made Savinien reflect, and be 
tben remembered the kisses so thoughtlessly wafted. 
Night came; the beat was great. Savinien and the 
doctor went to sleep first. Ursula, whose head was 
full of projects, did not succumb till midnight She had 
taken off her straw-bonnet, and ber head, oovered with 
a little embroidered cap, dropped upon her unde's 
shoulder. When they reachcd Bouron at dawn, Savi- 
nien awoke. He tben saw Ursula in the slight disarraj 
naturallj caused bj the jolting of the vehicle ; her cap 
was rumpled and half off ; the bair, unbouod, had fallen 
each side of her face, whicb glowed from the beat of the 
night; in this situation, dreadful for women to whom 
dress is a necessarj auxiliarj, jouth and beautj tii- 
umphed. The slecp of innocence is alwajs lovely. The 
half-opened lips showed the pretty teeth ; the shawl, un- 
fastened, gave to view, beneath the folds of her muslin 
gown and without offenoe to her modesty, the graoeful« 
ness of her figure. The purity of the virgin spirit shone 
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on the sleeping countenance ail the more plainly because 
no other expression was there to interfère with it Old 
Minoret, who presentlj woke ap, placed his chlld's 
head in the corner of the carriage that she might be 
more at ease ; and she let him do it unconsciously, so 
deep was her sleep after the many wakeful nights she 
had spent in thinking of Savinien*s trouble. 

^^ Poor little girl ! " said the doctor to his neighbor, 
^'she sleeps like the child she is." 

" You must be proad of her," replied Savinien ; " for 
she seems as good as she is beantifal." 

*' Ah ! she is the joy of the house. I conld not love 
her better if she were my own danghter. She will be 
sixteen on the 5th of next Febmary. God grant that 
I may live long enoagh to marry her to a man who will 
make her happy. I wanted to take her to the théâtre in 
Paris, where she was for the first Urne, but she refuscd ; 
the Abbë Chaperon had forbidden it. 'But/ I said, 
' when you are married your husband will want 3'ou to 
go there.' 'I shall do what my husband wants,' she 
answered. ' If he asks me to do evil and I am weak 
enough to yield, he will be responsible bcfore God — 
and so I shall hâve strength to refiise him, for his own 
sake.' '' 

As the ooach entered Nemours, at five in the mom- 
ing, Ursubi woke up, ashamed at her rumpled condi- 
tion, and confused by the look of admiration which she 
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encountered flrom Savinien. During the hour it had 
taken the diligence to corne from Bouron to Nemours 
the yoang man had fallen in love with Ursula ; he had 
studied the pure candor of that soûl, the beanty of that 
body, the whiteness of the skln, the delicacy of the 
features ; he recalled the charm of the voice which had 
uttered but one expressive sentence, in which the poor 
child said ail, intending to say nothing. A presenti- 
ment seemed suddenly to take hold of hlm ; he saw in 
Ursula the woman the doctor had pîctured to him, 
framed in gold by the magie words, ^' Seven or eight 
hnndred thousand francs." 

*' In three or four years she will be twenty, and I 
shall be twenty-seven/' he thought. ^^ The good doctor 
talked of probation, work, good conduct I Sly as he 
is I shall make him tell me the truth.'* 

The three neighbors parted in the street in front of 
their respective homes, and Savinien put a little court- 
ing into his e3*es as he gave Ursula a parting glance. 

Madame de Portenduère let her son sleep till mld- 
day; but the doctor and Ursula, in spite of their 
fatiguing journey, went to high mass. Savinien's 
release and his retum in company with the doctor had 
explained the reason of the latter*s absence to the news- 
mongers of the town and to the heirs, who were once 
more assembled in oonventicle on the square, just as 
they were two weeks earlier when the doctor attended 
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hls first mas8. To the great astonidiiiient of ail the 
groaps, Madame de Portesdaère, on leasing the churelv 
stopped old Minoret, wbo oilëred her his aim and took 
her home. The old lady asked him to dinner that 
evening, also asking hts nièce and amaring him that 
ihe abbé would be the only other gnest. 

*^ He most hâve wished Ursola to see Faris," said 
Mlnoret-Levranlt 

'' Pest ! " cried Crémière ; " he cant take a step 
without that gîrl ! ** 

*^ SomethÎDg mast hâve happened to make old Por- 
tenduère accept his arm," said Massin. 

** So none of yoa hâve guessed that yonr nncle has 
sold his Funds and released that little Savinien?** cried 
Goupil. *^He refased Dionis, bat he didn*t refhse 
Madame de Portenduère — Ha, ha ! yoa are ail done 
ibr. The viscoant will propose a marriage-contract 
instead of a mortgage, and the doctor will make the 
husband settle on his jewel of a glrl the sam he has 
now paLd to secare the alliance.'* 

** It is not a bad thing to marry Ursula to Savinien," 
said the butcher. ** The old lady gives a dinner to-day 
to Monsieur Minoret. Tiennette came early for a 
filet." 

** Well, Dionis, hère 's a fine to-do I *' said Massin, 
rushing up to the notary, who was entering the square. 

'«What is? It*s ail going right/' retumed the 
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notary. " Yonr nncle bas sold hîs Fonds and Madame 
de Portendaère bas sent for me to witness the signing 
of a mortgage on her property for one handred thon* 
sand francs, lent to her bj 3^our nncle." 

^ Yes, bot suppose tbe yoang people sbould many ? ** 

'^Tbat's as if yoa said Goupil was to be my suc- 
cessor." 

" The two things are not so impossible/' said Goupil. 

On retuming ftom mass Madame de Portenduère 
told Tiennette to inform her son that she wished to see 
him. 

The little bouse had three bedrooms on the first floor. 
That of Madame de Portenduère and that of her late 
husband were separated by a large dressîng-room lîghted 
by a skylight, and connected by a little antechamber 
which opened on the staîrcase. The window of the 
other room, occupied by Savinien, looked, like that of 
bis late father, on the street. The staîrcase went up at 
the back of the bouse, leaying room for a little study 
lighted by a small round window opening on the court. 
Madame de Portenduère's bedroom, the gloomiest in the 
bouse, also looked into the court ; but the widow spent 
ail her time in the salon on the ground-floor, which com- 
municated by a passage with the kitchen built at the 
end of the court, so that this salon was made to answer 
the double purpose of drawing-room and dining-ioom 
combined. 
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The bedroom of the late Monsiear de Portenduère 
remained as he had left it on the day of bis death ; 
there was no change except that he was absent. 
Madame de Portenduère had made the bed herself ; 
lajing npon it the nnlform of a naval captain, bis 
sword, cordon, orders, and bat. The gold snaff-box 
fVom whicb ber late busband had taken snnff for the 
last tîme was on the table, with bis prayer-book, bis 
watch, and the cup from whicb he drank. His white 
balr, arranged in one curled look and fhtmed, bung 
above a crucifix and the holy water in the alcôve. Ail 
the llttle omaments he had wom, his joumals, bis fumi' 
ture, bis Dutch spittoon, bis spy-glass banging by the 
mantel, were ail there. The widow had stopped the 
bands of the clock at the honr of his death, to which 
they always pointed. The room still smelt of the pow- 
der and the tobacco of the deceased. The beailh was as 
be lefl it. To ber, entering there, ho was again visible 
in the many articles which told of his daily habits. His 
tall cane with its gold head was where he had last 
placed it, with his buckskin gloves close by. On a 
table against the wall stood a gold vase, of coarse work- 
manship but worth three thousand francs, a gifl from 
Havana, whicb city, at the time of the American War 
of Independence, be had protected from an attack by 
the British, bringing bis convoy safe into port after an 
engagement with superior forces. To recompense tbis 
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service the King of Spain had made him a knight of 
his order ; the same event gave Mm a right to the next 
promotion to the rank of vice-admiral, and he also 
received the red ribbon. He then married his wife, who 
had a fortune of about two hundred thousand francs. 
But the Révolution hindered his promotion, and Mon- 
sieur de Portenduère cmigrated. 

'' Where is my mother? " said Savinien to Tiennette. 

^ She is waiting for jou in jour father's room/' said 
the old Breton woman. 

Savinien could not repress a shudder. He knew his 
mother's rigid principles, her worship of honor, her 
loyalty, her faith in nobility, and he foresaw a scène. 
He went up to the assault with his heart beating and 
his face rather pale. In the dim light which filtered 
through the blinds he saw his mother dressed in black, 
and with an air of solemnity in keeping with that 
fhnereal room. 

'^ Monsieur le vicomte/' she said when she saw him, 
rising and taking his hand to lead him to his father's 
bed, ^' there died your father, — a man of honor ; he died 
wlthout reproach from his own conscience. His spirit 
is there. Surely he groaned in heaven when he saw 
his son degraded by imprisonment for debt Under 
the old monarchy that stain could hâve been spared you 
by obtaining a lettre de cachet and shutting you up for 
a few days in a milltary prison. — But you are hère ; 
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joa stand before jour fathery who hean joa. Ton 
know ail that you did before joa were sent to that 
ignoble prison. WiU joa swear io me before joar 
father's shade, and in présence of God who sees ail, 
that joa hâve done no dishonorable act; that jonr 
debts are the resalt of 3'oathfhl foUj, and that jour 
honor is untamished? If joar blameless father were 
there, sitting in that armchair, and asking an explana- 
tion of jour conduct^ oould he embraoe jou aller having 
heard it? " 

*^ Yesi mother/' replied the joung man, with grave 
respect. 

She opened her arma and pressed him to her heart, 
shedding a few tears. 

*^ Let us forget it ail, mj son," she said ; 'Mt is onlj 
a little less mone j. I shall praj Grod to let us reoover 
it. As jou are indeed worthj of jour name, kiss me — 
for I hâve suffered much." 

*^I swear, mother," he said, lajing hls hand upon 
the' bed, ^* to give jou no Airther unhappiness of that 
kind, and to do ail I can to repair thèse first fàults.'* 

«« Corne and breakfast, mj child,'* she said, tuming 
to leave the room. 
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OBSTACLES TO YOUNG LOVE. 

In 1829 the old noblesse had recovered as to manners 
and castoms something of the prestige it had irrevocably 
lost in politics. Moreover, the sentiment which governs 
parents and grandparents in ail that relates to matri«» 
monial conventions is an imperishable sentiment, closely 
allied to the very existence of civilized societies and 
springing from the spirit of famUy. It rules in Geneva 
as in Vienna and in Nemours, where, as we hâve seen, 
Zélie Minoret refùsed her consent to a possible marriage 
of her son with the daughter of a bastard. Still, ail 
social laws hâve their exceptions. Savinlen thought he 
mlght bend his mother's pride before the inbom nobility 
of Ursula. The struggle began at once. As soon as 
they were seated at table his mother told him of the 
horrible letters, as she called them, which the Eerga- 
rouets and the Portenduères had written her. 

^' There is no such thing as family in thèse days, 
mother," replied Savinlen, '* nothing but Individuals ! 
The nobles are no longer a compact body. No one 
asks or cares whether I am a Portenduëre, or brave, or 
a statesman ; ail they ask now-a-days is, ' What taxes 
does he pay?'" 
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<< Bat the king ?^ asked the old ladj. 

'* The king is caaght between the two Chambers like 
a man between his wife and bis mistress. So I shall 
hâve to many some rich girl withont r^ard to familj, 
— the daaghter of a peasant if she has a million and is 
suffldentlj well broaght-np — that is to saj, if she has 
been taaght in schooL" 

^^ Oh ! there *s no need to talk of that,** said the old 
lady. 

Savinien frowned as he heaid the words. He knew 
the granité wiU, called Breton obstinacy, that dlstin- 
guished his mother, and he resolved to know at once 
her opinion on this délicate matter. 

*' So," he went on, *' if I loved a jonng girl, — take 
for instance yoar neighbor's godchild, Utile Ursula, — 
wonld yoa oppose my marriage? ** 

^' Tes, as long as I live/' she replicd ; *^ and after my 
death yon wonld be responsible for the honor and the 
blood of the Eergaronets and the Portenduëres." 

^' Wonld you let me die of hunger and despair for the 
chimera of nobility, which has no reality to-day unless 
it has the lustre of great wealtb ? " 

" You could serve France and put faith in God." 

"Would you postpone my happiness till after your 
death?" 

" It would be horrible if j^ou took it then, — that is 
ail I hâve to say/' 
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" Louis XIY. came very near marrying the nièce of 
Mazarin, a parvenu." 

^^ Mazarln himself opposed it*' 

*' Bemember the widow Scarron." 

^' She was a d'Aubigné. Besides, the marrîage was 
in secret But I am very old, my son/' she said, 
shaking her head. '^ Wben I am no more you can, as 
you say, marry whom you please.'* 

Savinien both loved and respected his mother; but 
he instantly, though silently, set himself in opposition 
to her with an obstinacy equal to her own, resolving to 
hâve no other wife than Ursula, to whom this opposition 
gave, as often happens in sîmilar circumstances, the 
value of a forbidden thing. 

When, after vespers, the doctor, with Ursula, who 
was dressed in pink and white, entered the cold, stiff 
salon, the girl was seized with nervous trembling, as 
though she had entered the présence of the queen of 
France and had a favor to beg of her. Since her con- 
fession to the doctor this little house had assumed the 
proportions of a palace in her eyes, and the old lady 
herself the social value which a duchess of the Middle 
Ages might hâve had to the daughter of a serf. Never 
had Ursula measured as she did at that moment the 
distance which separated the Vicomte de Portenduère 
from the daughter of a regimental musician, a former 

opera-singer and the natural son of an oiganist. 

18 
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^' What is the matter, my dear ? ** said the old lady, 
making the girl sit down by her. 

'^ Madame, I am oonfUsed by the hoaor yoa hâve 
done me — " 

'* My little girl/* said Madame de Portenduère, in 
her sharpest tone. *' I know how fond 3'our uncle is 
of you, and I wished to be agreeable to him^ for he has 
brought back my prodigal son." 

'^ But, my dear mother/' said Savinien, ont to the 
heart by seeing the color fly into Ursula's face as she 
struggled to keep back her tears, *' even if we were 
under no obligations to Monsieur le Chevalier Minoret, 
I think we should always be most gratefhl for the 
pleasure Mademoiselle has given us by accepting your 
invitation." 

The youkig man pressed the doctor's huid in a sig- 
pificant manner, adding: ''I see you wear, monsieur, 
the order of Saint-Michel, the oldest otder in France, 
and one which confers nobility." 

Ursula's exti*eme beauty, to which her almost hope- 
less love gave a depth which great painters hâve some^ 
times conveyed in pictures where the soûl is brought 
into strong relief, had struck Madame de Portenduère 
suddenly, and made her suspect that the doctor's appar- 
ent generosity masked an ambitions scheme. She had 
made the speech to which Savinien replied with the in- 
tention of wounding the doctor in that which was dearest 
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to him ; and she succeeded, though tbe old man oonld 
hardly restrain a smtte as he heard himself sijled a 
** chevalier/' amused to observe faow the eagerness of 
a lover did not shrink fh>m absQrdlty. 

*^The order of Saint-Michel which in former days 
men committed follies to obtain/' he said, <^ bas now, 
Monsieur le vicomte, gone tbe way of otber privilèges ! 
It is given only to doctors and poor artists. Tbe kings 
bave done well to Join it to tbat of Saint-Lazare wbo 
was, I believe, a poor devil recalled to life by a miracle. 
From tbis point of view the order of Saint-Michel and 
Saint-Lazare may be, for many of us, symbolic.*' 

After tbis reply, at once sarcastic and dignifîed, 
silence reigned, which, as no one seemed inclined to 
break it, was becoming awkward, when there was a rap 
at tbe door. 

'^ There is our dear abbë," said tbe old lady, wbo 
rose, leaving Ursula alone, and advancing to meet the 
Abbé Chaperon, — an bonor she had not paid to the 
doctor and bis nièce. 

Tbe old man smiled to himself as be looked from bis 
goddaugbter to Savinien. To show offence or to com- 
plain of Madame de Portendnère's manners was a rock 
on which a man of smaU mind might bave struck, but 
Minoret was too accomplished in the ways of the world 
not to avoid it. He began to talk to the viscount of 
the danger Cbaiies X. was then running by confiding 
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the afiairs of the naUon tx> the Prince de Polignac 
Whcn safScient tline had been spent on the subject to 
avoid ail appearaDoe of revenging himaelf bj so doing, 
he handed the old lady, in an easy, jesting way, a packet 
of légal papera and receipted bills, together with the 
acooant of his notary. 

" Has my son verified them?" she said, giving Savi- 
nien a look, to which he replied by bending his head. 
^'Well, then the rest is my notary's business," she 
addedy pushing away the papers and treating the affair 
with the disdain she wished to show for money. 

To abase wealth was, according to Madame de For* 
tendoère's ideas, to elevate the nobility and rob the 
bourgeoisie of their importance. 

A few moments later Goupil came from his employer, 
Dionis, to ask for the accounts of the transaction be- 
tween the doctor and Savinien. 

" Why do 3'ou want them ? " said the old lady, 

'^ To put the matter in légal form ; there hâve been 
no cash paymentd." 

Ursula and Savinien, who both for the first time ex- 
changed a glance with this offensive personage, were 
oonscious of a sensation like that of touching a toad^ 
aggravated by a dark presentiment of evfl. They both 
had the same indefinable and confiised vision into the 
Aiture, which has no name in any language, but which 
is capable of explanation as the action of the inward 
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being of which the mysterioaa Swedenborgian had 
spoken to Doctor Minoret The certainty that the 
yenomous Goupil would in some wa}' be fatal to them 
made Ursula tremble ; but she controUed herself, oon- 
scious of uDspeakable pleasure in seeing that Savinien 
shared her émotion. 

^' Ue is not handsome, that clerk of Monsieur Dionis/' 
saîd Savinien, when Goupil had closed the door. 

^'What does it signify whether such persons are 
handsome or uglj ? " said Madame de Portenduère. 

'^ I don't complain of his ugliness," said the abbë, 
^'but I do of his wickedness, which passes ail bounds ; 
he is a villaln." 

The doctor, in spîte of his désire to be amiable, grew 
cold and dignified. The loyers were embarrassed. If 
it had not been for the kindly good-humor of the abbë, 
whose gentle gayety enlivened the dinner, the position 
of the doctor and his nièce would haye been almost 
intolérable At dessert, seeing Ursula tum pale, he 
said to her : — 

'' If you don't feel well, dear child, we haye only the 
Street to cross." 

'' What is the matter, my dear?" said the old lady 
to the girl. 

'^Madame," said the doctor seyerely, '^her soûl is 
chilled, accustomed as she is to be met by smiles/* 

'^ A yery bad éducation, monsieur," said Madame de 
Portenduère. *^ Is is not, Monsieur Fabbé?*' 
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^'Yes,*' answered Minoret, with a look at the abbé, 
who knew not how to reply. ^* I hâve, it is true, reiH 
dered life anbearable tx> an angelic spirit if she bas to 
pass it in the worid ; but I trast I shall not die nntil I 
place her in security, safe from coldness, indifférence, 
and hatred — " 

**0h, godfather-^I b^ of you — aay no more. 
There is nothing the matter with me," oled Ursula, 
meeting Madame de Portendnère's eyes rather than 
give too much meaning to her words by looking at 
Savinien. 

**I cannot know, madame,** said Savinien to bis 
mother, *^ whether Mademoiselle Ursula suffers, but I 
do know that you are torturing me." 

Hearing thèse words, dragged fh>m the gênerons 
young man by bis mother's treatment of herself, Ursula 
tamed pale and begged Madame de Portenduère to 
excuse her ; then she took her uncle's arm, bowed, lefb 
the room, and retumed home. Once there, she rushed 
to the salon and sat down to the piano, put her head in 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

" Why don't you leave the management of yonr 
aflbirs to my old expérience, oruel child ? " cried the doo- 
tor in despair. " Nobles never think tbemselTes under 
any obligations to the bourgeoisie. When we do tfaem 
a service they consider that we do our duty, and that 's 
ail. Besides, the old lady saw that you looked favor- 
ably on Savinien ; she is afraid he will love you.'' 
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*'At any rate, he Is saved!** said Uraula. ''Bat 
ah I to tory to hamiliate a man like you 1 " 

'' Wait till I retum, my child/' said thd old man 
leaving her. 

When the doctor le-entered Madame de Portendoère's 
salon be fonnd Dionis tbe notary, aocompanied by 
Monsieur Bongrand and tbe mayor of Nemonrs, wit- 
nesses required by law for tbe validity of deeds in ail 
communes wbere tbere is but one notary. Minoret 
took Monsieur Dionis aside and said a word in bis ear, 
afler wbicb the notary read tbe deeds aloud offidally ; 
from wbicb it appeared that Madame de Portenduère 
gave a mortgage on ail her property to secure payment 
of tbe bundred tbousand francs, tbe interest on wbidi 
was fixed at five per cent. At the reading of tbis last 
clause tbe abbé looked at Minoret, wbo answered wlth 
an approving nod. The poor priest whispered some- 
tbing In tbe old lady's ear to wbicb she replied, — 

'' I will owe nothing to such persons." 

'' My mother leaves me tbe nobler part," said Savi- 
nien to tbe doctor; ''she will repay tbe money and 
charges me to show our gratitude/' 

'' But you will bave to pay eleven thousand francs 
tbe first year to meet the interest and the légal oosts,** 
said the abbë. 

'' Monsiear," said Minoret to Dionis, '' as Monsieur 
and Madame de Portenduère are not in a condition to 
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pay those costs, add them to the amoont of the mort- 
gage and I will pay them." 

DioDÎs made the change and the snm bonowed was 
fixed at one hundred and seven thousand francs. 
When the papers were ail signed, Minoret made his 
fatigae an excuse to leave the honse at the same time 
as the notary and witnesses. 

*' Madame,** said the abbé, '' why did yon affront 
that excellent Monsieur Minoret, who saved you at 
least twenty-five thousand francs on those debts in 
Paris, and had the delicacy to give twenty thousand to 
your son for his debts of honor ? " 

'' Your Minoret is sly," she said, taking a pinch of 
snuff. '' He knows what he is about.** 

^' My mother thinks he wlshes to force me into 
marr^ûng his nièce by getting hold of our farm,** said 
Savlnicn ; ''as if a Portenduère, son of a Kergarouet, 
could be made to marry against his wilL" 

An hour later, Savinien presented himself at the 
doctor's house, where ail the relatives had assembled^ 
enticed by curiosit}'. The arrivai of the young vis- 
count produced a lively sensation, ail the more because 
its effect was différent on each person présent. Mes- 
demoiselles Crémière and Massin whispered together 
and looked at Ursula, who blushed. The mothers said 
to Désiré that Goupil perhaps was right about the mar- 
riage. The eyes of ail présent tumed towards the 
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doctor, who did not rise to receive the yoang nobleman, 
but merely bowed his head without lajnng down the 
dice-box, for he was playing a game of backgammon 
with Monsieur Bongrand. The doctor's cold manner 
surprised every one. 

^^ Ursula, my child/' he said, ''give us a little 
music." 

While the young girl, delighted to hâve something 
to do to keep her in countenance, went to the piano and 
began to movc the green-covered music-books^ the heirs 
resigned themselves, with many démonstrations of 
pleasure, to the torture and the silence about to be 
inflicted on them, so eager were they to find out what 
was going on between their uncle and the Portenduères. 

It sometimes happens that a pièce of music, poor in 
itselfj when played by a young girl under the influence 
of deep feeling, makes more impression than a fine 
oveiture plaj'ed hy a full orchestra. In ail music there 
is, besides the thought of the composer, the soûl of the 
performer, who, by a privilège granted to this art only, 
can give both meaning and poetry to passages which 
are in themselves of no great value. Chopin proves, 
for that unresponsive instrument the piano, the truth 
of this fact, already proved by Paganini on the violin. 
That fine genius îs less a musician than a soûl wliich 
makes itself felt, and communicates itself through 
ail species of music, even simple chords. Ursula, by 
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ber exqaisite and sensitive organization, belcmged to 
thÎB rare class of beinga, and old Schmucke, the master, 
who came eveiy Satarday and who, daring Ursola'a 
stay in Paris was witb ber eveiy day, bad broagbt bis 
pnpil's talent to its fall perfection. '^ Bousseau's 
Dream," tbe pièce now cbosen by UrsaU, oomposed by 
Hérold in bis young days, is not witbout a certain deptb 
wbicb is capable of being developed by exécution. 
Ursula tbrew into it tbe feelings wbicb were agitating 
ber being, and Justified tbe term ^^ caprice " given by 
Hërold to tbe fragment. Witb soft and dreamy touch 
ber soûl spoke to tbe young man's soûl and wrapped it, 
as in a cloud, witb ideas tbat were almost visible. 

Sitting at tbe end of tbe piano, bis elbow resting on 
tbe cover and bis bead on bis lefb band, Savinien ad- 
mired Ursula, wbose eyes, fized on tbe panelling of tbe 
wall be3'ond bim, seemed to be questioning another 
world. Many a man would bave fallen deeply in love 
for a less reason. Genuine feelings bave a magnetism 
of tbeir own, and Ursula was willing to sbow ber soûl, 
as a coquette ber dresses to be admired. Savinien en- 
tered tbat delightfùl kingdom, led by tbis pure beart, 
wbicb, to interpret its feelings, borrowed tbe power of 
tbe only art tbat speaks to tbougbt by tbougbt, witbout 
tbe belp of words, or color, or form. Candor, openness 
of beart bave tbe same power over a man tbat cbild* 
bood bas ; tbe same obarm, tbe same irrésistible seduo* 
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tions. Ursula was never more honest and candid tban 
at this momeoty wbeu she was born agaiu ioto a new 
Ufe. 

Tbe abbé came to tear Savinien fh>m bb dream, re- 
qnesting bim to take a fourth band at wbist. Ursula 
went on playing ; tbe beirs departed, ail except Désiré» 
wbo was lesolved to find out tbe intentions of bis ancle 
and tbe visconnt and Ursula. 

^^ You baye as mucb talent as soûl, mademoiselle," 
be said, wben tbe yonng girl closed tbe piano and sat 
down beside ber godfatber. ^^ Wbo is jour master? " 

'^A German, living close totbe Bue Daupbine on 
tbe quai Conti," said tbe doctor. ^ If be bad not given 
Ursula a lesson every day during ber stay in Paris be 
wonld baye been bere to-day." 

'^ He is not only a great musician/' said Ursula,^ but 
a man of adorable simplicity of nature.'' 

^^ Tbose lessons must cost a great deal," remarked 
Désiré. 

Tbe players smiled ironically. Wben tbe game was 
oyer tbe doctor, wbo bad hitberto seemed anxious and 
pensiye, turned to Sayinien witb tbe air of a man wbo 
fulfils a duty. 

'' Monsieur/' be said, ^'I am grateful for tbe feel- 
ing wbicb leads you to make me tbis early yisit ; but 
your motber attributes unworthy and underband motiyes 
to wbat I baye done, and I sbould giye ber tbe rigbt to 
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call them trae if I did not leqaest yoa to refrain ftom 
oomiDg hère, in spite of the honor yoor visite are to me, 
and the pleasure I shoold otherwise feel in cultivating 
your Society. Tell yoor mother that if I do not b^ 
her, in my niece's name and my own, to do ns the 
honor of dining hère next Snnday it is because I am 
very certain that she would find herself indisposed on 
that day." 

The old man held ont his hand to the young viscoant» 
who pressed it respectfully, saying : — 

*' Yon are qaite right, monsieur." 

He then withdrew; but not withont a bow to 
Ursula, in which there was more of sadness than dis* 
appointment. 

Désiré lefl the house at the same time ; but he found 
it impossible to exchange even a word with the young 
nobleman, who rushed into his own house precipitately. 
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XIII. 

BETBOTHAL OF HEARXa 

This rnpture between the Fortendaères and Doctor 
Minoret gave talk among the heirs for a week ; the}^ 
did bornage to the genius of Dionis, and regarded their 
inheritance as rescned. 

So, in an âge when ranks are levelled, when the 
mania for equality puts eyer}'bod7 on one footing and 
tbreatens to destroy ail balwarks, even military subor- 
dination, — that last refuge of power in France, where 
passions hâve now no other obstacles to overcome than 
Personal antipathies, or différences of fortune, — the 
obstinacy of an old-fashioned Breton woman and the 
dignity of Doctor Minoret created a barrier between 
thèse loyers, which was to end, as such obstacles often 
do, not in destroying, but in strengthening love. To an 
ardent man a woman's value is that which she costs 
him; Savinien foresaw a struggle, great efforts, many 
uncertainties, and already the young girl was rendered 
dearer to him ; he was resolved to win her. Perhaps 
our feelings obey the laws of nature as to the lastîng- 
ness of her créations ; to a long life a long childhood. 

The next moming, when they woke, Ursula and Savi- 
nien had the same thought. An intimate understanding 
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of this kind would create love if it were not already its 
most precious proof. When the joung giri parted her 
curtains Just far enough to let her ejes take in Savi- 
nien's window, she saw the face of her lover above the 
fastening of his. When one reflects on the immense 
services that Windows render to lovers it seems natural 
and right that a tax should be levied on them. Hav- 
ing thus protested against her godfather's harshness, 
Ursula dropped the curtain and opened her window to 
close the outer blinds, through which she could continue 
to see without being seen herself. Seven or eight times 
during the daj she went up to her room, alwaj'S to find 
the 3'oung viscount writing, tearing up what he had 
written, and then writing agaln — to her, no doubt ! 

The next moming when she woke La Bougival gave 
her the foUowing letter: — 

To Mademoibelle Ubsula: 

Mademoiselle, — I do not oonceal f rom mjself the dis- 
trust a joung man inspires when he has plaoed himself in 
the position from which your godfather*s kindness released 
me. I kuow that I must in future give greater guarantees 
of good conduct than other men ; therefore, mademoiselle, it 
is with deep humility that I place myself at your feet and 
ask you to consider my love. This déclaration is not dio- 
tated by passion; it cornes from an inward certainty which in- 
volves the whole of life. A foolish infatuation for my young 
aunt, Madame de Kergarouet, was the cause of my going to 
prison; will you not regard as a proof of my sincère love the 
total disappearanoe of those wishes, of that image, now 
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effaoed from my heart by yours ? No sooner did I see you, 
asleep and so engaging in yonr cbildlike slnmber at Bouron, 
than yoa occnpied my soûl as a qneen takes possession of 
her empire. I will bave no otber wife than yon. Ton bave 
every qualification I désire in ber who is to bear my name. 
The éducation you bave received and tbe dignity of your 
own mînd, place you on tbe level of tbe bigbest positions. 
But I doubt myself too mucb to dare describe you to your- 
self ; I can only love you. After listening to you yesterday 
I recalled certain words wbicb seem as tbougb written for 
you ; suffer me to transcribe tbem : — 

** Made to draw ail bearts and cbarm ail eyes, gentle and 
intelligent, spiritual yet able to reason, courteous as tbougb 
sbe bad passed ber life at court, simple as tbe bermit who 
bas never known tbe world, the fire of her sonl is tempered 
in ber eyes by sacred modesty." 

I feel the value of tbe noble soûl revealed in you by many, 
even the most trifling, tbings. Tbis it is wbicb gives me the 
courage to ask you, provided you love no one else, to let me 
prove to you by my conduct and my dévotion that I am not 
unworthy of you. It concems my very life; you cannot 
doubt that ail my powers will be emp]oyed,not only in trying 
to please you, but in deserving your esteem, wbicb is more 
precious to me than any otber upon earth. With tbis hope, 
Ursula — if you will suffer me so to call you in my heart — 
Nemours will be to me a paradise, the hardest tasks will bring 
me joys derived through you, as life itself is derived from God. 
Tell me that I may call myself Youb Sayinien. 

Ursala kissed the letter ; then, having re-read it and 
clasped it with passionate motions, sbe dressed herself 
eagerly to carry it to her ancle. 
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^' Ah, my 6od ! I nearly foigot to say inj prayers I '* 
she ezclaimed, tarnîng back to kneel on her prie-Dien. 

A few moments later she went down to the garden, 
where she found her godfather and made him read the 
letter. They both sat down on a bench under the arch 
of climbing plants opposite to the Chinese pagoda. 
Ursula awaited the old man's words, and the old man 
reflected long, too long for the impatient yonng girl. At 
lasty the resalt of their secret interview appeared in the 
foUowing answer, part of which the doctor undoubtedly 
dictated. 

To MOK8IBUB LB YlCOHTB SAYIiriEir DE PORTENDUÈRB : 

Monsieur, — I cannot be otherwise than greatly honored 
by the letter in which you offer me your hand ; but, at my âge, 
and according to the mies of my éducation, I hâve felt bound 
to oommunicate it to my godfather, who is ail I bave, and 
"wham I love as a father and also as a friend. I must now 
tell you the paiuf ul objections which he bas made to me, and 
which must be to you my answer. 

Monsieur le vicomte, I am a poor girl, whose fortune dé- 
pends entirely, not only on my godfather's good-will, but also 
on the doubtf ul success of the measures be may take to élude 
the schemes of bis relatives ag^inst me. Though I am the 
legitîmate daughter of Joseph Mirouét, band-master of the 
45th régiment of infantiy, my father himself was my god- 
father's natural balf-brother; and therefore thèse relatives 
may, though witbout reason, bring a suit against a young 
girl who would be defenoeless. Ton see, monsieur, that the 
smallness of my fortune is not my greatest misfortune. I 
bave many things to make me humble. It is for your sake, 
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and not for my own, tfaat I lay before you ihoee fiicts, which 
to loving and devoted hearts are sometimes of Utile weight. 
But I beg yoa to consider, monsieur, that if I did not submit 
them to you, I might be suspected of leading your tenderness 
to overlook obstacles which the world, and more especially 
your mother, regard as insuperable. 

I Bhall be sixteen in four months. Perhaps you will admit 
that we are both too young and too inexperienced to under- 
stand the miseries of a life entered upon without other for- 
tune than that I received from the kindness of the late 
Monsieur de Jordy. My godfather desires, moreover, not to 
marry me until I am twenty. Who knows what fate may 
bave in store for you in four years, the finest years of your 
life? do not sacrifice them to a poor girl. 

Having thus expiai ned to you, monsieur, the opinions of 
my dear godfather, who, far from opposing my bappiness, 
seeks to oontribute to it in every way, and earnestly desires 
that bis protection, which must soon f ail me, may be replaced 
by a tendemess equal to bis own ; there remains only to tell 
you how touched I am by your offer and by the compliments 
which accompany it. The prudence which dictâtes my letter 
is that of an old man to whom life is well-known ; but the 
gratitude I express is that of a yoimg girl, in whose soûl no 
other sentiment bas arisen. 

Therefore, monsieur, I can sign myself, in ail sincerity, 

Your servant, 

Ursula Mirouet. 

Savinien made no reply. Was be trjing to soften 
bis mother? Had tbis letter pat an end to bis love? 
Many sucb questions, ail insoluble, tormented poor 
Ursula, and, by repercussion, the doctor too, who suf- 

14 
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fered froin eveiy agitation of his darling child. Ursula 
went often to her chamber to look ai Savinien, whom 
she usaally found sitting pensively before his table 
with his eyes tumed towards her wîndow. At the end 
of the week, but no Booner, she reoeived a letter A:om 
him ; the delaj was explained by his increasing love. 

To Madbxoibbllb Ursula Misodbt : 

Dkab Ursula, — I am a Breton, and when my mind is 
once made up nothing can change me. Your godfather, 
whom may God préserve to ns, is right ; but does it follow 
that I am wrong in loving you? Therefore, ail I want 
to know from you is whether you could love me. Tell me 
this, if only by a sign, and then the next four years will be 
the finest of my life. 

A friend of mine has delivered to my great-nncle, Vice- 
admiral Kergarouet, a letter in wfaich I asked his help to 
enter the navy. The kind old man, grieved at my misfor- 
tunes, replies that even the king's favor would be thwarted 
by the rules of the service in case I wanted a certain rank. 
Nevertheless, if I study three months at Toulon, the minister 
of war can send me to sea as master's mate; then after a 
cruise against the Algerines, with whom we are now at war, 
I can go throngh an examination and become a midshipman. 
Moreover, if I distinguish myself in an expédition they are 
fitting out against Algiers, I shall certainly be made ensign 
— but how sooQ ? that no one can tell. Only, they will 
make the rules as elastic as possible to hâve the name of 
Portenduère again in the navy. 

I see very plainly that I can only hope to obtain yon from 
your godfather ; and your respect for him makes yon still 
dearer to me. Before replying to the admirai, I must hâve 
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an interview with the doctor; on his reply my whole future 
will dépend. Whateyer cornes of it, know this, that rich or 
poor, the daughter of a band master or the daughter of a 
king, you are the woman whom the yoice of my heart points 
ont to me. Dear Ursula, we live in times when préjudices 
which might once hâve separated us hâve no power to pre- 
vent our marriage. To you, then, I oSer the feelings of my 
heart, to jour uncle the guarantees which secure to him your 
happiness. He has not seen that I, in a few hours, came 
to love you more than he has loved you in fifteen years. 
Until this evening. 

Sayinisn. 

^' Hère, godfather/' said Ursala, holding the letter 
out to him with a proud gesture. 

^* Ah, my child ! " cried the doctor when he had read 
It, ^ I am happier than even you. He repairs ail his 
faults by this resolation." 

After dinner Savinien presented himself, and foand 
the doctor walking with Ursala by the balustrade of 
the terrace overlooking the river. The viscoant had 
received his clothes from Paris, and had not missed 
heightening his nataral advantages by a carefal toilet, 
as élégant as thoagh he were still striving to please the 
proud and beautiful Comtesse de Eergarouet. Seeing 
him approach her from the portico, the poor girl clung 
to her uncle's arm as though she were saving herself 
from a fall over a précipice, and the doctor heard the 
beating of her hear^ which made him shudder. 
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^^ Leaye os, mj cbild^" he said to the girl, who went 
to the pagoda and sat apon the steps, after allowing 
Savinien to take her hand and kiss it respectfully. 

^' Monsieur, will yoa give this dear hand to a naval 
captain? " he said to the doctor in a low voice. 

'^No," Baid Minoret, amiling; "we might haye to 
wait too long, but — I will give her to a lieutenant." 

Tears of Joy filled the young man's eyes as he pressed 
the doctor*8 hand affectionately. 

^' I am about to leave/' he said, '' to study hard 
and try to learn in six months what the pnpils of the 
Naval School take six yeara to aoquire." 

^'Tou are going?" said Ursula, springing towards 
them from the pavilion. 

^' Yes, mademoiselle, to deserve y ou. Therefore the 
more eager I am to go, the more I prove to you my 
affection.'' 

^' This is the 3d of October/' she said, looking at 
him with infinité tendemess ; ^ do not go till after 
the 19th." 

'* Tes/' said the old man, '^ we will oelebrate Saint* 
Savinien's day." 

'* 6ood-by, then,*' cried the young man. *^ I must 
spend this week in Paris, to take the preliminary steps, 
buy books and mathematical instruments, and try to 
oonciliate the minister and get the best terms that I can 
for myself." 
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Ursula and her godfather accompanied Savinien to 
the gâte. Soon aller he entered his mother's house they 
saw him corne out again, foUowed by Tiennette carr^ing 
his yalise. 

" If you ai'e so rich," said Ursula to her uncle, " why 
do you make him serve in the navy ? " 

*' Presently it will be I who incurred his debts," said 
the doetor, smiling. '^ I don't oblige him to do any- 
thing ; but the uniform, my dear, and the cross of the 
Légion of honor, won in battle, will wipe out many 
stains. Before six 3'ears are over he ma}" be in com- 
mand of a ship, and that 's ail I ask of him." 

*^ But he may be killed," she said, tuming a pale face 
upon the doctor. 

^' Lovers, like drunkards, hâve a providence of their 
own," he said, laughing. 

That night the poor child, with La Bougîval's help, eut 
off a sufficient quantity of her long and beautiful blond 
hair to make a chain ; and the next day she persuaded 
old Sohmucke, the music-master, to take it to Paris and 
hâve the chain made and retumed by the following 
Sunday. When Savinien got back he informed the 
doctor and Ursula that he had signed his articles and 
was to be at Brest on the 25th. The doctor asked him 
to dinner on the ISth, and he passed nearly two whole 
days in the old man's house. Notwithstanding much 
sage advice and many résolutions, the lovers could not 
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^' I want to see the océan." 

*' It is difficult to take jou to a sea-port in the depth 
of winter," answered the old man. 

^' Shall I reallj go? ** she said. 

If the wînd was high, Ursula was inwardlj convulsed, 
certain, in spite of the leamed assurances of the doctor 
and the abbé, that Savinien was beîng tossed about in 
a whirlwind. Monsieur Bongrand made her happj for 
da3'8 with the gift of an engraving representing a mid- 
shîpman in uniform. She read the newspapers, imagin. 
ing that thej would give news of the croiser on whîch 
her lover sailed. She devoured Coopères sea-tales and 
learned to use sea-terms. Such proo& of concentration 
of feeling, ofben assumed by other women, were so genu- 
ine in Ursula that she saw in dreams the comiog of 
Savinien's letters, and never ûdled to announce them, 
relating the dream as a foreranner. 

'' Now/' she said to the doctor the fourth time that 
this happened, ^' I am easj ; wherever Savinien may 
be, if he is wounded I shall know it instantlj." 

The old doctor thought over this remark so anxiously 
that the abbé and Monsieur Bongrand were troubled by 
the sorrowfnl expression of his face. 

^'What pains you?" they said, when Ursula had 
left them. 

'^ Will she live?" replied the doctor. " Can so ten- 
der and délicate a flower endure the trials of the heart? " 
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Nevertheless, the '' little dreamer/* as the abbé called 
her, was working hard. She nnderstood the impor- 
tance of a fine éducation to a woman of the world, and 
ail the Urne she did not give to her singing and to the 
Btudy of harmony and composition she spent in read. 
ing the books chosen for her by the abbé from her god- 
fatlier's rich library. And yet while leading this busy 
life she saffered, though withoat complaint Sometimes 
she would sit for hours looking at Savinien's window. 
On Sundays she would leave the church behind Madame 
de Portenduëre and watch her tenderly ; for, in spite of 
the old lady's harshness, she loved her as Savinien's 
mother. Her piety increased ; she went to mass every 
morning, for she firmly believed that her dreams were 
the gift of God. 

At last her godfather, frightened by the effects pro- 
duced by this nostalgia of love, promîsed on her birth- 
day to take her to Toulon to see the departnre of the 
fleet for Algiers. Savinien's ship formed part of it, but 
he was not to be informed beforehand of their inten- 
tion. The abbé and Monsieur Bongrand kept secret the 
object of this Joumey, said to be for Ursula's health, 
which dlsturbed and greatly puzzled the relations. 
After beholding Savinien in his naval uniform, and 
going on board the fine fiag-ship of the admirai, to 
whom the minister had given young Portenduëre a 
spécial recommendation, Ursula, at her lover's entreaty, 
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died and fortj thoosand francs in shaies tobearer. The 
rest of his fortune which amounted to abont two bon* 
dred and aeventj thoosand francs, standing in bis own 
name in tbe same funds, gave bim ostensiblj an inoome 
of fifteen thonsand francs a jear. He made tbe same 
disposition of Ursula*s iittle capital bequeatbed to bcr 
bj de Jordj, tc^etber with tbe accrned interest tbereon, 
wbicb gave ber abont fonrteen bnndred francs a jear in 
ber own rigbt. La Boogival, wbo bad bdd bj some 
five tbonsand francs of ber savings, did tbe same by tbe 
doctor's advice, receiving in fatnre thiee bnndred and 
fifty francs a year in dividends. Tbese Jndicious trans* 
actions, agreed on between tbe doctor and Monsieur 
Bongrand, were carried ont in perfect secrecy, thanks 
to tbe politîcal troubles of tbe time. 

When quiet was again restored tbe doctor bonght 
tbe Iittle bouse wbicb adjoîned bis own and puUed M 
down so as to build a coacb-bouse and stables on ita 
site. To employ a capital wbicb would bave given bim 
a tbonsand fhmcs a year on outbnildings seemed actual 
folly to tbe Mînoret beirs. Tbis foUy, if it were one, 
was tbe b^inning of a new era in the doctor's exist- 
ence, for be now (at a period when borses and carnages 
were almost gf yen away) bronght back fh>m Paris tbree 
fine borses and a calèche. 

When, in the early part of November, 1830, the old 
man came to church on a rainy day in tbe new carriage. 
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and gave his hand to Ursula to help her oot, ail the in- 
habitants flocked to the square, — as much to see the 
calèche and question the coachman, as to criticise the 
goddaughter, to whose excessive pride and ambition 
Massin, Crémière, the post master, and their wives at- 
tributed this extravagant folly of the old man. 

^^ A calèche I Hey, Massin I " cried Goupil. '^ Your 
inheritance will go at top speed now ! ** 

'^You ought to be getting good wages, CabiroUe," 
said the post master to the son of one of his conductors, 
'who stood bj the horses ; ^^ for it is to be supposed an 
old man of eighty-four won't use up many horse-shoes. 
What did those horses cost?'' 

*^ Four thousand fhkncs. The calèche, though second- 
hand, was two thousand ; but it 's a fine one, the wheels 
are patent." 

"Yes, it's a good carnage," said Crémière; "and 
a man must be rich to buy that st^^le of thing." 

" Ursula means to go at a good pace," said Goupil. 
"She's right; she is showîng you how to enjoy life. 
Why don't you hâve fine carnages and horses, papa 
Minoret? I wouldn't let myself be humiliated if I 
were you — l 'd buy a carriage fit for a prince." 

" Come Cablrolle, tell us," said Massin, '^ is it the 
gîrl who drives our uncle into such luxury ? " 

" I don't know," said CabiroUe ; " but she is almost 
mistress of the house. There are masters upon masters 
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down from PariB. They say dow she ia going to 
Btudy painting." 

^' Then I shall seize the occasion to bave my portrait 
drawn," said Madame Crémière. 

In the provinces they always say a pictore is drawn^ 
not painted. 

^^The old Grerman is not dismissed, is he?" said 
Madame Massin. 

^^ He was tiiere 3'esterday," replied Cabirolle. 

**Now," said Goupil, "you may as well give up 
oounting on your inheritance. Ursula is seventecn 
years old, and she is prettier than ever. Travel forma 
yonng people, and the little minx has got your uncle in 
the toUs. Five or six parcels come down for her by 
the diligence every week, and the dressmakers and 
milliners come too, to try on her gowns and ail the rest 
of it. Madame Dionis is farious. Watch for Ursula 
as she comes out of church and look at the little scarf 
she is weariog round her neck, — real cashmere, and it 
cost six hundred francs!" 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the midst of the heirs 
the effect would hâve been less than that of GoupiPs 
last words; the mischief-maker stood by mbbing bis 
hands. 

The doctor's old green salon had been renovated by 
a Parisian upholsterer. Jndged by the luxnry dis- 
played, he was sometimes accused of hoarding immense 
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wealth, sometimes of spending his capital on Ursala. 
The heirs called him in tarn a miser and a spendthrift, 
bat the saying, ^' He 's an old fool ! " summed up, on the 
whole, the verdict of the neighborhood. Thèse mis- 
taken jadgments of the little town had the one advan- 
tage of misleading the heirs, who never suspected the 
love between Savinien and Ursula, which was the secret 
reason of the doctor's expenditnre. The old man took 
the greatest delight in accustoming his godchild to her 
future station In the world. Possessing an income of 
over fifty thousand francs a year, it gave him pleasure 
to adorn his idoL 

In the month of Febmary, 1832, the day when Ursula 
was eighteen, her eyes beheld Savinien in the uniform 
of an ensign as she looked trom her window when she 
rose in the moming. 

** Wliy did n*t I know he was coming?*' she said to 
herself. 

After the taking of Algiers, Savinien had dlstin- 
guished himself by an act of courage which won him 
the cross. The corvette on which he was serving was 
many months at sea without his being able to communi- 
cate with the doctor ; and he did not wish to leave the 
service without consulting him. Desirous of retaining 
in the navy a name already illustrions in its service, the 
new govemment had profited by a gênerai change of 
offloers to make Savinien an ensign. Having obtained 
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leave of absence for fifteen d&jB, the new ofScer arrived 
fVom Toulon bj the mail, in time for Ursala's fête, in- 
tending to consnlt the doctor at the same time. 

*^ He bas oome ! " cried Ursula rushing into her god- 
father*s bedroom. 

^^ Very good," he answered ; '* I can guess what 
brings him, ahd he may now stay in Nemours." 

^^ Ah ! that 's my birthday présent — it is ail in that 
sentence," she said^ kissing him. 

On a sign, which she ran up to make ftom her win* 
dow, Savinien came over at once ; she longed to admire 
him, for he seemed to her so changed for the better. 
Military service does, in fact, give a certain grave dé- 
cision to the air and carriage and gestnres of a man, 
and an erect bearing which enables the most superficial 
observer to recognize a militaiy man even in plain 
clothes. The habit of command produces this resuit. 
Ursula loved Savinien the better for it, and took a 
childlike pleasnre in walking round the garden with 
him, taking his arm, and hearing him relate the part he 
pla3*ed (as midsbipman) in the taking of Algiers. Evi* 
dcntly Savinien had taken the city. The doctor, who 
had been watching thcm from his window as he dressed, 
soon came down. Without telling the visoount every- 
thing, he did say that, in case Madame de Portenduère 
consented to his marriage with Ursula, the fortune of 
his godchild would make hîs naval pay superfluous. 
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** Alas ! " said Savinien. ^^ It wiU take a great deal 
of time to overcome my mother's opposition. Before I 
left her to enter the navy she was placed between two 
alternatives, — either to consent to mj marrying Ursula 
or else to see me onlj firom time to time and to know 
me ezposed to the dangers of the profession ; and you 
see she chose to let me go." 

^^ But, Sayinien, we shall be together/* said Ursula, 
taking his hand and shaking it with a sort of 
impatience. 

To see each other and not to part, — that was the ail 
of love to her; she saw nothing beyond it; and her 
pretty gesture and the pétulant tone of her voice ex- 
pressed such innocence that Savinien and the doctor 
were both much moved by it. The résignation was 
written and despatched, and Ursula's fête received fuU 
glory from the présence of her betrothed. A few 
months later, towards the month of May, the home- 
life of the doctof s household had resumed the quiet 
ténor of its way but with one welcome vîsitor the more. 
The attentions of the young viscount were soon inter- 
preted in the town as those of a future husband, — ail 
the more because his manners and those of Ursula, 
whether in church, or on the promenade, though dig- 
nified and reserved, betrayed the understanding of 
their hearts. Dionis pointed out to the heirs that the 
doctor had never asked Madame de Portenduère for 

16 
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the interest of bis money, tbree yeara of which was 
now due. 

'' She '11 be forœd to yield, and consent to thÎB deroga- 
tory marriage of her son/' said the notary . ^ If anch a 
misfortane happena it is probable that the greater part 
of your onde'a fortune will serve for what Basile calla 
' an irrésistible argument' " 
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XIV. 

URSULA AGAIN ORPHANED. 

The irritation of the heirs, when convinced that their 
nncle loved Ursala too well not to secure hcr happi- 
ness at their ezpeose, became as underhand as it was 
bitter. Meeting in Dionis's salon (as they had done 
everj evening sînce the révolution of 1830) they in- 
veighed agaînst the lovers, and seldom separated with- 
ont discossing some way of circumventing the old man. 
Zélie, who had doubtless profited by the fall in the 
Funds, as the doctor had done, to invest some, at least, 
of her enormous gains, was bitterest of them ail agaînst 
the orphan gîrl and the Portendnëres. One evening, 
when Goupil, who asuallj^ avoided the dulness of thèse 
meetings, had corne in to learn something of the affairs 
of the town which were nnder discussion, Zëlie's hatred 
was freshly ezcited ; she had seen the doctor, Ursula, 
and Savinien returning in the calèche from a country 
drive, with an air of intimacy that told ail. 

*^ l'd give thirty thousand francs if God would call 
nncle to himself before the marriage of yonng Por- 
tenduère with that aifected minx can take place,*' she 
said. 





^ 
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Groapil acoompanied Monsieur and Madame Minoret 
to the middle of their great courtyard, and there aaid, 
looking roimd to see if thej were quite alone : 

'^Will joa give me the means of bajing Dionis'a 
practice? If you wlU, I will break off the marriage 
between Portenduère and Ursula." 

^' How?" asked the oolossos. 

<* Do jou think I am such a fool as to tell joa my 
plan? " said the notary's head clerk. 

*' Well, my lad, scparate them, and we 'U see what 
we can do/' said Zélîe. 

'^ I don't embark in any sach business on a * we 'U 
see/ The young man is a fire-eater who might kill 
me ; I ought to be rough shod and as good a hand with 
a sword or a pistol as he is. Set me up in business, 
and l'il keep my word." 

'' Prevent the marriage and I will set you up," said 
the post master. 

'^ It is nine months sinoe you hâve been thinking of 
lending me a paltiy fifteen thousand francs to buy 
Lecœur's practicei and you expect me to trust you 
now ! Nonsense ; you '11 lose your uncle's property, 
and serve 3'ou right." 

*' If it were only a matter of fifteen thousand francs 
and Lecœur's practice, that might be managed," said 
Zélie ; '^ but to give security for you in a hundred and 
fifly thousand is another thing." 
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*' But I '11 do my part," said Goupil fllnging a seduc- 
tive look at Zélie, which encountered the imperious 
glance of the post mistress. 

The effect was that of venom on steel. 

«« We eau wait," said Zélie. 

" The deviFs own spirit is in you," thought Goupil. 
** If I ever catch that pair in my power," he said to 
himself as he left the yard, '^ l 'U squeeze them like 
lemons." 

By cultivating the society of the doctor, the abbé, 
and Monsieur Bongrand, Savinien proved the ezcel^ 
lence of his character. The love of this young man for 
Ursula, so devoid of ail self-intercst, and so persistent, 
interested the three fHends deeply, and they now never 
separated the lovers m their thoughts. Soon the mon* 
otony of this patriarchal life, and the certainty of a 
fhture before them, gave to their affection a fraternal 
character. The doctor often lefb the pair alone together. 
He judged the young man rightly ; he saw him kiss her 
hand on arriving, but he knew he would ask no kiss 
when alone with her^ so deeply did the lover respect 
the innocence, the frankness of the young girl, whose 
excessive sensibility, often tried, taught him that a 
harsh word, a cold look, or the altemations of gentle- 
ness and rougimess might kill her. The only freedoms 
bctween the two took place before the eyes of the old 
man in the evenings. 
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Two jears, fiill of secret happiness, passed thas,— 
without other éventa than the fhiitlesa efforts made by 
the youDg man to obtam from his mother her consent 
to hls marriage. He talked to her sometimes for hours 
together. She listened and made no answer to his 
entreaties, other than by Breton silence or a positive 
déniai. 

At nineteen years of âge Ursula, el^ant in appear- 
ance, a fine masician, and weU brought up, had nothing 
more to leam; she was perfected. The famé of her 
beauty and grâce and éducation spread far. The doc- 
tor was called upon to décline the overtures of Madame 
d'Aiglemont» who was thinking of Ursula for her eldest 
son. Six months later, in spite of the secrecy the doc- 
tor and Ursula maintained on this subject, Savinien 
heard of it. Touched by so much delicacy, he made 
use of the incident in another attempt to vanquish his 
mother's obstinacy ; but she merely replied : — 

^' If the d'Aiglemonts chooee to ally themselves ill, 
is that any reason why we should do so?" 

In December, 1834, the kind and now truly pious old 
doctor, then eighty-eight years old, declined visibly. 
When seen out of doors, his face pinched and wan and 
his e3'es pale, ail the town talked of his approaching 
deatb. '^You'll soon know results," said the corn- 
munity to the heirs. In truth the old man's death had 
ail the attraction of a problem. But the doctor himself 
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did not know he was 111; he had his illusions, and 
neither poor Ursula nor Savinien nor Bongrand nor 
the abbé were willlug to enlighten him as to bis condi- 
tion. Tbe Nemours doctor wbo came to see bim every 
eyenîng did not yenture to prescribe. Old Minoret felt 
no pain ; bis lamp of life was gently going out. His 
mlnd oontinued finn and clear and powerful. In old 
men tbus constituted tbe soûl governs tbe body, and 
gives it strengtb to die erect. Tbe abbë, anxious not 
to basten tbe fatal end, released bis parishioner from 
tbe duty of bearing mass in cbnrcb, and allowed bim 
to read tbe services at borne, for tbe doctor faitbfully 
attended to ail bis religions dutles. Tbe nearer be 
came to tbe grave tbe more be loved God ; tbe ligbts 
etemal sbone upon ail difficultles and explained tbem 
more and more dearly to bis mind. Early in tbe year 
Ursula persuaded bim to sell tbe carriage and borses 
and dismiss CabiroUe. Monsieur Bongrand, wbose un- 
easiness about Ursula's future was far from quieted by 
tbe doctor^s balf-confidence, boldly opened tbe subject 
one evening and sbowed bis old friend tbe importance 
of making Ursula legally of âge. Still tbe old man, 
tbougb be bad often consulted tbe justice of peace, 
would not reveal to bim tbe secret of bis provision for 
Ursula, tbougb be agreed to tbe necessity of securing 
her independenoe by majorit3\ Tbe more Monsieur 
Bongrand persisted in bis efforts to discover tbe meana 
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selected bj his old fHenâ to provide for Mb darling the 
more warj the doctor became. 

'^ Whj not secure the thing/' said Bongrand, ^' whj 
run anj risks?'' 

*' When jou are between two lisks,'' replied the 
doctor, '' avoLd the most risky.** 

BoDgrand carried through the bnsinesa of making 
Ursula of âge so promptly that the papers were ready 
by the day she was twenty. That anniversary was the 
last pleasure of the old doctor who, seized perhaps with 
a presentimeDt of his end, gave a little baU, to which he 
inyited ail the young people in the families of Dionis, 
Crémière, Minoret, and Massin. Savinien, Bongrand, 
the abbë and his two assistant priests, the Nemours 
doctor, and Mesdames Zélie Minoret, Massin, and Cré- 
mière, together with old Schmucke, were the guests at 
a grand dinner which preceded the bail. 

'^ I feel I am going," said the old man to the notary 
towards the close of the evening. ^^ I bég you to come 
to-morrow and draw np my guardianship account with 
Ursula, so as not to complicate my own property after 
my death. Thank God! I hâve not withdrawn one 
penny from my heirs, — I hâve disposed of nothing but 
my income. Messieurs Crémière» Massin, and Minoret 
my nephew are members of the family council ap- 
pointed for Ursula, and I wish them to be présent at the 
rendering of my account" 
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Thèse words, beard by Massin and quickly passed 
from one to anotber round tbe ball-room, poured balm 
into tbe minds of tbe tbree familles, wbo bad lived in 
perpétuai alternations of bope and fear, sometîmes 
tbinking they were certain of wealtb, ofbener that tbey 
were disinberited. 

Wben, about two in tbe moming, tbe guests were ail 
gone and no one remained în tbe salon but Savinien, 
Bongrand, and tbe abbé, tbe old doctor said, pointing 
to Ursula, wbo was ebarming in ber bail dress: ^' To 
you, my friends, I confide ber! A few days more, 
and I sball be bere no longer to protect ber. Put 3'our- 
selves between ber and tbe world until sbe is married, 
— I fear for ber." 

Tbe words made a painful impression. Tbe guard- 
ian's account, rendered a day or two later in présence 
of tbe famil}^ councll, showed tbat Doctor Minoret owed 
a balance to bis ward of ten tbousand six bundred 
francs from tbe bequest of Monsieur de Jordy, and also 
from a little capital of gifbs made by tbe doctor himself 
to Ursula during tbe last fifteen years, on birtbdays and 
other anniversaries. 

This formai rendering of tbe account was insistcd on 
by tbe justice of tbe peace, wbo feared (unbappîly, witb 
too mucb reason) tbe results of Doctor Minoret's deatb. 

Tbe following day tbe old man was seized witb a 
weakness wbicb compelled bim to keep bis bed. In 
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spite of the reserve which always surroandeâ the doc- 
tor's house and kept it from observation, the news of 
his approaching death spread through the town, and the 
heirs began to run hither and thither through the streets, 
like the pearls of a chapiet when the string is broken. 
Massin called at the house to leam the truth, and was 
told by Ursula herself that the doctor was in bed. The 
Nemours doctor had remarked that whenever old Mino- 
ret took to his bed he would die ; and therefore in spite 
of the oold, the heirs took their stand in the street, on 
the square, at their own doorsteps, talking of the event 
so long looked for, and watching for the moment when 
the priests should appear, bearing the sacrament, with 
ail the paraphemalia customary in the provinces, to the 
dj'ing man. Accordingly, two days later, when the 
Abbé Chaperon, with an assistant and the choir-boys, 
preceded by the sacristan bearing the cross, passed 
along the Grand'Rue, ail the heirs joined the procès* 
sion, to get an entrance to the house and see that noth- 
ing was abstracted, and lay their eager hands upon its 
Goveted treasures at the earliest moment 

When the doctor saw, behind the clergy, the row of 
kneeling heirs, who instead of praying were looking at 
hlm with eyes that were brighter than the tapers, he 
could not restrain a smile. The abbé tumed round, 
saw them, and continued to say the prayers slowly. 
The post master was the first to abandon the kneeling 
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poBtare ; his wife followed Mm. Massin, fearing that 
Zélie and her husband might lay hands on Bome orna* 
ment, joined them in the salon, where ail the heirs were 
presently assembled one by one. 

^' He is too honest a man to steal extrême nnction, 
said Crémière ; ^' we may be sure of his death now. 

*^ Yes, we shall each get aboat twenty thousand 
francs a year/' replied Madame Massin. 

'^ I hâve an idea," said Zëlie, ^^ that for the last three 
years he hasn't invested anything — he grew fond of 
hoarding/' 

^^Ferhaps the money is in the cellar/' whispered 
Massin to Crémière. 

*^ I hope we shall be able to find it," said Minoret- 
Leyrault 

** £nt aller what he said at the bail we can't hâve 
any doubt," cried Madame Massin. 

^^ In any case/' began Crémière, ^^ how shall we 
manage? Shall we divide ; shall we go to law ; or conld 
we draw lots? We are adults, you know — " 

A discussion, whîch soon became angiy, now arose 
as to the method of procédure. At the end of half an 
hour a perfect uproar of voices, Zélie's screeching organ 
detaching itself from the rest, resounded in the court- 
yard and even in the street. 

The noise reached the doctor's ears; he heard the 
words, ^^The house — the house is worth thirty thou- 
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Band û^ncs. l'Il take it at that," said, or rather 
bellowed bj Crémière. 

*'Well, we'll take what it 's worth/* said Zélîe, 
aharply. 

^'Monsieur l'abbé/* said the old man to the priest, 
who remaioed besîde his friend after administering the 
communion, *^ heip me to die in peace. My heirs, lîke 
those of Cardinal Ximenes, are capable of pillaging the 
bouse before my death, and I hâve no tnonkey to revive 
me. 60 and tell them I will hâve none of them in my 
bouse/* 

The priest and the doctor of the town went down- 
staîrs and repeated the message of the djing man, add- 
ing, in their indignation, strong words of their own. 

'' Madame Bougîval," said the doctor, *^ dose the 
iron gâte and allow no one to enter ; even the djûng, it 
seems, can bave no peace. Prépare mustard poultices 
and apply them to the soles of Monsieur's feet." 

*' Your uncle is not dead," said the abbé, '' and he 
may live some time longer* He wishes for absolute 
silence, and no one beside him but his nièce. What a 
différence between the conduct of that young girl and 
3'ours ! *' 

"Old hypocrite!" exclaimed Crémière. *'I shall 
keep watch of him. It is possible he 's plotting 8ome« 
thing against our interests." 

The post master had already disappeared into the 
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garden, iDtending to watch there and wait his chanoe 
to be admittcd to the house as an assistant. He now 
retarned to it veiy softlj^, his boots making no noise, 
for there were carpets on the stairs and corridors. He 
was able to reach the door of his uncle's room withoat 
being heard. The abbë and the doctor had left the 
house; La Bougival was making the poultice. 

''Are we quite alone?" said the old man to his 
godchild. 

Ursula stood on tiptoe and looked into the court- 
yard. 

'' Yes/' she said ; ''the abbë bas Just closed the 
gâte after hîm." 

" My darling child/' said the dying man, ^' my hours, 
my minutes even, are counted. I bave not been a 
doctor for nothing ; I shall not last till evening. Do 
not cry, my Ursula/' he said, feariug to be interrupted 
by his godchild's weeping, " but listen to me carefuUy ; 
it concerns your marriage to Savinien. As soon as La 
Bougival cornes back go down to the pagoda, — hère is 
the kej-, — lîfb the marble top of the Boule buffet and 
you wiU find a letter beneath it, sealed and addressed 
to you ; take it and come back hère, for I cannot die 
easy unless I see it in your hands. When I am dead 
do not let any one know of it immediately, but send for 
Monsieur de Portenduère; read the letter together; 
swear to me now, in his name and your own, that you 
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will carrj ont xny last wishes. When Sayinien has 
obeyed me, then annoance my death, but not tîll then. 
The comedy of the heirs will begin. God grant thoee 
monsters may not ill-treat you." 

" Yes, godfather.- 

The post master did not listen to the end of this 
scène ; he slipped away on tip-toe, remembering that 
the lock of the stady was on the library aide of the 
door. He had been présent in former days at an argu- 
ment between the arehitect and a locksmith, the latter 
declaring that If the pagoda were entered by the win- 
dow on the river it would be much safer to put the lock 
of the door opening iuto the library on the library side. 
Dazzled by his hopes, and his ears flushed with blood, 
Minoret sprang the lock with the point of his knife as 
rapidly as a burglar could hâve done it He entered the 
study, foUowed the doctor's directions, took the package 
of papers without opening it, relocked the door, put 
ever}*thing in order, and went into the dining-room and 
sat down, waitlng till La Bougival had gone upstairs 
with the poultice before he yentured to leave the house. 
He then made his escape, — ail the more easily because 
poor Ursula lingered to see that La Bougival applied 
the poultice properly. 

*^The letter! the letterl" cried the old man, in a 
dying voice. *' Obey me ; take the key. I must see 
you with that letter in your hand." 
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The words were said with so wild a look that La 
Boagival exclaimed to Ursula : — 
*^ Do what he asks at once or jou wiU kill him." 
She kissed his forehead, took the key and went down. 
A moment after, recalled by a cry trom La Bougival, 
she ran back. The old man looked at her eagerly. 
Seeing her hands empty, he rose in his bed, tried to 
speak, and died with a horrible gasp, his eyes haggard 
with fear. The poor girl, who saw death for the first 
time, fell on her knees and burst into tears. La Boa- 
gival closed the old man's e3'es and straightened him 
on the bed ; then she ran to call Savinien ; but the heirs, 
who stood at the oomer of the street^ like crows watch- 
ing tiU a horse is buried before they scratch at the 
ground and tum it over with beak and claw, flocked in 
with the celerity of birds of prey. 
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XV. 

THE DOCTOR'S WILL. 

Whilb thèse évente were takiog place the post mas- 
ter had harried home to open the mysterioas package 
and know ite contente. 

To MT DMÂM UrBUUL MiBOUÎBT, DÀnOHTBB OF MT HATUBAL 
H4Lr-BROTHBR, J08BPH MlBOUBT, ABD DlBAH GbOLLMAH : — 

Mt dbab Anobl, — The fatherly affection I bear yon — 
and which yon bave 80 f ully justified — came not only from 
the promise I gave your father to take his place, bat a]80 
from your resemblance to my wife, Ursula Mirouët, whose 
graoe, intelligence, frankness, and charm you constantly re- 
call to my mind Your position as the daughter of a natnral 
son of my father-in-law might invaUdate ail testamentary 
bequeste made by me in your favor — 

*^ The old rascal I " cried the post master. 

Had I adopted you the resuit might alao hâve been a law- 
suit, and I shrank from the îdea of transmitting my fortune 
to you by marriage, for I might live years and thns interfère 
with your happiness, which is now delayed only by Madame 
de Portenduëro. Having weighed thèse difficulties carefully, 
and wishing to leave you enough money to secure to you a 
prospérons existence — 

«« The scoundrel, he bas thonght of everything ! 
— without injuring my heirs — 
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'^ The Jesait ! as if he did not owe ns every penny of 
his money I " 

— I intend yon to haye the savings from my income which 
I haye for the last eighteen years steadily inyested, by the 
help of my notary, seeking to make you thereby as happy as 
any one can be made by riches. Without means, your édu- 
cation and yoor lofty ideas woald canse you unhappiness. 
Besides, you ought to bring a libéral dowry to the fine young 
man who loyes you. You will therefore find in the middle 
of the third yolume of Pandects, folio, bound in red morooco 
(the last yolume on the first shelf aboyé the little table in the 
library, on the side of the room nezt the salon), three certifi- 
cates of Funds in the three-per-cents, made out to bearer, 
each amounting to twelye thousand francs a year — 

*^ What depths of wickednese I *' screamed the post 
master. ^^ Ah ! God woald not permit me to be se 
defrauded." 

Take thèse at once, and also some nninyested sayings made 

to this date, which you will find in the preceding yolume. 

Remember, my darling child, that you mnst obey a wish that 

has made the happiness of my whole life; a wish that will 

force me to ask the interyention of Grod should you disobey 

me. But| to guard against ail scruples in your dear conscience 

— for I well know how ready it is to torture you — you will 

find herewith a will in due fprm bequeathing thèse certifi- 

cates to Monsieur Sayinien de Portenduère. So, whether 

you possess them in your own name, or whether they corne 

to you from him you loye, they will be, in eyery sensé, your 

legitimate property. 

Your godfather, 

Dekis Minobbt 
16 
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To this letter was annexed the foUowing paper 
written on a sheet of stamped paper. 

This is my will : I, Denin Minoret, doctor of medicine, 
settled in Nemours, being of sound mind and body, as tbe 
date of this document will show, do bequeath my sool to 
God, imploring him to pardon my errors in view of my 
sincère repentance. Next, having found in Monsieur le 
Vicomte Savinien de Portenduère a true and honest affec- 
tion for me, I bequeath to him the sum of thirty-six thon- 
sand francs a year from the Funds, at three per cent, the 
said bequest to take precedence of ail inheritance accruing 
to my heirs. 

Written by my own hand, at Nemours, on the llth of 
January, 1831. 

Denis Minoret. 

Without an instantes hésitation the post inaster, who 
had locked hlmself into his wife*s bedroom to insure 
being alone, looked about for the tinder-box, and re- 
ccived two wamings from heaven by the extinction 
of two matches whlch obstinately refused to light 
The third took fire. He burned the letter and the will 
on the hearth and buried the vestiges of paper and 
sealing-wax in the ashes by way of superfluous caution. 
Then, allured by the thought of possessing thirty-six 
thousand francs a year of which his wife knew nothing, 
he returned at full speed to his uncle's house, spurred 
by the only idea, a clear-cut, simple Idea, which was 
able to pierce and penetrate his dull braln. Flndlng 
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the honse inyaded by the three familles, now masters of 
the place, he trembled lest he should be anable to ac- 
complish a proJect to which he gave no reflection what- 
ever, ezeept so far as to fear the obstacles. 

^' What are you doing hère? ** he said to Massln and 
Crémière. ^^ We can*t leave the house and the prop- 
erty to be pillaged. We are the heirs, but we can't 
camp hère. Ton, Crémière, go to Dionis at once and 
tell him to corne and certify to the death ; I can't draw 
np the mortaary certlficate for an uncle, thoagh I am 
assistant-mayor. Ton, Massin, go and ask old Bon- 
grand to attach the seals. As for you, ladles/' he 
added, taming to his wife and Mesdames Crémière 
and Massin^ ** go and look after Ursula; then nothing 
can be stolen. Above ail, close the iron gâte and don't 
let any one leave the house." 

The women, who felt the justice of this remark, ran 
to Ursula's bedroom, where they found the noble girl, so 
cruelly suspected, on her knees before 6od, her face 
covered with tears. Minoret, suspecting that the 
women would not long remain with Ursula, went at 
once to the library, found the volume, opened it, took 
the three certificates, and found in the other volume 
about thirty bank notes. In spite of his brutal nature 
the colossus felt as though a peal of bells were ringing 
in each ear. The blood whistled in his temples as he 
committed the thefb ; cold as the weather was, his shirt 
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was wet on his back ; lus legs gare wmj imder him and 
be fell ioto a diair io the aaloii as If ao axe had iaDen 
on his head. 

^*Hoir tbe inheritaDoe of money ' loosens a nian*8 
toDgae! Did joa hear Minoret?" said Haasin to 
Crémière as thej horried thioogh the town. ^'Go 
hère, go there/ just as if he knew eyer^-thing." 

*' TeSy for a dall beast like him he had a œrtain 
' air of — " 

** Stop ! ** said Massin, alarmed at a sadden thongfat. 
*^ His wife is there ; thej 'ye got some plan ! Do joa 
do both errands ; I '11 go back.' 

Jost as the post master fell into the clialr he saw at 
the gâte tbe heated face of the clerk of the court who 
retamed to the honse of death with the celeritj of a 
weasel. 

'* Well, wliat is it now? " asked the post master, nn- 
locking the gâte for his co-heir. 

*' Nothing ; I liaye come back to be présent at the 
sealing/' answered Massin, giving him a savage look. 

** I wish those seals were already on, so that we 
could go home," said Minoret. 

'' We shall bave to put a watcher over them/' said 
Massin. *' La Bougival is capable of anything in the 
interests of that minx. We '11 put Goupil there." 

^' Goupil ! " said the post master ; ^< put a rat in the 
meal I '' 
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^^ Well, let 's consider/' returned Massin. ^ To-night 
they 'U watch the body ; the seals can be afl^ed in an 
hour; our wives could look after them. To-morro^ 
we '11 bave the fanerai at twelve o'clock. Bat the In- 
ventory can't be made ander a week." 

^^ Let 's get rid of that girl at once," said the 
colossas ; *' then we can safely leave the watchman of 
the town-hall to look after the bouse and the seals." 

^^ 6ood," cried Massin. ^ Yoa mast manage it ; yoa 
are the head of the Minoret family." 

'' Ladies," sald Minoret, *^ be good enough to stay in 
the salon ; we can*t think of dinner to-day ; the seals 
mnst be put on at once for the security of ail interests." 

He took his wife apart and told her Massin's propo- 
sai about Ursala. The women, whose hearts were tall 
of vengeance against the minx, as they called her, 
hailed the idea of taming her ont Bongrand arrived 
with hls assistants to apply the seals, and was indig- 
nant when the reqoest was made to him, by Zélie and 
Madame Massin, as a near friend of the deceased, to 
tell Ursula to leave the bouse. 

*^ Go and tum her ont of her father's house, her bene- 
factor's bouse yourselves," he cried. '^ 60 ! you who 
owe yonr inheritance to the generosîty of her soûl; 
take her by the shoulders and fling her into the street 
before the eyes of the whole town ! You think her 
capable of robbing you? Well, appoint a watcher of 
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the seals ; you hâve a rîgbt to do that But I tell 3*oa 
at once I sball put no seals on Ursula's room ; she bas 
a rigbt to tbat room, and everjtbing in it is ber own 
property. I sball tell ber wbat ber rigbts are, and tell 
ber too to put everytbing tbat belongs to ber In tbis 
bouse in tbat room — Ob ! in your présence," be said, 
bearing a growl of dissatisfaction among tbe beirs. 

'^ Wbat do you tbink of tbat? " said tbe collector to 
tbe post master and tbe women, wbo seemed stupefied 
by tbe angry address of Bongrand. 

'^ Call him a magistrate I *' cried tbe post master. 

Ursula meanwbile was sltting on ber little sofa in a 
half-fainting condition, ber bead tbrown back, ber braids 
unfastened, wbile every now and tben ber sobs broke 
fortb. Her eyes were dim and tbeir lids swollen ; sbe 
was, in fact, in a state of moral and pbysical prostra* 
tion wbicb migbt bave softened tbe bardest bearts — 
except tbose of tbe beirs. 

'^ Ab I Monsieur Bongrand, after my bappy birtbday 
comes deatb and mourning,*' sbe said, witb tbe poetry 
natural to ber. '' You know, you^ wbat be was. In 
twenty years be never said an impatient word to me. 
I believed be would live a bundred years. He bas 
been my motber," sbe cried, " my good, kind molber.** 

Tbese simple tbougbts brougbt torrents of tears 
from ber eyes, interrupted by sobs ; tben sbe fell back 
exbausted. 
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^^ My child," said the jastioe of peace, hearing the 
heirs on the Btaircase. ^^ Yoa bave a lifetime before 
jou in which to weep, but you bave now only a moment 
to attend to yoar interests. Gatber everythîng that 
belongB to you in tbis bouse and put it into your own 
room at once. Tbe belrs insist on my affixing the 
seals." 

'' Ab ! bis beirs may take eveiytbing if tbey cboose/' 
cried Ursula, sitting uprigbt under an impulse of savage 
indignation. *^ I bave sometbing bere," sbe addcd, 
Btrîking ber breast, '^ wbicb is far more preeious — *' 

'' Wbat is it? " said tbe postmaster, wbo witb Massin 
at bis beels now sbowed bis brutal face. 

*' Tbe remembrance of bis virtues, of bis llfe, of bis 
words — an image of bis eelestial soûl/' sbe said, ber 
eyes and face glowing as sbe raised ber band witb a 
glorious gesture. 

^^ And a key ! " cried Massin, creeping up to ber like 
a cat and seizing a key wbicb fell fh>m tbe bosom of ber 
dress in ber sudden movement. 

«« Yes/' sbe said, blusbîng, ''tbat is tbe key of bis 
study ; be sent me tbere at tbe moment be was djing.*' 

Tbe two men glanced at eacb otber witb borrid 
smiles, and tben at Monsieur Bougrand, witb a mean- 
ing look of degrading suspicion. Ursula wbo inter- 
cepted it, rose to ber feet, pale as if tbe blood bad Icfb 
ber body. Her eyes sent fortb tbe ligbtnings tbat per* 
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haps can issae only at Bome oost of life, as sbe said in 
a choking voice: — 

<> Monsiear Bongrand, eyer3iiiing in this room is 
mine throngh the kindness of my godfather ; thej may 
take it ail; I hâve nothing on me but the dothes I 
wear. I shall leave the house and never retum to it" 

She went to her godfather's room, and no entreaties 
oould make her leave it^ — the heirs, who now began to 
be slightly ashamed of their condact, endeavoring to 
persuade her. She reqaested Monsieur Bongrand to 
engage two rooms for her at the ^' Vieille Poste *' inn 
until she oould find some lodging In town where she 
could live with La Bougival. She retumed to her own 
room for her prayer-book, and spent the night, with the 
abbé, his assistant, and Savinlen, In weeping and pray- 
ing beside her uncle's body. Savinien came, after his 
mother had gone to bed, and knelt, without a word, 
beside his Ursula. She smiled at him sadl}', and thanked 
him for coming faithfnlly to share her troubles. 

'* My child," said Monsieur Bongrand, bringing her 
a large package, '^ one of 3'our uncle*s heirs bas taken 
thèse necessary articles fh>m 3'our drawers, for the seals 
cannot be opened for several days ; afber that you wiU 
recoTcr everythlng that belongs to you. I hâve, for 
your own sake, placed the seals on 3'our room.'* 

^ Thank you/' she replied, pressing his hand. " Look 
at him again^ — he seems to sleep, does he not? " 
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Tbe old man's face wore that flower of fleetîng beauty 
which resta upon the features of the dead who die a 
painlesB death ; light appeared to radiate from it 

" Did he give you anything secreUy before he died?'* 
whispered M. Bongrand. 

** Nothing," ehe said ; ** he spoke only of a letter." 

*^ Grood ! it will certainly be found/' said Bongrand. 
'^How fortunate for you that the heirs demanded the 
sealing." 

At daybreak Ursula bade adieu to the house where 
her happy youth was passed ; more particularly, to the 
modest chamber in which her love began. So dear to 
her was it that even in this hour of darkest grief tears 
of regret rolled down her face for the dear and peaceful 
haven. With one last glanoe at Savinien's Windows 
she left the room and the house, and went to the inn 
accompanied by La Bougival, who carried the package, 
by Monsieur Bongrand, who gave her his arm, and by 
Savinien, her true protector. 

Thus it happened that in spite of ail his efforts and 
cautions the worst fears of the Justice of peace were 
realized ; he was now to see Ursula without means and 
at the mercy of her benefactor's heirs. 

The next aftemoon the whole town attended the doc* 
tor*s fùneraL When the conduct of the heirs to his 
adopted daughter was publicly known, a vast majority 
of the people thought it natural and necessary. An 
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inheritance was involved; the gooâman was known 
to hâve hoarded ; Ursula might think she had rights ; 
the heirs were only defending their property ; she had 
humbled them enough during their ancle's lîfetime, for 
he had treated them like dogs and sent them about 
their business. 

Désiré Minoret, who was not going to do wonders in 
life (so said those who envied his father), came down 
for the funeral. Ursula was unable to be présent, for 
she was in bed with a nerrous fever, caused partly 
by the insults of the heirs and partly by her heavy 
affliction. 

'' Look at that hypocrite weeping," said some of the 
heirs, pointing to Savinien, who was deeply affected by 
the doctoi*'s death. 

^^ The question is," said Goupil, '* has he any good 
grounds for weeping. Don't laugh too soon, my 
friends ; the seals are not yet removed." 

*'Pooh!" said Minoret, who had good reason to 
know the truth, *^ you are alwa^'s frightening os about 
nothing.'' 

As the funeral procession left the church to proceed 
to the cemetery, a bitter mortification was inflicted on 
Goupil ; he tried to take Désiré's arm, but the latter 
withdrew it and tumed away from his former comrade 
in présence of ail Nemours. 

"I won't be angry, or I couldn't get revenge,** 
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thonght the notary's derk, whose dry heart swelled in 
his bosom like a sponge. 

Before breaking the seals and making the inventoiy, 
it took Bome time for the procureur du roi^ who is the 
légal gaardian of orphans, to commission Monsieur 
Bongrand to act in his place. After that was donc the 
settlement of the Minoret inheritance (nothing else 
being talked of in the town for ten dajs) began with ail 
the légal formalities. Dionis had his pickings ; Goupil 
enjoyed some mlschief-making ; and as the business 
was profitable the sessions were many. Afber the first 
of thèse sessions ail parties breakfasted together ; no- 
tary, derk, heirs, and witnesses drank the best wines 
in the doctor's cellar. 

In the provinces, and especially in litUe towns where 
eyeiy one lives in his own house, it is sometimes very 
difficult to find a lodging. When a man bnys a business 
of any kind the dwelling-house is almost always in- 
cluded in the purchase. Monsieur Bongrand saw no 
other way of removhig Ursula from the village inn than 
to buy a small house on the Grand'Rue at the corner 
of the bridge over the Loing. The little building had a 
front door openlng on a corridor, and one room on the 
ground-floor with two Windows on the street ; behind this 
came the kitchen, with a glass door opening to an inner 
courtyard abont thirty feet square. A small staircase, 
lighted on the side towards the river by smaU Windows, 
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led to the first floor where there were three chambers, and 
above thèse were two attic rooms. Monsieur Bongrand 
borrowed two thousand francs from La Bougivars say- 
ings to paj the first instalment of the price, — six thoa- 
sand francs, — and obtained good terms for pajment 
of the rest. As Ursula wished to buy her uncle's books, 
Bongrand knocked down the partition between two 
rooms on the bedroom floor, finding that their united 
length was the same as that of the doctor*s library, 
and gave room for his bookshelves. 

Savinien and Bongrand urged on the workmen who 
were cleaning, painting, and otherwise renewing the 
tinj place, so that before the end of March Ursula was 
able to leave the inn and take up her abode in the ugly 
honse ; where, however, she found a bedroom exactly 
like the one she had left ; for it was filled with ail her 
fumiture, claimed bj* the Justice of peace when the seals 
were removed. La Bougival, sleeping in the attic, 
could be summoned by a bell plaoed near the head of 
the young girl's bed. The room intended for the books, 
the salon on the ground-floor and the kitchen, though still 
unfumished, had been hung with fresh papers and re- 
painted, and only awaited the purchases whlch the 
young girl hoped to make when her godfather's effects 
were sold. 

Though the strength of Ursula's character was well 
known to the abbé and Monsieur Bongrand, they both 
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feared the sndden change from the comforts and ele- 
gancies to which her nncle had accastomed her to tbis 
barren and denaded life. As for Savinien he wept over 
it. He did, in fact, make private pajments to tbe 
workman and to tbe upbolsterer, so tbat Ursula sbould 
perceive no differenoe between tbe new chamber and 
tbe old one. But the young girl berself, wbose bappi- 
ness now lay in Savinien's own eyes, showed tbe gentlest 
résignation, which endeared her more and more to her 
two old friends, and proved to them for tbe hundredth 
time tbat no troubles but those of tbe beart could make 
her Buffer. Tbe grief she felt for the loss of her god- 
fatber was far too deep to let her even feel tbe bitter- 
ness of her change of fortune, tbougb it added fresh 
obstacles to her marriage. Savinien's distress in seeing 
her thus redaced did her so much harm tbat she whis- 
pered to bim, as they came from mass on the moming 
of the day when she first went to live in her new bouse : 

«t Love could not ezist without patience ; let us 
wait." 

As soon as the form of the inventory was drawn up, 
Massin, adyised by Goupil (wbo tumed to bim under 
the influence of bis secret batred to the post master), 
summoned Monsieur and Madame de Portenduëre to 
pay oïï the mortgage which had now elapsed> tc^ether 
with the interest accruing thereon. Tbe old lady was 
bewildered at a sommons to pay one hnndred and 
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twenty-nine thoasand five hundred and seyenteen francs 
with\n twenty-four hours under pain of an exécution in 
her house. It was impossible for her to borrow the 
monej'. Savinien went to Fontainebleau to consult a 
lawyer. 

*' You are dealing wlth a bad set of people who will 
not compromise," was the lawjer's opinion. **They 
intend to sue in the matter and get yonr fàrm at Bor- 
dières. The best way for you would be to make a vol* 
untary sale of it and so escape costs." 

This dreadful news broke down the old lady. Her 
son very gently pointed out to her that had she con- 
sented to his marriage in Mlnoret's life-tijne, the doctor 
would bave left his property to Ursula's husband and 
they would to-da}^ bave been opulent instead of being, 
as they now were, in the depths of poverty. Though 
said without reproach, thls argument annihilated the 
poor woman even more than the thought of her coming 
ejectment. When Ursula heard of this catastrophe she 
was stupefied wlth grief, having scarcely recovered from 
her fever, and the blow which the heirs had already 
dealt her. To love and be unable to succor the man she 
loves, — that is one of the most dreadful of ail sufieringa 
to the soûl of a noble and sensitive woman. 

*' I wished to bny my uncle's house," she said, " now 
I wîll buy your mother's.* 

** Can you? " said Savinien. ^* You are a minor, and 
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you canoot sell ont jour Fands withoat formalîties to 
which the procureur du roi, now jour légal guardian, 
would not agrée. We shall not resist. The whole 
town will be glad to see the discomfiture of a noble 
family. Thèse boui^eois are like hounds afber a quariy. 
Fortunately, I still hâve ten thousand fhincs lefl, on 
wbîch I can support my mother till this déplorable 
matter is settled. Besides, the inventory of your 
godfather's property is not yet flnished ; Monsieur Bon- 
grand still thinks he shall find something for you. He 
is as mnch astonished as I am that you seem to be lefb 
without fortune. The doctor so often spoke both to 
him and to me of the future he had prepared for you 
that neither of us can understand thIs conclusion." 

*' Pooh ! ** she said ; '^ so long as I can buy my god- 
father's books and fùmiture and prevent tfaeir being 
disperaed, I am content." 

** But who knows the price thèse infamous créatures 
will set on anything you want?" 

Nothing was talked of from Montargis to Fontaine- 
bleau but the million for which the Minoret heirs were 
searching. But the most minute search made in every 
corner of the house after the seals were removed, 
brought no discovery. The one hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand f\rancs of the Portenduëre debt, the capi- 
tal of the fifteen thousand a year in the three per cents 
(then quoted at 76), the house, valued at forty thousand 
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francs, and its handsome furnitare, prodaced a total of 
about six handred thousand francs, trhîch to most per- 
sons seemed a comforting sum. But what had beoome 
of the monej the doctor must bave saved? 

Minoret b^an to bave gnawing anxietîes. La Bou^ 
gival and Savinlen, wbo persisted in believing, as did 
tbe Jastioe of peace, in tbe existence of a will, came 
ever}' day at tbe close of eacb session to find out from 
Bongrand tbe results of tbe da3''s searciL Tbe latter 
would sometimes exclaim, before tbe agents and tbe 
beirs were fairly out of bearing, '^ I can't understand 
tbe tbing I " Bongrand, Savinlen, and tbe abbé often 
declared to eacb otber tbat tbe doctor, wbo received no 
interest from tbe Portenduère loan, oould not bave kept 
bis bouse as be did on fifteen tbousand francs a jear. 
Tbls opinion, openly expressed, made tbe post master 
tum livid more tban once. 

'^ Yet tbey and I bave rummaged everywbere," said 
Bongrand, — ^' tbey to find money, and I to find a will 
in favor of Monsieur de Portenduère. Tbey bave sifted 
tbe asbes, lifbed tbe marbles, felt of tbe slippers, bored 
into tbe wood-work of tbe beds, emptîed tbe mattresses, 
ripped up tbe quilts, tumed bis eider-down inside-out, 
examined every incb of paper pièce by pièce, searcbed 
tbe drawers, dug up tbe cellar floor — and I bave urged 
on tbeir dévastations." 

^^ Wbat do you tbink about it? " said tbe abbë. 
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*^ The wîU bas been suppressed by one of the beirs." 

** But wbere's tbe propertj?" 

" We may wbistle for it I '* 

'^Ferbaps tbe wiU is bidden in tbe Ubrary/* said 
Savinien. 

'^ Yes, and for tbat reason I don't dissuade Ursula 
from buying it. If It were not for tbat, it would be 
absurd to let ber put every penny of ber ready money 
into books sbe will never open." 

At flrst tbe wbole town believed tbe doctor's nièce 
bad got possession of tbe unfound capital ; but wben it 
was known positively tbat fourteen bundred francs a 
year and ber gîfts constituted ber wbole fortune tbe 
searcb of tbe doctor's bouse and furniture excited a 
more wide-spread curioslty tban before. Some said tbe 
money would be found in bank bills bidden away in tbe 
furniture, otbers tbat tbe old man bad sllpped tbem 
into bis books. Tbe sale of tbe effects exbibited a 
spectacle of tbe most extraordinary précautions on tbe 
part of tbe beirs. Dionis, wbo was doing duty as 
auctioneer, declared, as eacb lot was cried ont, tbat 
tbe beirs sold only tbe article (wbateyer it was) and 
not wbat it migbt contain ; then, before allowing it to 
be taken away it was subjected to a final investigation, 
being tbumped and sounded ; and wben at last it left 
tbe bouse tbe sellers followed witb tbe looks a fatber 
migbt cast upon a son wbo was starting for India. 

17 
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^'Ah, mademoiselle/' eried La Bougival, returning 
from the first session in despair, '^ I shall not go again. 
Monsieur Bongrand is right, jou conld never bear tlie 
sight. Everytliing is ticketed. AU tlie town is coming 
and going just as in the street ; tlie handsome fumi- 
ture is being ruined, they even stand upon it ; the whole 
place is such a muddle that a hen oonld n*t find her 
chicks. You'd think there had been a fire. Lots of 
things are in the coartyard ; the closets are ail open, 
and nothing in them. Oh! the poor dear man, it's 
well he died, the sight would hâve kllled him.*' 

Bongrand, who bought In for Ursula certain articles 
which her unde cherished, and which were suitable for 
her little honse, dîd not appear at the sale of the 
library. Shrewder than the heirs, whose cupidlty 
might hâve run up the price of the books had they 
known he was buying them for Ursula, he commis- 
sioned a dealer in old books living in Melun to buy 
them for him. As a resuit of the heirs' anxiety the 
whole library was sold book by book. Three thousand 
volumes were examined, one by one, held by the two 
sides of the binding and shaken so that loose papers 
would infalllbly fall out The whole amount of the 
purchases on Ursula's account amounted to six thousand 
five hundred francs or thereabouts. The book-cases 
were not allowed to leave the premises until carefully 
examined by a cabinet-maker, brought down fh)m Paris 
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to search for secret drawers. When at last Monsieur 
Bongrand gave orders to take the books and the book- 
cases to Mademoiselle Mirouët's hoose the heirs were 
tortured with vague fears, not dissipated until in course 
of time thej saw how poorlj she lived. 

Minoret bought bis uncle's bouse, the value of which 
bis co-heirs ran up to fifbj thousand francs, imagining 
that the post master expected to find a treasure in the 
walls ; in fact the bouse was sold with a réservation on 
this subject Two weeks later Minoret disposed of his 
post establishment, with ail the coaches and horses, to 
the son of a rich farmer, and weut to live in his uncle's 
bouse, where be spent considérable sums in repairing 
and reflimishing the rooms. By maMng this move be 
tboughtlessly condemned himself to live within slght of 
Ursula. 

'^ I hope," he said to Dionis the day when Madame 
de Portenduère was summoned to pay ber debt, '^ that 
we shall soon be rid of those nobles ; afler they are 
gone we'll drive ont the resV 

^^ That old woman with fourteen quarterings," said 
Goupil, '^ won*t want to witness ber own disaster; 
she 'Il go and die in Brittany, where she can manage to 
find a wife for ber son.*' 

'^ No," said the notary, who bad that morning drawn 
ont a deed of sale at Bongrand's request. ^^ Ursula 
bas just bought the bouse she is living in." 
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*^ That cursed fool does everythiog she can to annoj 
me ! ** cried the poet master impnidently. 

*^ What does it aignify to yoQ whether she lives in 
Nemours or not?" asked Goupil, surprised at the 
annoyanoe which the oolossns betrayed. 

^* Don't you know/' answered Minoret, tuming as 
red as a poppy, *' that my son is fool enough to be in 
love with her? l 'd give five hundred francs if I could 
get Ursula ont of this town." 
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XVL 

THB TWO ADVERSABIES. 

Pebhafs the for^oing conduct on the part of the 
post master will haye shown aliead j that Ursula, poor 
and resigned, was destined to be a thom in the aide of 
the rich Mînoret. The bosUe attending the settlement 
of an estate, the sale of the property, the going and 
ooming necessitated by such unusual bosiness, his dis- 
cassions with his wife about the most trifling détails, 
the purchase of the doctor's hoose, where Zëlie wished 
to live in bourgeois style to advance her son's interests^ 
— - ail this hurly-burly, oontrasting with his nsnally tran- 
quil life hindered the huge Minoret from thinking of his 
victim. But about the middle of May, a few days after 
his installation in the doctor^s hoose, as he was coming 
home from a walk, he heard the sound of a piano, saw 
La Bougival sitting at a window, like a dragon guarding 
a treasure, and suddenly became aware of an impor« 
tunate voice within him. 

To explain why to a man of Minorefs nature the 
sight of Ursula, who had no suspicion of the theft com- 
mitted npon her, now became intolérable; why the 
spectacle of so much fortitude under misfortune im* 
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pelled him to a désire to drive the glrl oat of the town ; 
and how and why it was that this désire took the form 
of hatred and revenge, would requlre a wliole treatise 
on moral philosophj. Ferhaps he felt he was not the 
real possessor of thirty-six thousand fhuics a jear so 
long as she to whom thej really belonged lived near 
him. Ferhaps he fancied some mère chance might 
betraj his thefb if the person despoiled was not got rid 
of. Ferhaps to a nature in some sort primitive, almost 
uncivilized, and whose owner up to that time had never 
done anjthing illégal, the présence of Ursula awakened 
remorse. Fossiblj this remorse goaded him the more 
because he had received his share of the property legîti* 
matelj acquired. In his own mind he no doubt attrib- 
uted thèse stirrings of his conscience to the fact of 
Ursula's présence, imagining that if she were removed 
ail his uncomfortable feelings would disappear with her. 
But stiU, afber ail, perhaps crime has its own doctrine 
of perfection. A beginning of evil demands its end ; 
a first stab must be foUowed bj the blow that kills* 
Ferhaps robbery is doomed to lead to murder. Minoret 
had oommitted the crime without the slightest reflec* 
tion, 80 rapidly had the events taken place ; reflection 
came later. Now, if yon hâve thoroughly possessed 
yourself of this man's nature and bodily présence 3*oa 
wiU understand the mighty effect produced upon him by 
a thought. Eemorse is more than a thought ; it comes 
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fh>m a feelÎDg which can no more be hidden than love ; 
like love, it bas its own tjTannj. But, jost as Minoret 
had committed the crime against Ursula without the 
slightest reflectioD, so he now blindlj louged to drive 
ber from Nemours wben be felt bimself disturbed bj the 
sight of tbat wronged innocence. Being, in a sensé, 
imbécile, be never tbougbt of tbe conséquences; be 
went fh>m danger to danger, driven b}' a selfisb instinct, 
like a wild animal wbicb does not foresee tbe bunts- 
man's skill, and relies on its own rapiditj or strength. 
Before long tbe ricb bourgeois, wbo still met in Dionis* 
salon, noticed a great cbange in tbe manners and be- 
havior of tbe man wbo bad bitberto been so free of 
care. 

^^ I don't know wbat bas come to Minoret, be Is ail 
no hoto,'* said bis wife, f^om wbom be was resolved 
to bide bis daring deed. 

Everjbody explained bis condition as being, neitber 
more nor less, ennui (in fact tbe tbougbt now ezpressed 
on bis face did resemble ennui), caused, tbey said, by 
tbe sudden cessation of business and tbe cbange from 
an active life to one of well-to-do leisure. 

Wbile Minoret was tbinking only of destroying Ur- 
sula's life in Nemours, La Bougival never let a day go 
by witbout tortnring ber foster cbild ?âtb some allusion 
to tbe fortune sbe ougbt to bave bad, or witbout com- 
paring ber misérable lot wlth tbe prospects the doctor 
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had promised, and of which he had often spoken to her, 
La Boagival. 

** It is not for mjself I speak," she said, " but is it 
likelj that monsieur, good and kind as he was, would 
hâve died without leaving me the merest trifle? — '* 

'^Am I not hère?" replied Ursula, forbidding La 
Bougival to say another word on the subject 

She could not endure to soil the dear and tender 
memories that surronnded that noble head — a sketch 
of which in black and whlte hung in her littie salon -^ 
with thoughts of selfish interest. To her fresh and 
beautiful imagination that sketch sufflced to make her 
see her godfather, on whom her thoughts continually 
dwelt^ ail the more because surrounded with the things 
he loved and used, — his large duchess-sofa, the furni- 
ture from his studj, his backgammon-table, and the 
piano he had chosen for her. The two old friends who 
still remained to her, the Abbé Chaperon and Monsieur 
Bongrand, the only visitors whom she received, were» 
in the midst of thèse inanimate objects représentative 
of the past, like two living memories of her former life 
to which she attached her présent by the love her god- 
father had blessed. 

Aller a while the sadness of her thoughts, softening 
gradually, gave tone to the gênerai ténor of her life and 
united ail its parts in an indefinable harmony, expressed 
by the ezquisite neatness, the exact symmetry of her 
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room, tbe few llowen aeot bj SaTioien, the dainfy 
Dothings of m joui^ girTs lîfe, the tnnqaîllitj wliich 
her quiet habits diffased abont her, giviog pemoe and 
composore to the little home. After breakfast and 
after inass ahe oontûmed her stodies and prmctised; 
then 9he took her embroideiy and sat at the window 
looking OQ the street At four o'clock Sarinien, ro- 
tuming frcMu a walk (which he took in ail weathers), 
fioding the window open, wonld sit apon the oater 
casing and talk with her for half an honr. In the eyen- 
ing the abbé and Monsieur Bongrand eame to see her, 
bat she neyer allowed Savinien to acoompany them. 
Neither did she aooept Madame de Fùrtendnère's 
proposition, which Savinien had îndaced his mother to 
make, that she shoold visit there. 

Ursula and La Boogival lived, moreover, with the 
strictest economy ; thej did not spend, coanting every- 
thing, more ihan sizty francs a month. The old nurse 
was indefatigable ; she washed and ironed; cookcd 
only twice a week, — mistress and maid eating their 
food cold on other days ; for Ursula was determined to 
save tbe seren hundred francs still due on the purchase 
of the house. This rigid oonduct, together with her 
modesty and her résignation to a life of poverty after 
the enjoyment of luzury and the fond indulgence of ail 
her wishes, deeply impressed certain persons. Ursula 
won the respect of others, and no voice was raised 
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to-nighif** said Bongrand, ^^ onr lease will gel knowo, 
Massin will put in a fresh daim, and I ehall lose tbls 
chance of liquidation which I am anxious to make. So 
if you don't take my offer I shaU go at once to Meluu, 
where some fanners I know are ready to buy the fann 
with their eyes shut." 

•« Wby did you corne to us, then? " asked Zélie. 

^^Because you can pay me in cash, and my other 
clients would make me wait some time for the money. 
I don't want dîfflculties." 

'' Get her ont of Nemours and l 'U pay it," exclaimed 
Minoret 

^' Tou understand that I cannot answer for Madame 
de Portenduère's actions," said Bongrand. ''I can 
only repeat what I heard her say, but I fed certain 
they will not remain in Nemours.*' 

On this assurance, enforoed by a nudge fh>m Zëlie, 
Minoret agreed to the purchase, and fhmished the ibnds 
to pay off the mortgage due to the doctor's estate. 
The deed of sale was immediately drawn up by Dionis. 
Towards the end of June Bongrand brought the balance 
of the purchase money to Madame de Portenduère, 
advising her to invest it in the Funds, where, Joined to 
Savinien's ten thousand, it would give her, at fiye per 
cent, an income of six thousand francs. Thus, so far 
from losing her resources, the old lady actually gained 
by the transaction. But she did not leaye Nemours. 
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Minoret thoaght he had been tricked, — * as thoagh Bon- 
grand had had an idea that Ursola's présence was intol- 
érable to him ; and he felt a keen resentment which em- 
bittered his hatred to his vîctim. Then began a secret 
drama which was terrible in its effectSy — the struggle 
of two déterminations; one which impelled Minoret 
to drive his yictim from Nemours, the other which gave 
Ursula the strength to bear persécution, the cause of 
which was for a certain length of time undiscoverable. 
The situation was a strange and even unnatural one, 
and jet it was led up to by ail the preceding events, 
which served as a préface to what was now to occur. 

Madame Minoret, to whom her husband had given a 
handsome silver service oosting twenty thousand Arancs, 
gave a magnifioent dinner every Sunday, the day ou 
which her son, the deputy procureur, came from Fon- 
tainebleau, bringing with him certain of his friends. On 
thèse occasions Zëlie sent to Paris for delicacies— - 
obligîng Dionis the notary to emulate her display. 
Goupil, whom the Minorets endeavored to ignore as a 
questionable person who might tarnish their splendor^ 
was not invited until the end of July. The derk, who 
was fuUy aware of this intended neglect, was forced to 
be respectfUl to Désiré, who, since his entrance into 
office, had assumed a haughty and dignified air, even iu 
his own family. 

^^ Yoa most hâve forgotten Estber," Goupil said to 
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him^ '^ as yoa are so much in loye wifh Mademoiselle 
Mirottët** 

'^In the first place, Eether is dead, monsieur; and 
in the nezt I bave never even thought of Ursula," said 
the new magistrate. 

^' Why, what did yen tell me, papa Mmoret?" cried 
Goupil, insolently. 

Minoret, caught in a lie by a man whom he feared, 
would hâve lost countenance if it had not been for a 
project in his head, which was, in fact, the reason why 
Goupil was invited to dinner, — Minoret having remem- 
bered the proposition the clerk had once made to pre* 
vent the marriage between Savinien and Ursula. For 
ail answer, he led Goupil hurriedly to the end of the 
garden. 

(«Tou'll soon be twenty-eight years old, my good 
fellow," he said, '' and I don't see that you are on the 
road to fortune. I wish you well, for after ail you were 
onoe my son's companion. Listen to me. If you can 
persuade that little Mirouët, who possesses in her own 
right forty thousand francs, to marry you, I will give 
you, as true as my name is Mirouët, the means to buy 
a notary's practice at Orléans.'* 

«^ No," said Goupil, «^ that*s too féi ont of the way ; 
but Montargis — *• 

" No," said Minoret ; " Sens.** 

«^Yery good, — Sens," replied the hideous clerk. 
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** There 'b an archbishop at Sens, and I don't object to 
dévotion ; a litUe hjpocrisy and there you are, on the 
way to fortnne. Besides, the girl is pious, and she 'U 
sacceed at Sens.** 

*' It is to be fùlly understood,"* continned Minoret, 
^* that I sball not pay the money till yoa many my 
cousin, for whom I wish to provide, ont of considération 
for my deceased oncle." 

*' Why not for me too? ** said Goapil malicionsly, in- 
staDtly snspecting a secret motive in Mmoref s conduct. 
^^ Is n't it throQgh information yon got fix>m me that 
yon make twenty-foor thousand a year ftom that land, 
without a single endoeore, round the Château du 
Bouvre? The fields and the mill the other side of the 
Loing make sizteen thousand more. Come, old fellow, 
do you mean to play fair with me ? " 

" Tes.** 

'^ If I wanted to show my teeth I could coax Massin 
to buy the Bouvre estate, park, gardens, préserves, and 
limber — '* 

'' You 'd better think twice before you do that,** said 
Zélie, suddenly intervening. 

*' If I choose," said Goupil, giving her a viperish 
look; '' Massîn would buy the whole for two hundred 
thousand francs." 

^^ Leave us, wife," said the colossus, taking Zélie by 
the arm, and shoving her away ; ^* I understand him. 
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We hâve been so very busy,** he oonttnned^ returning to 
Goupil, ** that we hâve had no time to think of jou ; 
but I rely on yoor friendship to bay ihe Rouvre estate 
for me." 

*'It is a veiy ancient marquisate,'* sald Goupil, 
malicionaly ; *' which will soon be worth in your hands 
fifby thonsand Arancs a year; that means a capital of 
more than two millions as money is now." 

(«My son could then marry the daughter of a mar- 
shal of Franoe, or the heiress of some old famlly whose 
influence would get him a fine place nnder the govem- 
ment in Paris/* said Minoret, opening bis huge snuff- 
box and offering a pinch to Groupil* 

" Very good ; but will you play fair ? " cried Goupil, 
shaking hls Angers. 

Mlnoret pressed ihe derk's hands replying : — 

" On my word of honor." 
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XVII. 

THB BiAUGNITT OF PROVINCIAL MINDS. 

Lnos ail crafty persons, Groapil^ fortnnately for 
Minoret, believed that the propoeed marriage with 
Ursula was only a prétest on the part of the colossus 
and Zélie for making up with him, now that he was 
opposing them with Massin. 

'^It isn't he/' thought Goupil, ^^who has invented 
this scheme ; I know my Zëlie, — she taught him his 
part. Bahl l'U let Massin go. In three years tîme 
l'il be deputy from Sens.'* Just then he saw Bon« 
grand on his way to the opposite house for his whist, 
and he mshed hastily after him. 

*' Yon take a great interest in Mademoiselle Mirouët, 
my dear Monsieur Bongrand," he said. ^^ I know you 
will not be indiffèrent to her future. Her relations are 
considering it, and hère is the prc^ramme ; she ought to 
marry a notary whose practioe should be in the chief 
town of an arrondissement This notary, who would of 
course be elccted deputy in three years, should settle a 
dower of a hundred thousand fhincs on her." 

^^ She can do better than that," said Bongrand coldly. 
^* Madame de Fortenduère is greatiy changea since her 

18 
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misfortanes ; trouble is killing her. Savinien will bave 
BÎz tbousand francs a year, and Ursula bas a capital of 
forty tbousand. I sball sbow tbem bow to increase it à 
la Massin, but bonestly, and in ten years tbey will bave 
a little fortune.*' 

« 

^^ Savinien will do a foolisb tbing," said Goupil; 
** be can marry Mademoiselle du Rouvre wbenever be 
likes, — an only daugbter to wbom tbe uncle and aunt 
intend to leave a fine property." 

'' Wbere love enters fai-ewell prudence, as La Fon- 
taine says — By tbe bye, wbo is your notary ? " added 
Bongrand from curiosity. 

'^ Suppose it were I?" answered GoupiL 

^'You!" ezdaimed Bongrand, witbout biding bis 
disgust. 

"Well, well! — Adieu, monsieur/' replied Goupil, 
witb a parting glance of gall and batred and défiance. 

" Do 3'ou insb to be tbe wife of a notary wbo will 
setUe a bundred tbousand francs on you?'' cried Bon« 
grand entering Madame de Portenduère's little salon, 
wbere Ursula was seated beside tbe old lady. 

Ursula and Savinien trembled and looked at eacb 
otber, — sbe smiling, be not daring to sbow bis un- 
easiness. 

'' I am not mistress of myself/' said Ursula, bold- 
ing out ber band to Savinien in sucb a way tbat tbe 
old lady did not perceive tbe gesture. 
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" WeD, I haye refbaed tiie ofTer withont oonsoltiiig 
yoa/' 

^* Whj did joa do that?" said Madame de Por- 
tendaère. ^' I think the position of a notary is a veiy 
good one.'* 

** I prefer mjpeacefùl poverty," said Ursala, " which 
is reallj wealth oompared with what mj station in life 
might hâve given me. Besides, my old nurse spares 
me a great deal of care, and I shall not exchange the 
présent, wMch I like, for an unknown fate." 

A few weeks later the post poored into two hearts 
the poison of anonymoos letters, — one addressed to 
Madame de Fortenduère, the other to Ursula. The 
following is the one to the old lady : -^ 

" Tou loye yonr son, you wish to marry him in a manner 
oonfonnable with the name he bears ; and yet you eneourage 
his fancy for an ambitions girl witbout money and the 
daugbter of a regimental band-master, by inviting her to 
jour honse. You onght to marry him to Mademoiselle du 
Rouvre, on whom her two uucles, the Marquis de Ronque- 
rolles and the Cheyalier du Rouvre, who are worth money, 
would settle a bandsome sum rather than leave it to that old 
fool the Marquis du Rouvre, who runs through everything. 
Madame de Sérizy, aunt of Clémentine du Rouvre, who bas 
just lost her only son in the campaign in Algiers, will no 
doubt adopt her nièce. A person who is your weU-wisher 
assures yon that Savinien wiD be accepted." 

The letter to Ursula was as follows : — 
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Dbab Ursula, — There is a young man in Nemoim who 
idolizes jou. He cannofc see you working at your window 
without émotions which prove to him that his love will last 
through life. This young man is gifted with an iron will 
and a spirit of persévérance which nothing can discoorage. 
Beceiye his addresses f avorably, for his intentions are pure, 
and he humbly asks your hand with a sincère désire to make 
you happy. His fortune, already suitable, is nothing to that 
which he will make for you when you are once his wife. 
You shall be received at court as the wife of a minister and 
one of the iirst ladies in the land. 

As he sees you every day (without your being able to see 
him) put a pot of La Bougival's pinks in your window and he 
will understand from that that he has your permission to 
présent himself . 

Ursala bumed the letter and said nothing about it to 
Savinien. Two days later she receiyed another letter 
in the foUowing language : — 

'* You do wTong, my dear Ursula, not to answer one who 
loves you better than life itself. You think you will marry 
Savinien — you are very much mistaken. That marriage 
will not take place. Madame de Portenduëre went this 
morning to Rouvre to ask for the hand of Mademoiselle 
Clémentine for her son. Savinien will yield in the end. 
What objection can he make? The uncles of the young 
lady are willing to g^arantee their fortune to her; it amounts 
to over sixty thousand francs a year." 

This letter agonîzed Ursula's heart and afflicted her 
with the tortures of jealousy, a form of suffering hitherto 
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uukDowa to her, bat which to this fine organization, so 
sensitÂve to pain, threw a pall over the présent and 
OYcr tlie fbtore, and even over the past. From the 
moment when she received this fatal paper she lay on 
the doctor's sofa, her eyes fixed on space» lost in a 
dreadfhl dream. In an instant the chUl of death had 
corne upon her warm jonng Ufe. Alas, worse than 
that ! it was Uke the awful awakening of the dead to 
the sensé that there was no God, — the masterpiece of 
that strange genias called Jean FauL Four times La 
BoQgival called her to breakfast. When the faithful 
créature tried to remonstrate, Ursula waved her hand 
and answered in one harsh word» ^^ Hnsh I '* said des- 
poticallj, in strange oontrast to her usual gentle manner. 
La Bougival, watching her mistress through the glass 
door, saw her altemately red with a consuming fever, 
and blue as if a shudder of cold had succeeded that 
unnatural beat This condition grew worse and worse 
up to four o*clock; then she rose to see if Savinien 
were coming, but he did not corne. Jealousy and dis- 
trust tear ail réserves fh)m love. Ursula, who till then 
had never made one gesture by wMch her love could 
be guessed, now took her bat and shawl and rushed into 
the passage as if to go and meet him. But an aller* 
thought of modesty sent her back to her little salon, 
where she stayed and wept When the abbë arrived in 
the evening La Bougival met him at the door. 
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*' Ah, monsieur ! '* she cried ; *' I don't know what *s 
the xnatter with mademoiselle ; she is — " 

*< I know/' saîd the abbé sadly, stopping the words 
of the poor nurse. 

He then told Ursula (what she had not dared to 
verify) that Madame de Portenduëre had gone to dîne 
at Rouvre. 

'* And Savinien too? ** she asked. 

"Tes." 

Ursula was seized with a lîttle nervous tremor which 
made the abbé quiver as though a whole Leyden Jar 
had been dischai^ed at hîm ; he felt moreover a lastîng 
commotion in his heart. 

'* So we shall not go there to-night," he said as 
gently as he oould ; ** and, my child, it would be better 
if you did not go there again. The old lady will receive 
you in a way to wound your pride. Monsieur Bon- 
grand and I, who had succeeded in bringing her to 
consider your marriage, hâve no idea from what quar- 
ter this new influence has come to change her, as it 
were in a moment." 

*' I expect the worst ; nothing can surprise me now/' 
said Ursula in a pained voice. ''In such extremities 
it is a comfort to feel that we hâve done nothing to 
displease God.'* 

'' Submit, dear daughter, and do not seek to fathom 
the ways of Providence," said the abbë. 
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« I sbidl not uojiistly distrost flie diaracter of Mon* 
sieur de Foitendnère — " 

<' Why do joa no longer caH him SaTÎnien," asked 
the priest, wbo detected a slîght bitterness in Uraala's 
tone. 

*^0f my dear Savinien," cried the girl, bnrsting into 
tears. ^'Yes, my good fHend," she said, sobbing, 
*^ a Yoice tells me be is as noble in heart as be is in 
race. He bas not only iold me tbat be loves me alone, 
but be bas proved it in a bundred délicate ways, and by 
restraining beroically bis ardent feelings. Lately wben 
be took the hand I beld ont to bim, tbat evening wben 
Monsieur Bongrand proposed to me a basband, it was 
the first time, I swear to yon, tbat I bad ever given it. 
He began witb a jest wben be blew me a kiss across 
the Street, but since then oar affection bas never ont- 
wardly passed, as yon well know, the narrowest limits. 
But I wîll teU you, — you wbo read my soûl except 
in tbis one région wbere none but the angels see, — 
well, I wOl tell yon, tbis love bas been in me the secret 
spring of many seeming merits ; it made me accept my 
poverty ; it softened the bitterness of my irréparable 
loss, for my mouming is more perbaps in my clothes 
now than in my heart — Oh, was I wrong? can it be 
tbat love was stronger in me than my gratitude to my 
benefactor, and God bas punisbed me for it? But 
bow could it be otherwise? I respected in myself 
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Savinien'B fiitare wife ; jes, perhaps I was toc proad, 
perhaps it is that pride which 6od bas humbled. Grod 
alone, as yoa haye often told me, should be the end and 
object of ail oar actions." 

The abbé was deeply toached as he watched the tears 
roll down her pallid fkce. The higher her sensé of 
secQiity had been, the lower she was now to fall. 

*'But," she said, continuing, 'Mf I retnrn to my 
orphaned condition, I shall know how to take up its 
feelings. Aller ail, could I hâve tied a miU-stone 
round the neck of hlm I love? What can he do hère? 
Who am I to bind him to me? Besides, do I not love 
him with a Mendship so divine that I can bear the loss 
of my own happiness and my hopes ? Ton know I hâve 
often blamed myself for letting my hopes rest upoa 
a grave, and for knowing they were waiting on that 
poor old lady's death. If Savinien Is rich and happy 
with another I hâve enough to pay for my entrance to 
a convent, where I shall go at once. There can no 
more be two loves in a woman's heart than there can 
be two masters in heaven, and the life of a religions is 
attractive to me." 

'* He could not let his mother go alone to Rouvre, 
said the abbé, gently. 

<( Do not let us talk of that, my dear good friend, 
she answered. '' I will write to-night and set him fVee. 
I am glad to hâve to dose the Windows of this room," 
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she oontiniied, teUiiig her old friend of the anoDvmoas 
letters, bat dedaring tliat she woold not allow any in- 
qniries to be made as to who her miknown lover 
migfat be. 

** Whj ! it was an anonjmooa ktter tliat fiist took 
Madame de Portendoère to Rouvre,*' cried the abbë. 
*'Yoa are annoyed for aome object by evil-minded 
persons.'' 

*^ How eau that be? Neither Savinien nor I hâve 
injared aoj one ; and I am no longer an obstacle to the 
prosperity of others." 

<« Well, weU, my child/' said the abbé, qaietly, '' let 
us profit by this tempest, whieh bas scattered our little 
circle, to put the library in order. The books are still 
in heaps. Bongrand and I want to get them in order ; 
we wish to make a search among them. Put your 
trust in God, and remember also that in our good Bon- 
grand and in me you bave two devoted firiends." 

*' That is much, very much," she said, going with 
him to the threshold of the door, where she stretched 
ont her neck like a bird looking over its nest, hoping 
against hope to see Savinien. 

Just then Mînoret and Goupil, retuming fh>m a walk 
in the meadows, stopped as they passed, and the 
colossus spoke to Ursula. 

^*Is anything the matter, cousin; for we are still 
cousins, are we not? You seem changed.'' 
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Goupil looked so ardentlj at Uroala that she was 
fHghtened, and went back into the house without 
replying. 

'' She is cross," said Minoret to the abbë. 

'' Mademoiselle Mirouët is qalte right not to talk to 
men on the threshold of her door," said the abbé; 
** she is too young — " 

*' Oh ! '* said Goupil. <^ I am told she does n't lack 
loyers." 

The abbé bowed huniedly and went as fast as he 
could to the Rue des Bourgeois. 

^^ Well," said Goupil to Minoret^ '' the thlng is work- 
ing. Did you notice how pale she was. Within a 
fortnight she '11 hâve left the town — you 'U see." 

*^ Better hâve you for a friend than an enemy," cried 
Minoret, frightened at the atrocious grin which gave to 
Goupil's face the diabolical expression of the Mephis- 
topheles of Joseph Brideau. 

*'I should think sol" retumed Goupil. ^^If she 
does n't marry me I '11 make her die of grief." 

" Do it, my boy, and I '11 give you the money to buy 
a practice in Paris. Tou can then marry a rich 



woman — " 



^* Poor Ursula ! what makes you so bitter agalnst 
her? what has she doue to you?" asked the clerk in 
surprise. 

'^ She annoys me/' said Minoret, gruffly. 
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Mt i>kâm, Sâttxxmm^ — Tosr nrottr visa» vcn t» Burr 
lIidenkrâËlje as Ba^rre» sud pestu^ s2»# s rîr^t. Ton «n» 
plaeed b e lwc e u m Me sk«t s mîx&ofil pc<v«rtv<$ncà«B ud m 
fifeof Gf<«leBce; Ltipum tiie Ketmoiied of TQ«rb«ut«nd« 

vifé in eocf onnitT wiùi ibe deasands of tbe irorid ; be l ■«a 
obédience lo tout ^Mi^her mod tbe fclnliDect of Tour ovm 
eboiœ — for I sdH beâere tbaX Ton haTe cIkie«ii me* Stri* 
nieQ, if jou hare nom to maks joar deci^k^n I wish tvmi to 
do 80 în afaBolnte fi ce diaa ; I prt yoa back the prcmù» Ti>a 
made to joanàl — noi to me — in a moment wbich oan 
nerer fade from mj m e m o iy, for it waa« Uke olber d^ Ihat 
bave sooœeded it» of angelie pority and svreetue»* Tbal 
memory will mdBee me for my bfe. If you should per^Ui tu 
yoor pledge to me, a daik and terrible idea irould benoefoiib 
trouble my bappinees. In the midst of our privations <—> 
vbich ire bave bitberto acoepied ao gayly — you might re* 
flect» toc late, that life would bave been to you a better 
tbing bad you now oonformed to the laws of the worUi. If 
you were a man to express that thougbt, it would be to ma 
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the sentence of an agonizing death ; if yon did not express it, 
I shoold watch saspîcioosly every doud upon your brow. 

Dear Sayinien, I baye preferred you to ail else on earth. 
I was rigbt to do so, for my godf ather, tbougb jealous of yoa, 
nsed to say to me, ** Love bim, my cbild; you will certaioly 
beloDg to eacb otber one of tbese days." Wben I went to 
Paris I loved you hopelessly, and the feeling oontented me. 
I do not know if I can now retom to it, but I shall try. 
Wbat are we, after ail, at tbis moment ? Brotber and sister. 
Let us stay so. Marry tbat bappy girl wbo can bave tbe joy 
of giving to your name tbe lustre it ougbt to bave, and wbicb 
your motber tbinks I sbould dimiuisb. You will not hear of 
me again. Tbe world will approye of you; I sball never 
blâme you — but I sball loye you eyer. Adieu, tben 1 

*' Waît ! " cried the young man. Signing to La Boa- 
gival to Bit down, be scratcbed off hastily the following 
reply : — 

Mt dear Ursula, — Your letter cuts me to tbe beart, iii- 
asmucb as you baye needlessly felt such pain ; and also 
because our bearts, for tbe first time, baye failed to under- 
stand eacb otber. If you are not my wife now, it is solely 
because I cannot marry witbout my mother's consent. 
Dear, eigbt tbousand francs a year and a pretty cottage ou 
tbe Loing, wby, tbat 's a fortune, is it not ? You know we 
calculated tbat if we kept La Bougiyal we could lay by balf 
our income eyery year. You allowed me tbat eyening, in your 
uncle's garden, to consider you mine ; you cannot now of 
yourself break tbose ties which are common to botb of us. — 
Ursula, need I tell you tbat I yesterday informed Monsieur 
du Bouyre that even if I were free I could not reoeiye a 



from m foozç penon vkaoi I &d bcA bov? lit 
moiher iifuM feo Me jon agÛB ; I flasi Û>esefore lase tb» 
kappineM of our CTrr-.TT.gi ; bsd sixreh' jon wil] Dot oepnre 
me of ibB bnef momskts I caa ^«sd al toot vii.dow ? 
Hiîs eweadngj xhea — SoUàng cm aeparate 115. 

**Take this to her, mj oki wornan; she nmst not 
be iiiilia{^j one moment longer." 

Uni lilernooo at four o'doék^ retoniuig from tbe 
walk which he alwmjs took expresslj to pass before 
UiBula's bouse, SaTÎnien foand bis mistress waîting for 
bim, ber fiMse a bttle paUid firom tbese sndden dianges 
and ezdtements. 

*^ It seems to me tbat mitil now I bave nerer known 
what tbe pkasore of seeing joa is,*^ sbe said to bîm. 

*^ You once said to me," replied Sayinien, smiling, — 
^' for I remember ail jour words, — * Love lives by 
patience ; we will wait ! * Dear, joa bave separated 
love from faitb. Ab! tbis shall be tbe end of our 
quarrels ; we will never bave anotber. You bave claimcd 
to love me better tban I love you, but — did I ever 
doubt you?'' be said, oflering ber a bouquet of wild- 
flowers arranged to express bis thougbts. 

*^ You bave never bad any reason to doubt me,*' sbe 
replied ; *' and, besides, you don't know ail," sbe added, 
in a troubled voice. 

Ursula bad refhsed to receive letters by tbe post. 
But that aftemoon, without being able even to guess at 
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the nature of the trick, she had fonnd, a few momeDts 
before Savinien's arrivai, a letter tossed on her sofa 
which contained the words: *^ Tremble! a rejected 
lover can become a tiger." 

Withstanding Savinien's entreatles, she refbsed to 
tell him, ont of prudence, the secret of her fears. The 
delight of seeing him again, afber she had thought bim 
lost to her, could alone hâve made her recover fVom the 
mortal chill of terror. The expectation of indefinite evil 
is torture to every one ; suffering assumes the propor- 
tions of the unknown, and the unknown Is the infinité of 
the soûl. To Ursula the pain was ezquisite. Something 
within her bounded at the slightest noise ; jet she was 
afraid of silence, and suspected even the walls of col- 
lusion. Even her sleep was restless. Goupil, who 
knew nothing of her nature, délicate as that of a flower, 
had found, with the instinct of evU, the poison that 
could wither and destroy her. 

The next day passed without a shock. Ursula sat 
playing on her piano till very late ; and went to bed 
easier in mind and very sleepy. About midnight she 
was awakened by the music of a band composed of a 
clarinet, hantboy, flûte, cornet à piston, trombone, bas* 
soon, flageolet, and triangle. Ail the neighbors were 
at their Windows. The poor girl, already frightened 
at seeing the people in the street, received a dreadful 
shock as she heard the coarse, rough voice of a man 
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proclaiming in lond tones : '' For the beantîfhl Ursula 
Miroaët, from her lover." 

The next daj, Sunday, the whole town had heard of 
it ; and as Ursula entered and lefl the church she saw 
the groups of people who stood gossîping about her, 
and felt herself the object of their horrible cnriosity. 
The sérénade set ail tongues wagging, and conjectures 
were rife on ail sides. Ursula reached home more 
dead than alive, determlned not to leave the house 
again, — the abbë having advised her to say vespers in 
her own room. As she entered the house she saw lying 
in the passage, which was floored with brick, a letter 
that had evidently been slipped under the door. She 
pîcked it up and read it, under the idea that it would 
contain an explanation. It was as foUows: — 

** Resîgn yonrself to becoming my wife, rich and idolized. 
I am resolved. If you are not mine living y ou shall be mine 
dead. To yonr refusai you may attribnte not only your own 
misfortones, but those which will fall on others. 

" He who loves you, and whose wife you will be.** 

Curionsly enough, at the very moment that the gentle 
victim of this plot was drooping like a eut flower. Mes- 
demoiselles Massin, Dionis, and Crémière were envying 
her lot. 

'* She is a lucky gîrl," they were saying ; " people 
talk of her, and court her, and quarrel about her. The 
sérénade was charming ; there was a comet-à-piston." 
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*'What'saplston?" 

*' A new musical instrament, as big as this, see! ** 
replied Angélique Crémière to Paméla Massin. 

Early that morning Savinien had gone to Fontaine- 
bleau to endeavor to find out who had engagea the 
musicians of the régiment then in garrison. But as 
there were two mcn to each instrument it was impossi- 
ble to find out whieh of them had gone to Nemours. 
The colonel forbade the band to play for any private 
person in future without hls permission. Savinien had 
an interview with the procureur du roi^ Ursula's légal 
guardian, and explained to him the injury thèse scènes 
would do to a young girl naturall}' so délicate and sen- 
sitive, begging him to take some action to discover 
the author of such wrong. 

Three nights later three violins, a flûte, a guitar, and 
a hautboy began another sérénade. This time the 
musicians fled toward Montargis, where there happened 
then to be a company of comic actors. A loud and 
ringingvoice called out as theyleft: "To the daugh- 
ter of the regimental bandsman Mirouët." By this 
means ail Nemours came to know the profession of 
Ursula's father, a secret the old doctor had sedulously 
kept. 

Savinien did not go to Montargis. He received in 
the course of the day an anonymous letter containing a 
prophecy : — 
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** ToQ vin ii6f«r inany Ursolft. If yoa wish lier to liv«, 
give her up mt oooe to a man who loves her more than voa 
loTe her. He has made hîmself a moaician and an artîst to 
please her, and he would lather aee her dead than let her be 
jour wife." 

The doctor came to Ursula three times in the course 
of that daj, for she was reallj in danger of death fVom 
the horror of this mysterious persécution. Feeliug 
that some infernal hand had plunged her into the mire, 
the poor girl lay like a martyr ; she said nothing, but 
lifted her eyes to heaven, and wept no more ; she seemed 
awaitîng other blows, and prayed fervently. 

^^ I am glad I cannot go down into the salon,** she 
said to Monsieur Bongrand and the abbé, who Icfl her 
as litUe as possible ; ^^ he would corne, and I am now 
unworthy of the looks with wbich he blessed me. Do 
you think he will suspect me? " 

^' If Sayinien does not discover the author of thèse 
infamies he means to get the assistance of the Paris 
police,*' said Bongrand. 

" Whoever it is will know I am dying," said Ursula ; 
'< and will cease to trouble me.'* 

The abbé, Bongrand, and Savinien were lost in con- 
jectures and suspicions. Together with Tiennettc, La 
Bongival, and two persons on whom the abbé could 
rely, they kept the closest watch and were on their 
guard night and day for a week; but no indiscrétion 

19 
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could betraj Groupil, whose machinations were known 
to liimself only. Tliere were no more sérénades and 
no letters, and little by little the watch relaxed. Bon- 
grand thought the author of the wrong was frightened ; 
Savinien believed that the procureur du roi to whom he 
had sent the letters received bj Ursula and himself and 
his mother, had taken steps to pat an end to the 
persécution. 

The armistice was not of long duration, however. 
When the doctor had checked the nervous fever from 
which poor Ursula was suflTering, and just as she was 
recovering her courage, a rope-ladder was found, early 
one morning in July, attached to her window. The 
postilion of the mail-post declared that as he drove 
past the house in the middle of the night a small man 
was in the act of coming down the ladder, and though 
he tried to pull up, his horses, being startled, carried 
him down the hill so fast that he was out of Nemours 
before he stopped them. Some of the persons who 
frequented Dionis^s salon attributed thèse manœuvres to 
the Marquis du Rouvre, then much hampered in means, 
for Massin held his notes to a large amount. It was 
said that a prompt marriage of his daughter to Savinien 
wou]d save the Château du Rouvre from his creditors ; 
and Madame de Portenduère, the gossips added, would 
approve of an^'thing that would discrédit and dégrade 
Ursula and lead to this marriage of her son. 
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So far from this beîng trae, the old lady was well- 
nigh vanquished by the sufferings of the innocent girl. 
The abbé was so paînfally overcome by this act of in- 
fernal wickedness that he fell ill himself and was kept 
to the house for several days. Poor Ursula, to whom 
this last insuit had caused a relapse, receiyed by post a 
letter from the abbé, which was taken in by La Bougival 
on recognizing the handwriting. It was as foUows : — 

My child, — Leave Nemours, and tbus évade the malice 
of your enemies. Ferhaps they are seeking to endanger 
Sayinien's life. I wiU tell you more when I am able to go 
to you. Your devoted friend, 

Chaperon. 

When Savinien, who was almost maddened by thèse 
proceedings, carried this letter to the abbë, the poor 
priest read it and re-read it; so amazed and horror* 
stricken was he to see the perfection with which his 
own handwriting and signature were imitated. The 
dangerous condition into which this last atrocity threw 
poor Ursula sent Savinien once more to the procureur 
du roi with the forged letter. 

^' A murder is being committcd by means that the 
law cannot touch," he said, ^^ upon an orphan whom the 
Code places in your care as légal guardian. What is 
to be donc?" 

** If you can find any means of repression," said the 
officiai, *'I will adopt them; but I know of none. 
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That infamoas wretch gives the bestadvioe. Mademoi- 
selle Miroaët must be seDt to the sieters of the Adora* 
tion of the Sacred Heart. Meanwhile the commissary 
of police at Fontainebleaa shall at my request author- 
ize you to oarry arma in jour own defence. I hâve 
been myself to Rouvre, and I found Monsieur du 
Bouvre Justly Indignant at the suspicions some of the 
Nemours people hâve put upon him. Minoret, the 
father of my assistant, is in treaty for the purchase of 
the estate. Mademoiselle du Bouvre is to many a rich 
Polish count ; and Monsieur du Bouvre himself left the 
neighborhood the day I saw him, to avoid arrest for 
debt" 

Désiré Minoret, when questioned by his chief, dared 
not tell his thought He recognized Goupil. Goupil, 
he fùUy believed, was the only man capable of carrjing 
a persécution to the very verge of the pénal code with- 
out infHnging a hair's-breadth upon it. 
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xvm. 

A TWO-FOLD VENGEANCE. 

iHFUNiTTy secreçy, and snccess increased GouplFs 
audacity. He made Massin, who waB completely his 
dupe, sue the Marquis du Rouvre for his notes, so as to 
force him to sell the remainder of his propertj to 
Minoret. Thos prepared, he opened negotiations for 
a practioe at Sens, and then resolved to strike a last 
blow to obtain Ursula. He meant to imitate certain 
young men in Paris who owed their wives and their 
fortunes to abduction. He knew that the services he 
had rendered to Minoret, to Massin, and to Crémière, 
and the protection of Dionis and the mayor of Nemours 
would enable him to hush up the affair. He resolved 
to throw off the mask, believing Ursula too feeble in 
the condition to which he had reduced her to make any 
résistance. But before risking this last throw in the 
game he thought it best to hâve an explanatîon with 
Minoret, and he chose his opportunity at Rouvre, where 
he went with his patron for the first time after the 
deeds were signed. 

Minoret had that moming received a eonfidential 
letter from his son asking him for information as to 
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what was happening in connection with Ursula ; infor- 
mation that lie desired to obtain before going to 
Nemours with the procureur du roi to place her nndcr 
shelter from thèse atrocitîes in the couvent of the Ador- 
ation. Désiré exhorted his father, in case this persé- 
cution should be the work of any of their friends, to 
give to whoever it might be waming and good advioe ; 
for even if the law could not punish this crime it would 
certainly discover the truth and hold it over the delin- 
quent's head. Minoret had now attained a great object. 
Owner of the château du Rouvre^ one of the finest es- 
tâtes in the Gâtinais, he had also a rent-roU of some 
forty odd thousand francs a year fh>m the rich domains 
which surrounded the park. He could well afford to 
snap his Angers at Goupil. Besides, he intended to 
live on the estate, where the sight of Ursula would no 
longer trouble him. 

«' My boy," he said to Goupil, as they walked along 
the terrace, '^ let my young cousin alone, now." 

'* Pooh I " said the clerk, unable to imagine wLat 
Buch capricious conduct meant. 

*' Oh ! l 'm not ungrateful ; you hâve enabled me to 
get this fine brick château with the stone eopings 
(which could n't be built now for two hundred thousand 
francs) and those farms and préserves and the park and 
gardens and woods, ail for two hundred and eighty 
thousand francs. No, l'm not ungratefid; 111 give 
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you tcn per cent, tweuty thousand francs, for joar ser- 
vices, and you can buy a sherifTs practice in Nemours. 
I '11 guarantee you a marriage with one of Crémière*B 
daughters, the eldest.** 

^^ The one who talks piston ! " cried Gonpil. 

*^ She '11 hâve thirty thousand francs," replied Mino- 
ret. " Don't you see, my dear bo}', thaf you are eut 
eut for a sheriff, just as I was to be a post master? 
People should keep to their vocation." 

"Very well, then," said Goupil, falling from the 
pinnacle of hîs hopes; ^' hère 's a stamped chèque; 
Write me an order for twenty thousand francs ; I want 
the money in hand at once." 

Minoret had eighteen thousand francs by him at that 
moment of which his wife knew nothing. He thought 
the best way to get rid of Goupil was to sign the draft 
The clerk, seeing the flush of seignorial fever on the 
face of the imbécile and colossal Machiavelli, threw him 
an '' au revoir,** by way of farewell, accompanied with 
a glanée which would hâve made any one but an idiotie 
parvenu, lost in contemplation of the magniticent château 
built in the style in vogue under Louis XIII., tremble in 
his shoes. 

^^Are not you going to wait for me?" he cried, 
observing that Goupil was going away on foot 

^^ You '11 find me on your path, ne ver fear, papa 
Minoret," replied Goupil, athirst for vengeance and re- 
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solved to know the meaning of the zigzags of Minorelf s 
strange conduct. 

Sinoe the daj when the last vile calumny had suUied 
her life Ursula, a prej to one of those inexplicable 
maladies the seat of which is in the soûl, seemed tp be 
rapidly nearing death. She was deathlj pale, speaking 
only at rare intervals and then in slow and feeble 
words ; everything about her, her glanée of gentle in- 
différence, even the expression of her forehead, ail 
revealed the présence of some consuming thought. She 
was thinking how the idéal wreath of chastity, with 
which thronghout ail âges the Peoples crowned their 
vii^s, had fallen from her brow. She heard in the 
Yoid and in the silence the dishonoring words, the 
malicions oomments, the laughter of the little town. 
The trial was too heavy, her innocence was too délicate 
to allow her to survive the murderous blow. She com- 
plained no more ; a sorrowful smile was on her lîps ; 
her eyes appealed to heaven, to the Sovereign of angels, 
against man's injustice. 

When Goupil reached Nemours, Ursula had just 
been carried dowu from herchamber to the ground-floor 
in the arms of La Bougival and the doctor. A great 
event was about to take place. When Madame de 
Portenduère became really aware that the girl was 
dying like an ermine, though less injured in her honor 
than Claiissa Harlowe, she resolved to go to her and 
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comfort lier. The sight of her son's anguîsh, who dur- 
ing the whole preoeding night had seemed beside him- 
Belf, made the Breton soûl of the old woman yield. 
Moreover, it seemed worthy of her own dignity io 
revive the courage of a girl so pure, and she saw in her 
visit a counterpoise to ail the evil done by the llttle 
town. Her opinion, surely more powerftil than that of 
the crowd, ought to carry with it, she thought, the in- 
fluence of race. This step, which the abbé came to 
aunounce, made so great a change in Ursula that the 
doctor, who was about to ask for a consultation of 
Parisian doctors, recovered hope. The}* placed her on 
her uncle's sofa, and such was the character of her 
beauty that as she lay there in her mouming garments, 
pale from suffering, she was more exquisitely lovely 
than in the happiest hours of her life. When Savinien, 
with his mother on his arm, entered the room she 
colored vividly. 

'^ Do not rise, my child," said the old lady impera- 
tively ; ^' weak and ill as I am myself, I wished to come 
and teU yon my feelings about what is happening. I 
respect 3*ou as the purest, the most religious and excel- 
lent girl in the Gâtinais; and I think you worthy to 
make the happiness of a gentleman/' 

At first poor Ursula was unable to answer ; she took 
the withered hands of Savinien's mother and kissed them. 

*^ Ah, madame," she said in a faltering voice^ *' I should 
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nevcr hâve had ibe boldness to thînk of rising above 
my condition if I had not been encouraged by promises ; 
my only claim was that of an affection without bounds ; 
but now they hâve found the means to separate me 
from him I love, — they hâve made me unworthy of 
him. Never I " she cried, with a ring in her voice which 
painfally affected those aboat her, ^' never will I con- 
sent to give to any man a degraded hand, a stained 
réputation. I loved too well, — yes, I can admit it in 
my présent condition, — I love a creatare almost as I 
love God, and God — " 

'^ Hush, my child ! do not calumniate God. Corne, 
my daughter^* said the old lady, making an effort, ^' do 
not ezaggerate the harm donc by an infamous Joke in 
which no one believes. I give you my word, you will 
Uve and you shall be happy.'' 

" We shall be happy I " cried Savinien, kneeling be- 
side Ursula and kissing her hand ; ** my mother bas 
called 3'ou her daugJUer,** 

^'Enough, enough," said the doctor feeling his 
patîent's puise ; " do not kîll her with joy." 

At that moment Groupil, who found the street door 
ajar, opened that of the little salon, and showed his 
hideous face blazing with thoughts of vengeance which 
had crowded into his mind as he hurried along. 

'^ Monsieur de Portenduère," he said, in a voice 
like the hissing of a viper forced from its hole. 



" ' IVe shall be happy ! ' cried Savinieu, kneeling be- 
side Ursula and kissing her hand." 
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*< What do you want?" said Savinien, rising ftom 
his knees. 

" I hâve a word to say to you/* 

Savinien lefb the room, and Goupil took him into the 
little courtyard. 

*' Swear to me by Ursula's life, by your honor as a 
gentleman, to do by me as if I had never told you what 
I am about to tell. Do this, and I will reveal to you 
the cause of the persécutions directed against Made- 
moiselle Mirouët" 

'' Can I put a stop to them? " 

" Yes." 

** Can I avenge them?" 

^' On their author, yes — on his tool, no." 

'*Why not?" 

•' Because — I am the tool." 

Savinien turned pale. 
I hâve just seen Ursula — " said Goupil. 
Ursula?" said the lover, looking fixedly at the 
clerk. 

^'Mademoiselle Mirouët," oontinned Goupil, made 
respectful by Savinien's tone ; ** and I would undo with 
m}' blood the wrong that has been donc ; I repent of it. 
If you were to kiU me, in a duel or otherwise, what 
good would my blood do you? can you drink it? At 
this moment it would poison you." 

The oold reasoning of the man, together with a feel« 
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ing of eager curiosity, calmed SaTinien's anger. He 
fixed his ejes on Goupil with a look which made that 
moral deformity writhe. 

^^ Who set jou at this work? " said the young maiL 

" Will you flwear? " 

" What, — to do you no harm ? " 

^^ I wish that you and Mademoiselle Mirouët should 
forgive me." 

*' She will forgive you, — I, never ! " 

" But at least you will forget?" 

What terrible power the reason has when it is uaed to 
further self-iuterest Hère were two men, longing to 
tear one another in pièces, standing in that courtyard 
within two inches of each other, compelled to talk 
together and united by a single sentiment 

" I will forgive you, but I shall not forget." 

"The agreement is off," said Goupil coldly. Savi- 
nien lost patience. He applied a blow upon the man's 
face which echoed through the courtyard and nearly 
knocked him down, making Savinien himself stagger. 

" It is only what I deserve," said Goupil, *'for 
committing such a foUy. I thought you more noble 
than you are. Tou hâve abused the advantage I gave 
you. You are in my power now/' he added with a look 
of hatred. 

" You are a murderer ! " said Savinien. 

** No more than a dagger is a murderer/' 
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*' I beg jour pardon," said Sayinien. 

^' Are you revenged enough?" said Goupil, with 
ferocious irony; "will you stop hère?" 

*^ Beciprocal pardon and forgetfulness," replied 
Sayinien. 

^^ Give me your hand," said the clerk, holding out 
his own. 

^^ It is yoars/' said Sayinien, swallowing the shame 
for Ursnla's sake. '^ Now speak; who niade you do 
tbis thing?" 

Goupil looked into the scales as it were ; on one side 
was Sayinien's blow, on the other fais hatred against 
Minoret For a second he was undecided; then a 
voice said to him: '^You will be notarjM" and he 
answered: — 

'^Pardon and forgetfulness ? Tes, on both sides, 



monsieur — " 



" Who is persecuting Ursula? " persisted Sayinien. 

«« Minoret. He would haye liked to see her buried. 
Why ? I can't tell you that ; but we might find out the 
reason. Don't mix me up in ail this ; I could do noth- 
ing to help you if the others distrusted me. Instead of 
annoying Ursula I will défend her ; instead of serying 
Minoret I wiU try to defeat his schemes. I liye only 
to ruin him, to destroy him — l 'U crush him under 
foot, I *11 danoe on his carcass, I '11 make his bones into 
domino^! To-morroW| eyery wall in Nemours and 
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Fontainebleau and Rouvre shall blaze with the letters. 
Minaret is a thirf/ Yes, l 'U burst him like a gun — 
There ! we 're allies now bj the imprudence of that out- 
break ! If you cboose I '11 beg Mademoiselle Mirouëfs 
pardon and tell her I curse the madness which impelled 
me to injure her. It may do her good ; the abbé and 
the justice are both there ; but Monsieur Bongrand must 
promise on his honor not to injure my career. I bave 
a career now." 

*' Wait a minute ; ** said Savinien, bewildered by the 
révélation. 

" Ursula, my child," he said, retuming to the salon, 
*'the author of ail your troubles is ashamed of his 
work; he repents and wishes to ask your pardon in 
présence of thèse gentlemen, on condition that ail be 
forgotten." 

** What! Goupil?" cried the abbé, the justice, and 
the doctor, ail together. 

^'Eeep his secret," said Ursula, putting a finger on 
her lips. 

Goupil heard the words, saw the gesture, and was 
touched. 

'' Mademoiselle," he said in a troubled voice, *' I 
wish that ail Nemours could hear me tell you that a 
fatal passion has bewildered my brain and led me to 
commit a crime punishable by the blâme of honest men. 
What I say now I would be willing to say everywherCi 
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deploring the harm done by sach misérable tricks — 
which may hâve hastened your happiness/' he added, 
rather malicioasly, ^^ for I see that Madame de Porten- 
duère is with you.'* 

''That is ail very well, Goupil," said the abbé. 
'' Mademoiselle forgives yoa ; but yon must not forget 
that you came near being her murderer.'^ 

''Monsieur Boogrand/' said Goupil, addressing the 
Justice of peace. " I shall negotiate to-night for Le- 
cœur's practice; I hope the réparation I hâve now 
made will not injure me with you, and that you will 
back my pétition to the bar and the ministrj'." 

Bongrand made a thoughtful inclination of his head ; 
and Goupil left the house to negotiate on the best terms 
he could for the sherifTs practice. The others remained 
with Ursula and did their best to restore the peace and 
tranquillity of her mind, already much relieved by 
Goupil's confession. 

" Tou see, my child, that God was not against you," 
said the abbé. 

Minoret came home late from Rouvre. About nine 
o'clock he was sitting in the Chînese pagoda digesting 
his dinner beside his wife, with whom he was making 
plans for Désiré's future. Désiré had become very 
sedate since entering the magistracy ; he worked hard, 
and it was not unlikely that he would succeed the prés- 
ent proct^r^r du roi at Fontainebleau, who, they said^ 
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was to be advanced to Melun. His parents felt that 
they must find him a wife, — some poor girl belonging 
to an old and noble family; he would then make his 
way to the magistracy of Paris. Perliaps they could 
get him elected deputy fiom Fontainebleau, where Zélie 
was proposing to pass the winter afber living at Boavre 
for the summer season. Mlnoret, inwardly congrata* 
lating himself for having managed his affairs so well, 
no longer thought or cared about Ursula, at the very 
moment when the drama so heedlessly begun by him 
was closing down npon him in a terrible manner. 

*' Monsieur de Portenduère is hère and wishes to 
speak to you," said Cabirolle. 

*' Show him in," answered Zélie. 

The twilight shadows prevented Madame Minoret 
û*om noticing the sudden pallor of her husband, who 
shuddered as he heard Savinien's boots on the floor of 
the gallery, where the doctor's library used to be. A 
vague presentiment of danger ran through the robber's 
veins. Savinîen entered and remained standing, with 
his hat on his head, his cane in his hand, and both 
hands crossed in front of him, moUonless before the 
husband and wife. 

^^ I hâve come to ascertain. Monsieur and Madame 
Minoret,*' he said, ^'your reasons for tormenting in an 
infamous manner a 3'oung lady who, as the whole town 
knows, is to be my wife. Why hâve you endeavored 
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to tarnish her honor? why bave you wished to kill her? 
why did yoa deliver her over to Groupil's insults? — 
Answer ! " 

^* How absard yoa are, Monsieur Sayinien," said 
Zélie, ^^ to oome and ask ua the meaning of a thing we 
think inexplicable. I bother myself as little about 
Ursula as I do about the year one. Since Uncle Min- 
oret died l 've not thought of her more than I do of my 
first tooth. l've never said one word about her to 
Goupil, who is, moreover, a queer rogue whom I 
would n't think of consulting about even a dog. Why 
don*t you speak up, Minoret? Are you going to let 
monsieur box your ears in that way and accuse you of 
wickedness that 's beneath you? As if a man with 
forty-eight thousand francs a year from landed prop- 
erty, and a castle fit for a prince, would stoop to 
such things! Get up, and don't ait there like a wet 
ragl" 

^^ I don't know what monsieur means," said Minoret 
in his squeaking voice, the trembling of which was ail the 
more noticeable because the voice was clear. ^^ What 
object oould I hâve in persecuting the girl? I may 
hâve said to Goupil how annoyed I was at seeîng her 
in Nemours. My son Désiré fell in love with her, and I 
did n't want him to marry her, that 's ail." 

^ Goupil has confessed ever^^thing, Monsieur Minoret." 

There was a moment's silence, but it was terriblei 

ao 
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when ail three persons examined one another. Zélie 
Baw a nervoua qniver on tbe heavy face of her oolossus. 

''Thoogh you are onlj insects/' said the young noble- 
man, ^^ I will make you feel my vengeance. It is not 
from yoa, Monsieur Mînoret, a man sixty-eight years of 
âge, but from your son that I shall seek satisfaction for 
the insults offered to Mademoiselle Mirouët. Tbe first 
time he sets bis foot in Nemours we shall meet He 
must fight me ; he will do so, or be dishonored and 
never dare to show his face again. If be does not 
corne to Nemours I shall go to FontainebleaUi for I will 
bave satisfaction. It shall never be said that you were 
tamely allowed to dishonor adefenceless young girl — " 

" But the calumnies of a Goupil — are — not — " be- 
gan Minoret 

'' Do you wish me to bring him face to face with you? 
Believe me, you had better hush up this affair ; it lies 
bctween you and Goupil and me. Leave it as it is ; 
God will décide between us when I meet your son." 

'^But this sha'n't go onl" cried Zëlie. "Do you 
suppose l 'U stand by and let Désiré fight 3'ou, — a sailor 
whose business it is to handle swords and guns? If 
you've got any cause of complaint against Minoret, 
there 's Minoret ; take Minoret, fight Minoret ! But do 
you think my boy, who, by your own account, knew 
nothing of ail this, is going to bear the brunt of it? 
No, my little gentleman ! somebody's teeth will pin your 
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legs fîrst! Corne, Minoret, don't stand staring there 
like a big canaiy ; you are in jour own house, and you 
allow a man to keep his bat on before your wife ! I say 
he sball go. Now, monsieur, be off ! a man's bouse is 
bis castle. I don't know wbat you mean witb your 
nonsense, but sbow me your heels, and if you dare 
toucb Dësiré you '11 bave to answer to me^ — you and 
your minx Ursula." 

Sbe rang tbe bell violently and ealled to tbe servants. 

^'Remember wbat I bave said to you," repeated 
Savinien to Minoret, pa3ing no attention to Zélie's 
tirade. Suspending tbe sword of Damocles over tbeir 
beads, be left tbe room. 

*^Now, tben, Minoret," said Zélie, ''you will explain 
to me wbat ail tbis means. A young man does n't rusb 
into a bouse and make an uproar like tbat and demand 
tbe blood of a famlly for notbing." 

'^ It^s some mlscbief of tbat vile Goupil," said tbe 
colossus. ^' I promîsed to belp bim buy a practice if 
be would get me tbe Rouvre property ebeap. I gave 
bim ten per cent on tbe cost, twenty tbousand francs in 
a note, and I suppose be is n*t satisfied." 

'' Yes, but wby did be get up tbose sérénades and 
tbe scandais against Ursula?'' 

'^ He wanted to marry ber." 

'' A girl witbout a penny ! tbe sly tbing ! Now 
Minoret, you aie telling me lies, and you are too mucb 
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of a fool, my son, to make me believe them. There is 
something ander ail this, and joa are going to tell me 
what it is.** 

" There 's nothing." 

«' Nothing? I tell yoa joa lie, and I shall find it 
eut.'* 

'^Doletme aloneT' 

^' I *11 tum the faucet of that fountain of venom, Goa- 
pil — whom yoa 're afraid of — and we 'U see who gets 
the beat of it then." 

" Just as you choose." 

^' I know very well it will be as I choose I and what 
I choose first and foremost is that no harm shall corne 
to Désiré. If anything happens to him, mark yoD, l 'Il 
do something that may send me to the scaffold — and 
you, yoa hâve n't any feeling aboat hlm — " 

A qaarrel thas began between Minoret and his wife 
was sare not to end withoat a long and angry strife. 
So at the moment of his self-satisfaction the foolish 
robber foand his inward stmggle against himself and 
against Ursala revived by his own faalt» and compli- 
cated with a new and terrible adversary. The next 
day, when he lefb the hoase early to find Gonpil and try 
to appease him with additional money, the walls were 
already placarded with the words: *^ Minoret Is a 
thief." Ail those whom he met commiserated him and 
asked him who was the aathor of the anonymous pla- 
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card. Fortunatel}^ for him, eveirbody made aUowance 
for his eqalvocal replies by reflecting on bis utter sta- 
pidity ; fools get more adyantage from their weakness 
tban able men fh>m tbeir strengtb. Tbe woiid looks 
on at a great man battling against fate, and dœs not 
belp him, bat it sapplies tbe capital of a grocer who 
may fail and lose ail. Why? Because men like to feel 
superior iu proteeting an Incapable, and are displeased 
at not feeling themselves tbe equal of a man of genias. 
A dever man would bave been lost in publie estimation 
bad be stammered, as Minoret did, evasive and foolisb 
answers with a f^igbtened air. Zélie sent ber servants 
to efface tbe vindictive words wberever tbey were 
found ; but tbe effect of tbem on Minoret's conscience 
still remained. 

Tbe resuit of bis interview witb bis assailant was 
soon apparent. Tbougb Goupil bad concluded bis bar- 
gain witb tbe sberiff tbe nigbt before, he now impu- 
dently refused to fblfil it. 

'^ My dear Lecœur/' be said, '* I am unezpectedly 
enabled to buy np Monsieur Dionis's practice; I am 
tberefore in a position to belp you to sell to otbers. 
Tear up tbe agreement; ît's only tbe loss of two 
stamps, — bere are seventy centimes." 

LecŒur was too mucb afraid of Gronpil to oomplaln. 
AU Nemours knew before nigbt tbat Minoret bad given 
Dionis security to enable Goupil to buy bis practice. 
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The latter wrote to Sayinieii den jing hia chaiges against 
Minoret, and telliog the joang nobleman that in hîs 
new position he was forbidden by the rules of the 
sopreme court, and alao by his respect for biw, to fight 
a duel. But he wamed Savinien to treat him well in 
futore ; assuring him he was a capital boxer, and would 
break hls leg at the first offence. 

The walls of Nemours were deaied of the inscription ; 
but the quarrel between Minoret and his wife went on ; 
and Savinien maintained a threatening silence. Ten 
days after thèse events the marriage of Mademoiselle 
Massin, the elder, to the future notary was bmited about 
the town. Mademoiselle Massin had a dowry of eighty 
thousand francs and her own peculiar ugliness ; Goupil 
had his deformities and his practice ; the union seemed 
therefore snitable and probable. One evening, towards 
midnight, two unknown men seized Goupil in the street 
as he was leaving Massin's house, gave him a sound 
beating, and disappeared. The notary kept the matter 
a profound secret, and even contradicted an old woman 
who saw the scène from her window and thought that 
she recognized him. 

Thèse great little events were carefully studied by 
Bongrand, who became convinced that Goupil held some 
mysterious power over Minoret, and he determined to 
flnd out its cause. 
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APPARITIONS. 

Thouqh the public opinion of the little town recog- 
nized Ursula's perfect innocence, she recovered 8lowl}\ 
While in a state of bodily exhaustîon, which lefb her 
mînd and spîrit free, she became the mediam of phe- 
nomena the effects of which were astoanding, and of a 
nature to challenge science, if science had been brought 
into contact with them. 

Ten days after Madame de Portenduère's visit 
Ursula had a dream, with ail the characteristics of 
supematural vision, as much in Its moral aspects as in 
the, so to speak, physical circumstances. Her god- 
father appeared to her and made a sign that she should 
come with him. She dressed herself and followed him 
through the darkness to their former house in the Rue 
des Bourgeois, where she found everything precisely as 
it was on the day of her godfather's death. The old 
man wore the clothes that were on him the evening 
before his death. His face was pale, hls movements 
caused no sound ; nevertheless, Ursula heard his voice 
distincHy, thongh it was feeble and as if repeated by a 
distant écho. The doctor conducted his child as far as 
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the Chinese pagoda, where he made her lift the marble 
top of the little Boule cabinet Just as ahe had raiaed it 
on the daj of his death ; but instead of finding nothing 
there she saw the letter ber godfather had told her to 
fetch. She opened it and read both the letter addressed 
to herself and the will in favor of Savinien. The writ- 
ing, as she afterwards told the abbé, shone as if traced 
by Bunbeams — ** it burned mj eyes," she said. When 
she looked at her unde to thank him she saw the old 
benevolent smile npon his disoolored lips. Then^ in a 
feeble voice, bat still clearly, he told her to look at 
Minoret, who was listening in the corridor to what he 
said to her ; and next, slipping the lock of the library 
door with his knife, and taklng the papers from the 
study. With his right hand the old man selzed his god- 
daughter and obliged her to walk at the pace of death 
and foUow Minoret to his own bouse. Ursula crossed 
the town, entered the post bouse and went into Zëlie's 
old room, where the spectre showed her Minoret anfold- 
ing the letters, reading them and buming them. 

^' He could not," said Ursula, telling her dream to the 
abbé, ^Uight the first two matches, but the third took 
fire ; he burned the papers and buried their remains in 
the ashes. Then my godfather brought me back to 
our house, and I saw Minoret-Levrault slipping into the 
library, where he took from the third volume of Pan- 
deots three certiûcates of twelve thousand francs each ; 
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al30, from the preoeding volame, a namber of bank- 
notes. ' He is/ said my godfather, ' the cause of ail the 
trouble which bas brought you to the verge of the tomb ; 
but God wills that you shall yet be happy. You will 
not die now ; you will marry Savinien. If you love me, 
and if you love Savlnien, I chaige you to demand your 
fortune from my nephew. Swear it.' " 

Resplendent, as though transfigured, the spectre had 
80 powerful an influence on Ursula's soûl that she prom- 
ised a]l her uncle asked, hoping to put an end to the 
nightmare. She woke saddenly and fonnd herself 
standing in the middle of her bedroom, facing her god- 
father's portrait, which had been placed there during 
her illness. She went back to bed and fell asleep aller 
much agitation, and on waking again she remembeied 
ail the partlculars of this singular vision ; but she dared 
not speak of it. Her judgment and her delicacy both 
shrank from reveahng a dream the end and object of 
which was her pecuniary benefit. She attributed the 
vision, not unnaturally, to remaiics made by La Bou- 
gival the preoeding evening, when the old woman talked 
of the doctor's intended liberality and of her own con- 
victions on that subject. But the dream retumed, with 
a^^avated circumstanoes which made it fearful to the 
poor girl. On the second occasion the icy hand of 
her godfather was laid upon her shoulder, causing her 
the most horrible distress, an indefinable sensation^ 
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** Yoa must obey the dead," lie said, in a sepulchral 
Yoice. ^ Tears,'* said Ursula, relating her dreams, '^ fell 
from bis wbite, wide-open eyes." 

Tbe tbird time tbe vision came tbe dead man took 
ber by tbe braids of ber long bair and sbowed ber tbe 
post master talking witb Goupil and promlsing money if 
be wottld remove Ursula to Sens. Ursula tben decided 
to relate tbe tbree dreams to tbe Abbë Cbaperon. 

^' Monsieur Tabbé," sbe said, ^'do you believe tbat 
tbe dead reappear?" 

*^My cbild, sacred bistory, profane bistory, and 
modem bistory, bave mucb testimony to tbat efifect; 
but tbe Cburcb bas never made it an article of faitb ; 
and as for science, in France science laugbs at tbe 
idea." 

" Wbat do you believe ? •* 

" Tbat tbe power of God is infinité." 

'' Did my godfatber ever speak to you of sucb 
matters? " 

*' Yes, often. He bad entirely cbanged bis views of 
tbem. His conversion, as be told me at least twenty 
times, datcd from tbe day wben a woman in Paris 
beard 3'ou praylng for bim in Nemours, and saw tbe 
red dot you made against Saint-Savinien's day in your 
almanac." 

Ursula uttered a piercing cry, wbicb alarmed tbe 
priest ; sbe remembered tbe scène wben, on retuming 
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to Nemours, her godfather read her soûl, and took away 
the almanac. 

^^ If that is so," she said, '' then my yisions are pos- 
BÎbly tme. My godfather has appeared to me, as Jesas 
appeared to his disciples. He was wrapped in yellow 
light ; he spoke to me. I beg yon to say a mass for the 
repose of his soûl and to implore the help of God that 
thèse visions may oease, for they are destroying me." 

She then related the three dreams with ail their dé- 
tails, insistlng on the truth of what she said, on her own 
freedom of action, on the somnambulism of her inner 
being, which, she said, detached itself from her body 
at the bidding of the spectre and foUowed him with 
perfect ease. The thing that most surprised the abbé, 
to whom Ursula's veracity was known, was the exact 
description which she gave of the bedroom formerly 
occupied by Zélle at the post house, where Ursula had 
never entered and about which no one had ever spoken 
to her. 

*' By what means can thèse singular apparitions take 
place?" asked Ursula. '* What did my godfather 
think?" 

** Your godfather, my dear child, argued by hypothe- 
sis. He recognized the possibility of a spiritual world, 
a world of ideas. If ideas are of man*s création, if 
they subsist in a life of their own, they must hâve forms 
which our extemal sensés oannot grasp, but which are 
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perceptible to onr inward sensés when brought under 
certain conditions. Thus jour godfather's ideas might 
so enfold yoa that yoa would clothe tbem witb his 
bodilj présence. Then, if Minoret really committed 
tbose actions, they too résolve tbemselves into ideas ; 
for ail action is tbe resuit of many ideas. Now, if 
ideas live and moye in a spiritual world, your spirit 
must be able to perceive them if it pénétrâtes tbat 
wcH'ld. Tbese phenomena are not more eztraordinary 
than those of memory ; and those of memoiy are quite 
18 amazing and inexplicable as tbose of tbe perfume of 
plants — wfaicb are perbaps tbe ideas of tbe plants.'^ 

^* How you enlarge and magnify tbe world ! ^ ex- 
claimed Ursula. ^' Bat to bear tbe dead speak, to see 
them wàlk, act — do you tbink it possible ? ** 

^* In Sweden," replied tbe abbé, '^ Swedenborg bas 
proved by évidence tbat be oommunicated witb tbe 
dead. But oome witb me into tbe library and you sball 
read in tbe life of tbe famous Duc de Montmorency, 
bebeaded at Toulouse, and wbo certainly was not a man 
to invent foolisb taies, an adventure very lîke yours, 
wbicb bappened a bundred 3^ears earlier at Cardan." 

Ursula and tbe abbé went upstairs^ and tbe good man 
bunted up a little édition in 12mo, printed in Paris in 
1666, of tbe " History of Henri de Montmorency," 
written by a priest of tbat period wbo bad known tbe 
prince. 
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** Read it," said the abbë, giving Ursula the volame, 
which he had opened at the 175th page. ^^ Your god- 
father often re-read that passage, — and see ! hère 's a 
little of his snuflf in if 

'* And he not hère ! " said Ursula, taking the volume 
to read the passage. 

**The siège of Privât was remarkable for the loss of a 
great nomber of officers. Two brigadier-generals died there» 
— namely, the Marquis d*Uxelles, of a wound received at 
the outposts, and the Marquis de Portes, from a musket-shot 
through the head. The day the latter was killed he was to 
hâve been made a marshal of France. About the moment 
when the marquis ezpired the Duc de Montmorency, who 
was sleeping in his tent, was awakened by a voice like that 
of the marquis bidding him fàrewell. The affection he feit 
for a friend so near to him made him attribate the illusion 
of thîs dream to the force of his own imagination; and 
owing to the fatigues of the nîght, which he had spent, ac- 
cording to his custom, in the trenches, he fell asleep once 
more without any sensé of dread. But the same voice dis- 
turbed him again, and the phantom obliged him to wake up 
and listen to the same words it had said as it first passed. 
The duke then reooUected that he had heard the philosopher 
Pitrat discourse on the possibility of the séparation of the 
soûl from the body, and that he and the marquis had agreed 
that the first who died should bid adieu to the other. On 
which, not being able to restrain his fears as to the tmth of 
this waming, he sent a servant to the marquis*s quarters, 
which were distant from his. But before the man could get 
back, the king sent to inform the duke, by persons fitted to 
console him, of the great loss he had sustained. 
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" I leave learned men to discoss the cause of this event, 
which I hâve freqnently heard the Duc de Montmorency 
relate ; I think tbat the truth and singularity of the fact 
itself ought to be recorded and preserved." 

'' If ail this is so," said Ursula, «' what ought I to 
do?" 

^' My cbild," said the abbë, '' it ooncems matters so 
important, and which may prove so profitable to you, 
that you ought to keep absolutely silent about it Now 
tbat you bave confîded to me the secret of thèse ap- 
paritions perhaps they may not retum. Besides, you 
are now strong enough to come to churcb ; wcll, then, 
oome to-morrow and thank 6od and pray to him for 
the repose of your godfather's soûl. Feel quite sure 
that you bave entrusted 3'our secret to prudent hands." 

*' If you knew bow afraid I am to go to sleep, — 
wbat glanées my godfuther glves mel The last time 
be caught bold of my dress — I awoke witb my face ail 
covered with tears." 

'^Be at peace; be will not come agaîn/' said the 
priest 

Without losing a moment the Abbé Chaperon went 
straight to Minoret and asked for a few moments inter- 
view in the Chinese pagoda, requesting that they might 
be entirely alone. 

'' Can any one bear us? " be asked. 

" No one," replied Minoret. 
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^* Monsieur^ my character mnst be known to yoa," 
Baid the abbë, fastening a gentle but attentive look on 
Minoret's face. ^' I hâve to speak to yoa of serioas 
and extraordinary matters, whîch conoern you, and 
about which yoa may be sare that I sball keep the 
profoundest secrecy ; bat it is impossible for me to do 
otherwise than give yoa this information. While yoar 
uncle lived, there stood there" said the priest, pointing 
to a certain spot in the room, *^ a small baffet made by 
Boale, with a marble top " (Minoret tamed livid), '' and 
beneath the marble yoar nncle placed a letter for 
Ursula — " The abbé then went on to relate, withoat 
omîtting the smaUest circnmstance, Minoret's conduct 
to Minoret himself. When the late post master heard 
the détail of the two matches reftising to light he felt 
his hair begin to writhe apon his sknll. 

'' Who invented sach nonsense? " he said, in a stran- 
gled voice, when the taie ended. 

'^ The dead man himself." 

This answer made Minoret tremble, for he himself 
had dreamed of the doctor. 

^' God is very good, Mons\ear Tabbé, to do miracles 
for me/' he said, danger inspiring hîm to make the sole 
jest of his life. 

''* AU that God does is natnral/' replied the priest 

^'Yoar phantoms don't frighten mCi" said the co- 
I0SSUS9 recovering his coolness. 
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^' I did not corne to A-ighten you, for I shall never 
speak of this to any one in the world/' said the abbé. 
^' Yoa alone know the truth. The matter is between 
you and 6od.** 

^' Corne now, Monsieur Tabbë, do 3'oa really think 
me capable of such a horrible abuse of confidence? " 

'' I believe only in crimes which are confessed to me, 
and of which the sinner repents/* said the priesti in an 
apostolic tone. 

"Crime?" criedMinoret. 

" A crime frightful in its conséquences." 

'* What conséquences? " 

"In the fact that it escapes human Justice. The 
crimes which are not expiated hère below will be 
punished in another world. Grod himself avenges 
innocence." 

"Do yoa think God concems himself with such 
trifles?" 

" If he did not see the worlds in ail their détails at a 
glance, as you take a landscape into your eye, he would 
not be God." 

" Monsieur Tabbé, will you give me your word of 
honor that you hâve had thèse facts ftx)m my uncle? ** 

" Your uncle has appeared three times to Ursula and 
bas told them and repeated them to her. Exhausted 
by such visions she revealed them to me privately ; she 
considers them so devoid of reason that she will never 
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speak of them. Yoa may make yourself easy on that 
point.'* 
** I am easy on ail pointa, Monsieur Chaperon." 
** I hope yoa are/' said the old priest " £ven if I 
considered thèse wamings absurd, I should still feel 
bound to inform yoa of them, consldering the singular 
nature of the détails. You are an honest man, and you 
hâve obtained your handsome fortune in too légal a way 
to wish to add to it by theft. Besides, you are an 
almost primitive man, and you wonld be tortured by 
remorse. We hâve within us, be we savage or civil- 
ized, the sensé of what is right, and this will not permit 
us to enjoy in peace ill-gotten gains acquired against 
the laws of the society in which we live, — for well- 
constituted soeieties are modelled on the System God 
has ordained for the universe. In this respect soeieties 
hâve a divine origin. Man does not originate ideas, he 
invents no form; he answers to the eternal relations 
that surround him on ail sides. Therefore, see what 
happens I Criminals going to the scaffold, and having it 
in their power to carry their secret with them, are im- 
pelied by the force of some mysterious power to make 
confessions before their heads are taken offl There- 
fore, Monsieur Minoret, if your mind is at ease, I go 
my way satisfied." 

Minoret was so stupefied that he allowed the abbë to 
find his own way ont When he thought himself alone 

21 
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he flew into the ftiiy of a choleric man ; the strangest 
blasphemies escaped his lips, in which Ursula's name 
was mingled with odious language. 

^^ Whj, what lias she done to you?*' cried Zélie, who 
had slipped in on tiptoe after seeing the abbé out of 
the house. 

For the first and only time in his life, Minoret, drunk 
with anger and driven to extremities by his wife's 
reiterated questions, tarned upon her and beat her so 
Tiolently that he was obliged, when she fell half-dead 
on the floor, to take her in his arms and put her to bed 
himself, ashamed of his act. He was taken ill and the 
doctor bled him twice ; when he again appeared in the 
streets everybody notieed a great change in him. He 
walked alone, and often roamed the town as though 
uneasy. When any one addressed him he seemed pre- 
occupied in mind, he who had never before had two 
ideas in his head. At last, one evening, he went up 
to Monsieur Bongrand in the Grand'Rue, the latter be- 
ing on his way to take Ursula to Madame de Porten* 
duëre's, where the whist parties had begun again. 

'^ Monsieur Bongrand, I hâve something important 
to say to my cousin,*' he said, taking the Justice by the 
arm, '' and I am very glad you should be présent, for 
vou can advise her." 

Tbe}^ found Ursula studying ; she rose, with a oold 
and dignified air, as soon as she saw Minoret. 
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*' My child, Monsieur Minoret wants to speak to yoa 
on a matter of business/* said Bongrand. *^ By the 
bje, don*t forget to give me your certificates ; I shall 
go to Paris in the morning and will draw your dividend 
and La Bougival's." 

*' Cousin," said Minoret, *^ our unde accustomed you 
to more luxury than you bave now.'* 

"We can be ver}' happy with very little money/* 
she replied. 

** I thougbt money migbt belp your bappiness," oon- 
tinued Minoret, '* and I bave corne to offer you some, 
ont of respect for tbe memory of my uncle.'' 

*' You bad a natural way of sbowing respect for bim,'' 
said Ursula, stemly ; '* you could bave left bis bouse as 
it was, and allowed me to buy it ; instead of tbat you 
put it at a bigb price, boping to find some bidden treas- 
ure in it." 

<' But," said Minoret, evidently troubled, ^ if you bad 
twelve tbousand francs a year you would be in a posi- 
tion to marry well.'* 

'^ I bave not got tbem." 

'^ But suppose I give tbem to you, on condition of 
your buying an estate in Brittany near Madame de 
Portenduère, — you could tben marty ber son." 

*' Monsieur Minoret," said Ursula, '^ I baye no claim 
to tbat money, and I cannot accept it from you. We 
are scaroely relations, stiU less are we friends. I bave 
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suffered too mnch from calainny to give a handle for 
evil-speaking. What hâve I done to deserve that 
money? What reason haye you to make me such a 
présent? Thèse questions, which I hâve a rîght to ask, 
persons will answer as they see fit ; some would oon- 
sider your gifl the réparation of a wrong, and, as sach, 
I do not choose to accept it Your uncle did not bring 
me np to ignoble feelings. I can accept nothing except 
from friends, and I hâve no friendship for you." 

^'Then you refuse?" cried the colossas, into whose 
head the idea had neyer entered that a fortune could be 
rejected. 

*' I refuse/' said Ursula. 

'^ But what gronnds hâve you for offering Mademoi- 
selle Ursula such a fortune? " asked Bongrand, looking 
fixedly at Minoret '<You hâve an idea — hâve you 
an idea? — " 

*' WeU, yes, the idea of getting her ont of Nemours, 
so that my son may leave me in peace ; he is in love 
with her and wants to marry her." 

^' WeU, we '11 see about it/* said Bongrand, settlîng 
his spectacles. *' Give us time to think It over." 

He walked home with Minoret, applauding the solici- 
tude shown by the father for his son*s interests, and 
slightly blaming Ursula for her hasty décision. As 
soon as Minoret was within his own gâte Bongrand 
went to the post house, borrowed a horse and cabriolet, 
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and started for Fontainebleau, where be went to see 
the depoty procureur ^ and was told tbat he was spending 
the evening at the boase of tbe sub-prefect Bongrand, 
deligbted, foUowed bim tbere. Désiré was pUying wbist 
witb tbe wife of tbe procureur du roij tbe wife of tbe sub- 
prefect, and tbe colonel of tbe régiment in garrison. 

'* I corne to bring yoa some good news,** said Bon- 
grand to Désiré; *'you love your cousin Ursula, and 
tbe marriage can be arranged." 

*^I love Ursula Mirouët! " cried Désiré, laugbing. 
'^ Wbere dîd you get tbat idea? I do remember seeing 
ber sometimes at tbe late Doctor Minoret's; sbe cer- 
tainly is a beauty; but sbe is dreadfully pious. I 
certainly took notice of ber cbarms, but I must say I 
never troubled my bead seriously for tbat ratber insipid 
little blonde," be added, smiling at tbe sub-prefect's 
wife (who was a piquante brunette — to use a tenu of 
tbe last century). '^ You are dreaming, my dear Mon- 
sieur Bongrand ; I tbougbt eveiy one knew tbat my 
fatber was lord of a manor, witb a rent roll of forty- 
eigbt tbousand francs a year fh>m lands around bis 
cbâteau at Rouvre, — good reasons wby I sbould not 
love tbe goddangbter of my late great-unde. If I were 
to marry a girl witbout a penny tbese ladies would 
consider me a fool." 

** Hâve you never tormented your fàther to let you 
marry Ursula?" 
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" Never/* 

^^ Yod hear that, monsieur ?** said the Jostioe to the 
procureur du roi^ who had been listening to the con- 
versation, leading him aside into the recess of a window, 
where thej remained in conversation for a qoarter of 
an hour. 

An hour later Bongrand was back in Nemours, at 
Ursula's house, whence he sent La Bougival to Minoret 
to beg his attendance. The colossus came at once. 

^* Mademoiselle — " began Bongrand, addressing 
Minoret as he entered the room. 

'^ Accepts? " cried Minoret, interrupting him. 

*'No, not jet,'* replied Bongrand, fingering his 
glasses. ** I had scruples as to jour son's feelings ; 
for Ursula has been much tried latelj about a supposed 
lover. We know the importance of tranquiUitj. Can 
jou swear to me that jour son trulj loves her and that 
jou hâve no other intention than to préserve our dear 
Ursula (h)m anj further Goupilisms?" 

<' Oh, I '11 swear to that," cried Minoret. 

*' Stop, papa Minoret," said the justice, taking one 
hand from the pocket of his trousers to slap Minoret 
on the shoulder (the colossus trembled) ; ** Don't swear 
faiselj." 

*' Swear falselj?" 

** Yes, either 3'ou or jour son, who has just swom at 
Fontainebleau^ in présence of four persons and the 
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procureur du roij that he has never even thought of 
his coasin Uraala. You hâve other reasons for offering 
this fortune. I saw yoa were inventing tbat taie, and 
went myself to Fontainebleau to question jour son." 

Mlnoret was dumbfounded at his own folly. 

*^ But where's the harm, Monsieur Bongrand, in pro- 
posing to a young relative to help on a marriage which 
seems to be for her happiness, and to invent prétexta 
to conquer ber reluctanoe to accept the money." 

Minorety whose danger suggested to him an excuse 
which was almost admissible, wiped his forehead, wet 
with perspiration. 

^^ You know the cause of my refusai," said Ursula ; 
'^ and I request you never to corne hère again. Though 
Monsieur de Fortenduère has not told me his reason, I 
know that he feels such contempt for j'ou, such dislike 
even, that I cannot receive you in my house. My hap- 
piness is my only fortune, — I do not blush to say so ; 
I shall not risk it. Monsieur de Fortenduère is only 
waiting for my majority to marry me." 

'^ Then the old saw that ^ Money does ail' is a lie," 
said Minoret, looking at the justice of peace, whose 
observing eyes annoyed him much. 

He rose and lefl the house but, once outside, he found 
the air as oppressive as in the little salon. 

'^ There must be an end put to this," he said to him* 
self as he re-entered his own home. 
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When Ursula came down, bringing ber œrtificates 
and those of La Bougival, she found Monsieur Bon- 
grand walking up and down tbe salon with great 
strides. 

^' Hâve jou no idea wbat tbe conduct of tbat buge 
idiot means?" he said. 

^^ None that I can tell," sbe replied. 

Bongrand looked at ber with inquiring surprise. 

*^ Then we bave tbe same idea," be said. ^^ Hère, 
keep tbe number of your certificates, in case I lose 
tbem ; }'ou sbould alwajs take tbat précaution." 

Bongrand bimself wrote tbe number of tbe two cer* 
tificates, bers and tbat of La Bougival, and gave tbem 
to ber. 

'' Adieu, my cbild, I sball be gone two days, but yoa 
will see me on tbe tbird." 

Tbat nigbt tbe apparition appeared to Ursula in a 
singular manner. Sbe tbougbt ber bed was in tbe 
cemetery of Nemours, and tbat ber unde's grave was 
at tbe foot of it. Tbe wbite stone, on wbicb sbe read 
tbe inscription, opened, like tbe cover of an oblong 
album. Sbe uttered a piercing cry, but tbe doctor*s 
spectre slowlj' rose. First sbe saw bis yellow bead, 
witb its fringe of wbite bair, wbicb sbone as if sur- 
rounded by a balo. Beneatb tbe bald forebead tbe 
eyes were like two gleams of ligbt ; tbe dead man rose 
as if impelled by some superior force or wiU. Ursula's 
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bod}' trembled ; her flesh was like a burning garment, 
and there was (as shc subsequently said) anothcr 
self moving witbin her bodily présence. <'Merey!" 
she cried, ^' merc}', godfather!" ^'It is tôo late," he 
said, in the voice of death, — to use the poor girFs own 
expression when she related this new dream to the 
abbé. '^ He bas been wamed ; he bas paid no heed to 
the waming. The days of bis son are numbered. If 
he does not confess ail and restore what he bas taken 
witbin a certain time he mnst lose bis son, who will die 
a violent and horrible death. Let him know this." The 
spectre pointed to a Une of figures which gleamed upon 
the side of the tomb as if written with fire, and said, 
*' There is bis doom." When her uncle lay down again 
in his grave Ursula heard the sound of the stone fall- 
ing back into its place, and immediately after, in the dis- 
tance, a strange sound of horses and the cries of men. 

The next day Ursula was prostrate. She could not 
rise, so terribly had the dream overcome her. She 
begged her nurse to find the Abbé Chaperon and bring 
him to her. The good priest came as soon as he had 
said mass, but he was not surprised at Ursula's révéla- 
tion. He believed the robbery had been oommitted, 
and no longer tried to explain to himself the abnormal 
condition of his ^^ little dreamer." He left Ursula at 
once and went directly to Minoret's. 

«^ Monsieur Tabbë," said Z^ëlie, '^ my husband's 
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temper !s so soured I don't know what he mightn't 
do. Until now lie 's been a child ; but for the last two 
months he 's not the same man. To get angry enough 
to strlke me — me, so geotlel There must be some- 
thing dreadful the matter to change him like that. 
You'll find him among the rocks; he spends ail hîs 
time there, — doÎDg what, l 'd like to know? " 

In spite of the beat (it was then September, 1836), 
the abbé crossed the canal and took a path which Icd 
to the base of one of the rocks, where he saw Minoret 

*' You are greatlj' troubled, Monsieur Minoret," said 
the priest going up to him. ''Ton belong to me 
because you suffer. Unhappilj, I come to increase 
jour pain. Ursula had a terrible dream last night 
Tour uncle lifted the stone from his grave and came 
forth to prophecy a great disaster in your family. I 
certainly am not hère to frighten you ; but you ought 
to know what he said — " 

^' I can't be easy anywhere. Monsieur Chaperon, not 
even among thèse rocks, and l 'm sure I don't want to 
know anything that is going on in another world." 

** Then I will leave you, monsieur; I did not take 
this hot walk for pleasure," said the abbé, mopping his 
forehead. 

*' "Well, what do you want to say? " demanded 
Minoret. 
A '' You are threatened with the loss of your son. If 
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the dead man told things that joa alone know, one 
must needs tremble when he tells things that no one 
can know till they happen. Make restitution, I say, 
make restitution. Don't damn jour soûl for a little 
money." 

"Restitution ofwhat?'* 

•' The fortune the doctor intended for Ursula. You 
took those three certificates — I know it now. You 
began by persecuting that poor gîrl, and you end by 
ofTering her a fortune ; you hâve stumbled into lies, you 
hâve tangled yourself up in this net, and you are taking 
false steps every day. You are very clumsy and un- 
skilful ; your accomplice Goupil has served you ill ; he 
simply laughs at you. Make haste and clear your mind, 
for you are watched by intelligent and penetrating eyes, 
— those of Ursula's friends. Make restitution ! and if 
you do not save your son (who may not really be 
threatened), you will save your soûl, and you will save 
your honor. Do you believe that in a society like 
ours, in a little town like this, where everybody's eyes 
are everywhere and ail things are guessed and ail 
things are known, you can long hide a stolen fortune? 
Conie, my son, an innocent man would n't hâve let me 
talk so long." 

" Go to the devll I " crîed Minoret. " I don't know 
what 3'ou aU mean by persecuting me. I prefer thèse 
stoiïès — they leave me in peace.*' 
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*' Farewell, then ; I bave waraed yon. Ncither the 
poor girl nor I bave said a sÎDgle word about tbia to 
an j living person. Bat take care — tbere is a man who 
bas bis eye apon joa. May 6od bave pity npon 
you ! " 

Tbe abbé departed; presently be tarned back to 
look at Minoret. Tbe man was bolding bis bead in bis 
bands as if it troabled bim ; be was, in fact, partly 
crazy. In tbe first place, be bad kept tbe tbree oertifi« 
cates because be did not know wbat to do witb tbem. 
He dared not draw tbe money bimself for fear it sbould 
be noticed ; be did not wisb to sell tbem, and was still 
trying to find some way of transferring tbe certificates. 
In tbis borrible state of nncertainty be betbougbt bim 
of acknowledging ail to bis wife and getting ber adviœ. 
Zélie, wbo always managed matters for bim so well, sbe 
could get bim ont of bis troubles. The tbree-per-cent 
Funds were now selling at eigbty. Restitution ! wby, 
tbat meant» witb arrearages, giving np a million ! Give 
np a million, wben tbere was no one who could know 
tbat be bad taken it ! — 

So Minorct continued tbrougfa September and a 
part of October irresolute and a prey to bis torturîng 
thoughts. To tbe great surprise of tbe little town be 
grew thin and baggard. 
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An alarmmg circnmstance hastened the confession 
which Minoret was inclined to make to Zëlie; the 
sword of Damocles began to move above their heads. 
Towards the middle of October Monsieur and Madame 
Minoret reoeived fh)m their son Désiré the following 
letter : — 

Mt dear Mother, — If I hâve not been to see you since 
vacation, it is partly because I bave been on daty daring the 
absence of my chief ; bat also because I knew that Monsienr 
de Portenduère was wûting my arrivai at Nemours, to pick 
a quarrel with me. Tired, perhaps, of seeing his vengeance 
on our family delayed, the visconnt came to Fontainebleau, 
where he had appointed one of his Farisian friends to meet 
him, having already obtained the help of the Vicomte de 
Soulanges commanding the troop of cavalry hère in g^rrison. 

He called upon me, very politely, aocompauied by the two 
gentlemen, and told me that my father was undoubtedly the 
instigator of the malignant persécutions against Ursula 
Mirouët> his future wif e ; he gave me proofs, and told me of 
Goupirs confession before witnesses. He also told me of 
my father's conduct, first in refusing to pay Goupil the price 
agreed on for his wicked invention, and nezt, ont of fear of 
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Goupirs malignity, going secarity to Monsieur Dionis for the 
price of his practice which Goupil is to hâve. 

The viscount, not being able to fight a man sixty-seyen 
years of âge, and being determined to hâve satisfaction for 
the insulte offered to Ursula, demanded it formally of me. 
His détermination, having been well-weighed and oonsidered, 
could not be shaken. If I refused, he was resolved to meet 
me in society beforQ persons whose esteem T vaine, and in- 
suit me openly In France, a coward is nnanimously 
scomed. Besides, the motives for demanding réparation 
should be explained by honorable men. He said he was 
sorry to resort to s\ich extremities. His seconds declared it 
would be wiser in me to arrange a meeting in the nsual man- 
ner among men of honor, so that Ursula Mirouët might not 
be known as the cause of the quarrel ; to avoid ail scandai it 
was better to make a joumey to the nearest frontier. In 
short, my seconds met his yesterday, and they imanimonsly 
agreed that I owed him réparation. A week from to-day I 
leave for Geneva witb my two friends. Monsieur de Porten- 
duère. Monsieur de Soulanges, and Monsieur de Trailles will 
meet me there. 

The preliminaries of the duel are settled ; we shaU fight 
with pistols; each fires three times, and after that, no 
matter what happens, the affair terminâtes. To keep this 
degrading matter from public knowledge (for I find it im- 
possible to justify my father*s conduct) I do not go to see 
you now, because I dread the violence of the émotion to 
which you would yield and which would not be seemly. If 
I am to make my way in the world I must conform to the 
rules of Society. If the son of a viscount bas a dozen reasons 
/ ^ * for fighting a duel the son of a post master bas a hundred. 

I sball pass the niglit in Nemours on my way to Geneva^ and 
I will bid you good-by then. 
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After the reading of this letter a scène took place 
between Zélie and Minoret which ended in the latter 
confessing the thefb and relating ail the circumstances 
and the strange scènes connected with it, even Ursula's 
dreams. The million fascinated Zëlie quite as much as 
it did Minoret 

'^ You stay qaietly hère," Zëlie said to her hnsband, 
withoat the slightest remonstrance against his foUy. 
'' l 'U manage the whole thing. We '11 keep the monej', 
and Désiré shall not fight a duel." 

Madame Minoret pat on her bonnet and shawl and 
carried her son's letter to Ursula, whom she found 
alone, as it was about midday. In spite of her assur- 
ance Zëlie was disoomfited by the oold look which the 
young girl gave her. But she took herself to task for 
her cowardice and assumed an easy air. 

'^ Hère, Mademoiselle Mirouëtydo me the kindness to 
read that and tell me what you think of it,*' she cried, 
giving Ursula her son's letter. 

Ursula went through varions oonflicting émotions as 
she read the letter, which showed her how truly she 
was loved and what care Savinien took of the honor 
of the woman who was to be his wife ; but she had 
too much charity and true religion to be wiUing to 
be the cause of death or suffering to her most cruel 
enemy. 

*^ I promise, madame, to prevent the duel ; you may 
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feel perfectly easy^ — but I must reqnest yoa to leave 
me this lettcr." 

''Mj dear little angel, can we not corne to some 
better arrangement. Monsieur Minoret and I bave 
acqnired property abont Rouvre, — a really régal castle, 
wbich gives us forty-eigbt tbousand fîrancs a year ; we 
sball gîve Désiré twenty-four tbousand a year wbicb we 
bave in the Funds ; in ail, seventy tbousand francs a 
year. You will admit tbat tbere are not many better 
matcbes tban be. You are an ambitions girl, — and 
quite rigbt too," added Zélie, seeing Ursula's quick 
gesture of dental ; '^ I bave tberefore come to ask your 
band for Désiré. You will bear your godfatber's name, 
and tbat will bonor it Désiré, as you must bave seen, 
is a bandsome fellow ; be is very mucb tbought of at 
Fontainebleau, and be will soon be procureur du roi 
bimself. You are a coaxing girl and you can easily 
persuade bim to live in Paris. We will give you a fine 
bouse tbere; you will sbine; you will play a distin- 
guîsbed part ; for, witb seventy tbousand francs a year 
and tbe salary of an office, 3'ou and Désiré can enter tbe 
bigbest Society. Consult your friends ; you 'U see wbat 
tbey tell you." 

'^ I need only consult my beart, madame." 
'' Ta, ta, ta! now don't talk to me about tbat little 
r lady-killer Savinien. You 'd pay too bîçb a price for 

^ bis name, and for tbat Uttle moustacbe curled up at tbe 
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points like two hooks, and his black hair. How do joa 
expect to manage on seven thousand francs a year, 
with a man who made two himdred thousand francs of 
debt in two years? Besides — though this is a thing 
jou don't know yet — ail men are alike ; and without 
flattering myself too much, I may say that my Désiré is 
the eqaal of a king's son." 

'^ You forget, madame, the danger yoar son is in at 
this moment ; which can, perbaps, be averted only by 
Monsieur de Portenduère's désire to please me. If he 
knew that you had made me thèse unworthy proposais 
that danger might not be escaped. Besides^ let me tell 
you, madame, that I shall be far happier in the moder- 
ato drcumstances to which you allude than I should be 
in the opulence with which you are trying to dazzle me. 
For reasons hitherto unknown, but which will yet be 
made known, Monsieur Minoret, by persecuting me in 
an odious manner^ strengthened the affection that ezists 
between Monsieur de Portenduère and myself — which 
I can now admit because his mother has blessed it. I 
will also tell you that this affection, sanctioned and 
legitimate as it is, is life itself to me. No destiny, how-« 
ever brilliant, however lofty, oould make me change. 
I love without the possibility of changing. It would 
therefore be a crime if I married a man to whom I 
could take nothing but a soûl that is Savinien's. But, 
madame, sinoe you force me to be ezplicit, I must tell 
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joa that even if I did net love Monsieur de Portendnère 
I could not bring myself to bear the troubles and Jojs 
of life in the company of yoor son. If Monsieur Savi- 
nien made debts, joa hâve often paid ihose of jour son. 
Our characters haye neither the similarîties nor the dif- 
férences which enable two persons to live together with- 
out bittemess. Perhaps I shoold not hâve towards him 
the forbearance a wife owes to her hasband ; I shoold 
then be a trial to him. Pray cease to think of an 
alliance of which I coant myself quite nnworthy, and 
wMch I feel I can décline withoat pain to you ; for witli 
the great advantages you name to me, yoa cannot fkil 
to find some girl of better station, more wealth, and 
more beauty than mine." 

*'Wlll you swear to me," said Zëlie, *'to prevent 
thèse young men from taking that Joomey and fighting 
that duel ?** 

**It will be, I foresee, the greatest sacrifice which 
Monsieur de Portendnère can make to me, but I shall 
tell him that my bridai crown must hâve no blood upon 
it." 

** Welly I thank you, cousin, and I can only hope yoa 
will be happy." 

^' And I, madame, sincerely wish that you may real- 
ize ail your expectations for the future of your son." 

Thèse words struck a chill to the heart of the mother, 
who suddenly remembered the prédictions of Ursula's 
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last dream; she stood still, her small eyes fized on 
Ursala's faoe, so white, so pure, so beautiful in her 
moarning dress, for Ursula had risen too to hasten her 
so-called cousin's departare. 

«^ Do 3'oa belleve in dreams?" asked ZëUe. 

*' I suffer from them too much not to do so." 

'« But if you do — " began Zélie. 

^' Adieu, madame," exclaimed Ursula, bowing to 
Madame Minoret as she heard the abbé's entering 
step. 

The piiest was surprised to find Madame Minoret 
with Ursula. The uneasiness depicted on the thin and 
wrinkled face of the former post mistress induced him 
to take note of the two women. 

(« Do you belle ve in spirits?" iSëlie asked him. 

" What do you believe in? " he answered, smiling. 

*' They are ail sly," thought Zëlie, — '* every one of 
them I They want to deceive us. That old priest and 
the old Justice and that young scamp Savinien hâve got 
some plan in their heads. Dreams ! no more dreams 
than there are hairs on the palm of niy hand." 

With two sUff, curt bows she left the room. 

'^ I know why Savinien went to Fontainebleau," said 
Ursula to the abbë, telling him about the duel and beg- 
ging him to use his influence to prevent it. 

'' Did Madame Minoret offer you her son's hand?" 
asked the abbë. 
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" Tes," 

^« Minoret bas no doubt oonfeased bis crime to her," 
added tbe priest. 

Monsieur Bongrand, wbo came in at tbis moment, 
was told of tbe step taken by Zélie, wbose batred to 
Ursula was well known to bim. He looked at tbe abbé 
as if to say : '* Come out, I want to speak to yoa of 
Ursula witbout ber bearing me." 

** Savinien most be told tbat yoa refttsed eigbty tboa- 
sand francs a year and tbe dandy of Nemonrs," be said 
aloud. 

^<Is it, tben, a sacrifice?" sbe answered, langbing. 
*' Are there sacrifices wben one tmly loves? Is it any 
merit to refose tbe son of a man we ail despise? Otbers 
may make virtaes of tbeir dislîkes, but tbat ougbt not 
to be tbe morality of a giri brougbt up by a de Jordy, 
and tbe abbé, and my dear godfatber," sbe said, look- 
ing up at bis portrait. 

Bongrand took Ursula's band and kissed it. 

" Do 3'on know wbat Madame Minoret came about? " 
saîd tbe Justice as soon as tbey were in tbe street. 

'' Wbat? " asked tbe priest, looking at Bongrand 
witb an air tbat seemed merely curions. 

*^ Sbe bad some plan for restitution.'' 

" Tben you tbink — " began tbe abbë. 

** I don't tbink, I know ; I bave tbe certainty — and 
see tbere ! ** 
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So saying, Bongrand pointed to Minoret, who was 
comÎDg towards them on his way home. 

'^ When I was a lawjer in the criminal courts/' con- 
tinued Bongrand, ^^ I naturally had many opportanities 
to study remorse ; but I hâve never seen any to equal 
that of this man. Wbat gives bim tbat flaccidity, tbat 
pallor of tbe cbeeks wbere the skin was once as tigbt as 
a drum and bursting with the good sound bealtb of a 
man without a care? Wbat bas put those black cirdes 
round his eyes and dulled their rustic vivaclty? Did 
you eyer ezpect to see Unes of care on tbat forebead? 
Who would bave supposed tbat tbe braln of tbat colos- 
sus could be excited? Tbe man bas felt his bearti 
I am a Judge of remorse, Just as you are a judge of 
repentance, my dear abbà. Tbat which I bave bitherto 
observed bas developed in men who were awaiting pun- 
isbment, or enduring it to get quits with the world ; 
tbey were either resigned, or breathing vengeance; 
but bere is remorse without expiation, remorse pure and 
simple, fastening on its prey and rending bim." 

Tbe judge stopped Minoret and said: '*Do you 
know tbat Mademoiselle Mirouët bas refùsed your son's 
hand ? " 

^'But/' interposed the abbé, '^do not be uneasy; 
she will prevent tbe dueL" 

'^ Ah, then my wife succeeded?" said Minoret. ^'I 
am yery glad, for it nearly kllled me.*' 
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*^ You are, indeed, 80 changed that you are no longer 
llke yourself/' remarked Bongrand. 

Minoret looked altematelj ai the two men to see if 
the priest had betraj'ed the dreams ; bat the abbé's face 
was unmoved, expressing only a calm sadness which 
reassured the guilty man. 

*^ And it is the more surprising/' went on Mon- 
sieur Bongrand, ^'becaase you ought to be fiiled with 
satisfaction. Tou are lord of Rouvre and ail those 
farms and mills and meadows and — with your invest- 
ments in the Funds, you hâve an income of one hundred 
thousand francs — " 

** I hâve n*t anything in the Funds," cried Minoret, 
hastily. 

^^Pooh," sald Bongrand; <^ this is Just as it wao» 
about your son's love for Ursula, — first he denied it, 
and now he asks her in marriage. Afler trying to kili 
Ursula with sorrow you now want her for a daughter- 
in-law. My good friend; you hâve got some secret in 
your pouch." 

Minoret tried to answer ; he searched for words and 
could find nothing better than : — 

" You 're very queer, monsieur. Good-day, gentle- 
men ; " and he turned with a slow step into the Rue des 
Bourgeois. 

'' He has stolen the fortune of onr poor Ursula," said 
Bongrand, *^ but how can we ever find the proof ? " 
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^' God maj — " b^;an the abbë. 

*^ God bas put into us the sentiment that is now 
appealing to that man ; but ail that is merelj what is 
called presumptive, and hnman justice requires some- 
thing more." 

The abbé maintained the silence of a priest. As 
often happens in similar circumstances, he thought 
much oftener than he wished to think of the robbery, 
ttow almost admitted bj Minoret, and of Savinien's 
happiness, delayed only by Ursula's loss of fortune — for 
the old lady had privately owned to him that she knew 
she had done wrong in not oonsenting to the marriage 
in the doctor's lifetime. 
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XXI, 

SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO 8TEAL THAT 
WHICH SEEMS VEBY EASILY 8T0LEN. 

The foUowing daj, as the abbé was leaving the altar 
after aajing mass, a thoaght strack Mm with such force 
that it seemed to him the utteranoe of a voice. He 
made a sign to Ursula to wait for him, and aocompanied 
her home without having break&sted. 

«« Mj chlld/' he said, ''I want to see the two vol- 
umes your godfather showed yoa in your dreams-* 
where he said that he placed those certificates and 
banknotes." 

Ursula and the abbé went up to the library and took 
down the third volume of the Pandects. When the old 
man opened it he noticed, not without surprise, a mark 
left by some endosure upon the pages, which still kept 
the outline of the certificate. In the other volume he 
found a sort of hoUow made b}' the long-continued 
présence of a package, which had left its traces on the 
two pages next to it. 

'* Yes, go up. Monsieur Bongrand/' La Bougival was 
heard to say, and the justice of peace came into the 
librar}' just as the abbé was putting on tus spectacles 
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to read three nnmbers in Doctor Minoret's hand-writing 
on the j93'-leaf of colored paper with which the binder 
had lined the cover of the volume, — figures which 
Ursula had just discovered. 

*' What's the meaning of those figures?" said the 
abbé ; ^' our dear doctor was too much of a bibliophile 
to spoil the fij-leaf of a yaluable volume. Hère are 
three numbers written between a first number preceded 
by the letter M and a last number preceded by a U." 

" What are you talking of? " said Bongrand. " Let 
me see that Good 6od ! " he cried, after a moment's 
examination ; " it would open the eyes of an atheist as 
an actual démonstration of Providence I Human justice 
is, I believe, the development of the divine thought 
which hovers over the worlds." He seized Ursula and 
kissed her forehead. '^ Oh ! my child, you wiU be rich 
and happy, and ail through me ! " 

" What is it? " exclaimed the abbé. 

^'Oh, monsieur," cried La Bougival, catching Bon- 
grandes blue overcoat, ^' let me kiss you for what you've 
just said." 

'^ Explain, explain! don't give us false hopes," said 
the abbé. 

" If I brîng trouble on others by becoming rich " said 
Ursula, forseeing a criminal trial, '* I — " 

^' Remember," said the justice, interrupting her, 'Hhe 
happiness you will give to Savinien." 
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** Are joti mad? ** said the abbé. 

'^No, my dear fHend/' said Bongrand. ^^Liaten; 
the certificates in the Funds are issaed in séries, — as 
man j séries as there are letters in the alphabet ; and 
each nnmber bears the letter of its séries. But the cer- 
tificates which are made out to bearer cannot bave a 
letter ; they are not in any person's name. What yoa 
see there shows that the day the doctor placed bis money 
in the Funds, he noted down, first, the number of bis 
own certificate for fifteen thousand francs interest which 
bears his initial M ; next, the numbers of three inscrip- 
tions to bearer ; thèse are without a letter ; and thirdly, 
the certificate of Ursula's share in the Funds, the num- 
ber of which is 23,534, and which follows, as you see, 
that of the fifteen-thousand-franc certificate with letter- 
ing. This goes far to prove that thèse numbers are 
those of five certificates of investments made on the. 
same day and noted down by the doctor in case of loss. 
I adyised him to take certificates to bearer for Ursula's 
fortune, and he must hâve made his own investment 
and that of Ursula's little propert}' the same day. I '11 
go to Dîonis's ofiïce and look at the inyentory. If the 
number of the certificate for his own investment is 
23,533, letter M, we may be sure that he invested, 
through the same broker on the same day, first his own 
property on a single certificate ; secondly, his savings 
in three certificates to bearer (numbered, but without 
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the séries letter) thlrdly, Ursala's own property; the 
transfer books will show, of course, nndeniable proofe 
of this. Ha! Minoret, you deceiver, I bave yoa — 
Motus^ my cbUdren!" 

Whereupon he lefb them abmptly to reflect with ad- 
miration on the ways by which Providence had bronght 
the innocent to yictory. 

'^ The finger of 6od is in ail this/' cried the abbë. 

'' Will they punish him? '' asked Ursula. 

^' Ah^ mademoiselle," cried La Bongival. '^l'd give 
the rope to hang him/* 

Bongrand was already at Goupil's, now the appointed 
successor of Dionis, but he entered the office with a 
careless air. *^ I bave a little matter to verify about 
the Minoret property/' he said to Goupil. 

'' What is it? " asked the latter. 

'' The doctor leit one or more certificates in the thrée- 
per-cent Funds?" 

^^ He lefb one for âfteen thousand francs a year,*' 
said Goupil ; " I recorded it myself." 

'^ Then just look on the inyentory/' said Bongrand. 

Goupil took down a box, hunted through it, drew ont 
a paper, found the place, and read : — 

" ' Item, one certificate' — Hère, read for yourself 
— under the number 23,533, letter M." 

'^ Do me the kindness to let me bave a cop}* of that 
clause within an hour/' said Bongrand. 
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" What good is U to you? '' asked GonpO. 

*^Do yoa want to be a notary?" answered the 
Jastioe of peaoe, looking aternly at Dionis's proposed 
successor. 

** Of course I do/* cried Goupil. " l 've Bwallowed 
too many affronts not to sucoeed now. I beg 3'ou to 
believe, monsieur, that the misérable créature once 
called GonpU bas nothing in common with Maître Jean- 
Sébastien-Marie Goupil, notary of Nemours and bus- 
band of Mademoiselle Massin. The two beings do not 
know each other. They are no longer even alike. Look 
at me ! " 

Thus adjured Monsieur Bongrand took notice of 
GoupiFs clothes. The new notary wore a white cravat, 
a shirt of dazzling whiteness adorned with ruby but- 
tons, a waistooat of red velvet, with trousers and coat 
of handsome black broad-cloth, made in Paris. His 
boots were neat ; his hair, carefuUy combed, was per- 
fumed — in short he was metamorphosed. 

'^ The fact is you are another man/' said Bongrand. 

'^ Morally as well as physicall}^ Virtue comes with 
practice — a practice ; besides, money is the source of 
cleanliness — " 

" Morally as well as physicallj'," retumed Bongrand, 
^ ^ settling his spectacles. 

À *' Ha I monsieur, is a man worth a hundred thousand 

V^ firancs a year ever a democrat? Consider me in future 
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as an honest man who knows wbat refinement îs, and 
who intends to love his wife," said Groapil ; '* and 
wfaat 's more, I shall prevent my clients fh>m ever doing 
dirty actions.'' 

^' Well, make haste," said Bongrand. ^'Let me 
bave that oopj in an honr, and notary Goupil will hâve 
nndone some of the evil deeds of Goupil the clerk." 

After asking the Nemours doctor to lend him his 
horse and cabriolet, he went back to Ursala's bouse for 
the two important volumes and for her own certificate 
of Funds ; then, armed with the extract fh>m the inven- 
tory, he drove to Fontainebleau and had an interview 
with the procureur du roi. Bongrand easily oonvinced 
that officiai of the theft of the three certifîcates by one 
or other of the heirs, — presumably by Minoret. 

'^ His conduct is explained," said ^q procureur. 

As a measure of précaution the magistrate at once 
notified the Treasury to withhold transfer of the said 
certificates, and told Bongrand to go to Paris and ascer- 
tain if the shares had ever been sold. He then wrote a 
polite note to Madame Minoret requesting her présence. 

Zëlie, yery nneasy about her son's duel, dressed her« 
self at once, had the horses put to her carriage and 
hurried to Fontainebleau. The procureun'a plan was 
simple enough. By separating the wife fh>m the hus- 
band, and bringing the terrors of the law to bear upon 
her, he expected to learn the truth. Zélie fonnd the 
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officiai in his private office and was utterly annihilated 
when he addressed her as foUows : -* 

^' Madame/' he said ; '' I do not believe joa are an 
accomplice in a theft that has been committed npon the 
Minoret property, on the track of which the law is now 
proceeding. But jon can spare jour hasband the shame 
of appearing in the prisoner's dock bj making a full 
confession of what you know about it. The punish- 
ment which your hasband has incarred is, moreover, 
not the only thing to be dreaded. Yonr son's career is 
to be thoaght of; yoa must avoid dcstroying that. 
Half an hour hence will be too late. The police are 
already under orders for Nemours, the warrant is made 
out." 

Zélie nearly fainted ; when she recovered her sensés 
she confessed everything. Aller proving to her that 
she was in point of fact an accomplice, the magistrate 
told her that if she did not wish to injure either son or 
husband she must behave with the utmost prudence. 

'^ You hâve now to do with me as an indiyidual, not 
as a magistrate," he said. *' No complaint has been 
lodged by the victim, nor has any publicity been given 
to the theft. But your husband has committed a great 
crime, which may be brought before a judge less inclined 
than myself to be considerate. In the présent state of 
the affair I am obliged to make you a prisoner — oh, in 
my own house, on parole/' he added, seeing that Zélie 
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was about to faint **Yoa must remember that my 
officiai duty woald reqaire me to issue a warrant at once 
and begin an examination ; bat I am acting now indi- 
vidually, as gnardian of Mademoiselle Ursula Mirouët, 
and her best interests demand a compromise.'' 

'' Ah I " exclaimed Zélie. 

" Write to your husband in the foUowing words," he 
contlnued, placing Zélie at his desk aud proceeding to 
dictate the letter: — 

'< My Fribnd, — I am arrested, and I bave told ail. 
Return the certificates which uncle left to Monsieur de Por- 
tenduëre in the will which you bomed ; for the procureur 
du roi bas stopped payment at the Treasiuy." 

'' Yoa will tbus save him fh>m the déniais he wonld 
otherwise attempt to make," said the magistrate, smil* 
ing at Zëlie's orthography. ^'We will see that the 
restitution is properly made. My wife will make your 
stay in our bouse as little disagreeable as possible. I 
advise you to say nothing of this matter and not to 
appear anxious or unhappy.'' 

Now that Zëlie had confessed and was safely im- 
mured, the magistrate sent for Désire, told him ail the 
particulars of his father's thefk, which was really to 
Ursula's injury but, as matters stood, legally to that of 
his co-heirs, and showed him the letter written by his 
mother. Désiré at once asked to be allowed to go to 
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NemoQTB and see fhat his fàther made immédiate 
restitution. 

^' It is a very serions matter," said the magistrate. 
^' The will having been destroyed, if the matter gets 
wind, the co-heirs, Massin and Crémière may put in a 
claim. I hâve pixx>f enongh against yoor father. I 
will release yoor mother, for I think tbe little oeremony 
that has already taken place bas been snfficient waming 
as to her duty. To her, I will seem to baye yielded ta 
3*our entreaties in releasing her. Take her with you to 
Nemours, and manage the whole matter as best you 
can. Don't fear any one. Monsieur Bongrand loves 
Ursula Mirouët too weli to let the matter become 
known." 

Zëlie and Dëslré started soon afber for Nemours. 
Three hours later the procureur du rai received by a 
mounted messenger the foUowing letter, the ortho- 
graphy of which has been corrected so as not to bring 
ridicule on a man crushed by affliction. 

To MONBIBUB LE PROCUREUR DU ROI AT FONTAIWEBLEAU : 

Monsieur, — God is less kind to us than you ; we hâve 
met with an irréparable raisfortune. When my wife and 
son reached the bridge at Nemours a trace became unhooked. 
There was no servant behind the carriage ; the horses smelt 
the stable ; my son, fearing their impatience, jumped dowa 
to bock the trace rather than hâve the coachman leave the 
box. As he tumed to résume his place in the carriage be- 
side his mother the horses started ; Désiré did not step back 
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against the parapet in time ; the step of the carriage oui 
through both legs and he fell, the hind wheel passing over 
his body. The messenger who goes to Paris for the best sur- 
geon will bring you this letter, which my sou in the midst of 
his sufferings desires me to write so as to let you know our 
entire submission to your décisions in the matter about which 
he was coming to speak to me. 

I shall be gratefu] to you to my dying day for the maoner 
in which you hâve acted» and I will deserve your goodness. 

François Minoret. 

This cruel erent convulsed the whole town of Ne- 
mours. The CFOwds standing about the gâte of the 
Minoret house were the first to tell Savinien that his 
yengeanoe had been taken by a hand more powerfol 
than his own. He went at once to Ursala's house, 
where he found both the abbé and the yoong girl more 
distressed than surprised. 

The next day, after the wounds were dressed, and 
the doctors and sn^geons from Paris had giren their 
opinion that both legs mnst be amputated, Minoret 
went, pale, hnmbled, and broken down, acoompanied by 
the abbé, to Ursula's house, where he foond also Mon* 
sieur Bongrand and Savinien. 

*^ Mademoiselle,*' he said ; ** I am yeiy gnilty towards 
you ; but if ail the wrongs I bave done you are not 
whoUy réparable, there are some that I can ezpiate. 
My wife and I hâve made a vow to make over to yoa 
in absolute possession oar estate at Bouvre in case our 
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son reoovers, and also in case we bave the dreadfhl 
sorrow of losing him/' 

He burst into tears as he said the last words. 

*' I can assure jou, my dear Ursula," said the abbë, 
'' that you can and that y ou onght to accept a part of 
this gift." 

** Will you forgive me?" said Minoret, humbly 
kneellng before the astonished girl. *'The opération 
is about to be performed by the first surgeon of the 
Hôtel-Dieu ; but I do not trust to human sciencci I rely 
only on the power of God. lî you foigive us, if you 
ask God to restore our son to us, he will hâve strength 
to bear the agony and we shall hâve the joy of saving 
him." 

*' Let us go to the church I " cried Ursula^ rising. 

But as she gained her feet, a plercing ciy came from 
her lips, and she fell backward fainting. When her 
sensés retumed, she saw her fHends — but not Minoret 
who had rushed for a doctor — looking at her with 
anxious eyes, seeking an ezplanation. As she gave it| 
terror fiUed their hearts. 

*^I saw my godfather standing in the doorway," 
she said, ^' and he signed to me that there was no 
hope." 

The day after the opération Désiré died, — carried off 
by the fever and the shock to the System that sucoeed 
opérations of this nature. Madame Minoret, whose 
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heart had no other tender feeling than matemity, be- 
came insane after the burial of her son, and was taken 
by her husband to the establishment of Doctor Blanche, 
where she died in 1841. 

Three months after thèse events, in Januaiy, 1837, 
Ursula marrîed Savinien with Madame de Portenduère's 
consent Minoret took part in the marriage contract 
and insisted on giving Mademoiselle Mirouët his estate 
at Rouvre and an inoome of twentj-four thousand 
francs from the Funds; keeping for himself onlj his 
uncle's honse and ten thousand francs a year. He has 
become the most charitable of men, and the most relig- 
ions ; he is churchwarden of the parish, and has made 
himself the providence of the unfortunate. 

^^ The poor take the place of my son," he says. 

If you hâve ever noticed by the wayside, in countries 
where they poil the oaks, some old tree, whitened and 
as if blasted, still throwing out its twigs though its 
trunk is riven and seems to implore the axe, you will 
bave an idea of the old post master, with his white hair, 
— broken, emaciated, in whom the elders of the town 
can see no trace of the jovial dullard whom you first 
saw watching for his son at the beginning of this his- 
tory ; he does not even take his snuff as he once did ; 
he carries something more now than the weight of his 
body. Beholding him, we feel that the hand of 6od 
was laid upon that figure to make it an awfùl waming. 
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After hating bo violently his nnde'B godchild the <Aà 
man dow, Hke Doctor Minoret himaelf» has oonoen- 
trated ail his affectioiui on her, and has made himself 
the manager of her property in Nemours. 

Monsieur and Madame de Portendaère pass five 
months of ihe year in Paris, where thej hâve bonght a 
handsome hoase in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Ma- 
dame de Portenduàre the elder, after giving her house 
in Nemours to the Sisters of Charity for a free school, 
went to live at Boovre, where La Bougival keeps the 
porteras lodge. Cabirolle, the former conductor of the 
^' Duoler," a man sizty years of âge, has married La 
Bougival and the tweive hundred francs a year which 
she possesses besides the ample émoluments of her 
place. Young Cabirolle is Monsieur de Portenduère's 
coachman. 

If, you happen to see in the Champs-Elysées one of 
those charming little low carnages called escargots^ 
lined with gray silk and trimmed with blue, and oon- 
taining a pretty young woman whom you admire becanse 
her face is wreathed with innumerable fair curls, her 
eyes luminous as forget>me-nots and fiUed with loye; 
if you see her bending slightly towards a fine young 
man, and, if you are, for a moment, conscious of envy 
— pause and reflect that this handsome couple, beloved 
of 6od, hâve paid their quota to the sorrows of life 
ia times now past. Thèse married lovera are the 
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Vicomte de Portendoere and his wife. There is not 
another such home in Paris as theirs. 

*' It is the sweetest happiness I bave ever seen/' said 
the Comtesse de FEstorade, speaking of them lately. 

Bless them therefore, and be not envions ; seek an 
Ursula for jourselves, a young girl brought up by three 
old men, and by the best of ail mothers — adversity. 

Gonpily who does service to everybody and is justly 
considered the wittiest man in Nemours, bas won the 
esteem of the little town, but he is punished in his 
children, who are rickety and hydrocephalous. Dionis, 
his predecessor, flourishes in the Chamber of Deputies, 
of which he is one of the finest ornaments, to the great 
satisfaction of the king of the French, who sees Madame 
Dionis at ail his balls. Madame Dionis relates to the 
whole town of Nemours the particulars of her récep- 
tions at the Tuileries and the splendor of the court of 
the king of the French. She lords it over Nemours by 
means of the throne^ whlch therefore must be popular 
in the little town. 

Bongrand is chief-justice of the court of appeals at 
Melun. His son is in the way of becoming an honest 
attome3^-general. 

Madame Crémière continues to make her delightful 
speeches. On the occasion of her danghter's marriage, 
she exhorted her to be the working caterpiUar of the 
household, and to look into everything with the eyes 
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of a sphinx. Goupil is making a collection of her 
'^ Blapsus-linqnies," which he calls a Crémièrana. 

*^ We bave had the great sorrow of loaing oor good 
Abbé Chaperon/' said the Vioonitesse de Portendaère 
this winter — having nnrsed him herself daring his ill- 
ness. ^'The whole canton came to bis fnneraL Ne- 
mours is veiy fortunate, however, for the sucoessor of 
that dear saint is the vénérable curé of Saint-Lange." 
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THE VICAR OF TOURS. 



DEDICATIOW. 

To Datid, Scclptoe: 

Thx pemumeDoe ci tbe mnk od wlikh I îmiBrilw 
yoor luUDe — twioemade Oliistrioiis in tiiis oentoiy — m 
rerj proMematical ; whereas yon bare gn^en mine in 
bronze which Murrives nations — if only in thdr coins. 
The day may oome when nnmismatista^ disoovering 
amid the ashes ùt Paris existences perpetoated by yoo, 
will wonder at the nmnber of heads crowned in yoor 
atelier and endeavor to find in them new dynasties. 

To yoQi this divine privilège ; to me, gratitude. 

De Balzac. 



THE VICAE OF TOURS. 



I. 



Easlt in fhe antamn of 1826 the Abbé Biiottean, 
the principal penonage of this historj, was overtaken 
by a shower of rain as he returned home from a friend's 
house, where he had been passing the evening. He 
fcherefore crossed, as quickly as his corpulence woold 
allow, the deserted little square called ^^ The Cloister,'* 
which lies directly behind the chancel of the cathedral 
of Saint-Gatien at Tours. 

The Abbé Birotteau, a short little man, apoplectio in 
constitution and abont sizty years old, had already 
gone through several attacks of goût Now, among 
the petty tniseries of human life the one for which the 
worthy priest felt the deepest aversion was the sudden 
sprinkling of his shoes, adomed with silver buckles, and 
the wetting of their soles. Notwithstanding the woollen 
socks in which at ail seasons he enveloped his feet 
with the extrême care that ecclesiastics take of them- 
selves, he was apt at such times to get them a little 
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damp, and the next day goat was sare to give him 
certain infallible proofs of constancy. Nevertheless, 
as the payement of the Cloister was likely to be dry, 
and as the abbé had won three francs ten sous in 
his rubber with Madame de Listomère, he bore the 
rain lesignedly from the middle of the place de 
i'Ârchevèché, where it began to oome down in eamest 
Besides, he was fondling his chimera, — a désire aiready 
twelve years old, the désire of a priest, a désire formed 
anew every evening and now, apparently, yery near 
accomplishment ; in short, he had wrapped himself so 
oompletely in the fUr cape of a canon that he did not 
feel the inclemency of the weather. Daring thé eyen- 
ing seyeral of the oompany who liabitaally gathered at 
Madame de Listomëre's had almost guaranteed to him 
his nomination to the office of canon (then yacant in 
the meiropolitan Chapter of Saint-Gatien), assuring him 
that no one deseryed snch promotion more than he, 
whose rights, long oyerlooked, were indispntable. 

If he had lost the rubber, if he had heard that his 
riyal, the Abbé Poirel, was named canon, the worthy 
man would haye thonght the rain eztremely chilling ; 
he might eyen haye thought ill of life. Bat it sa 
chanced that he was in one of those rare moments 
when happy inward sensations make a man obliyioos of 
discomfort. In hastening his steps he obeyed a mère 
mechanical impolsC) and tmth (so essential in a history 
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of manners and morals) compels us to saj that he was 
thinkiDg of neither raîn nor goat. 

In former days there was in the Cloister, on the 
side towards the Grand'Rue, a cluster of houses form- 
ing a Close and belonging to the cathedral, where 
several of the dignitaries of the Chapter lived. After 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property the town had 
tumed the passage through this close into a narrow 
Street, called the me de la Fsalette, by which pedes- 
trians passed from the Cloister to the Grand'Rae. 
The name of this street, proves clearly enongh that the 
precentor and his pupils and those connected with the 
choir fonnerly lived there. The other side, the left 
side, of the street is occupled by a single house, the 
walls of which are overshadowed by the battresses of 
Saint-Gatien, which hâve their base in the narrow little 
garden of the house, leaving it doubtfhl whether the 
cathedral was built before or after this vénérable dwell- 
ing. An archaeologist examining the arabesques, the 
shape of the Windows, the arch of the door, the whole ex* 
terior of the house, now mellow with âge, would see at 
once that it had always been a part of the magnificent 
édifice with which it is blended. 

An antiquary (had there been one in Tours, — one of 
the least literary towns in ail France) would even 
discover, where the narrow street entera the Cloister, 
several vestiges of an old arcade, which formerly made 
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a portico to thèse ecclesiastical dweUingeiy and was, no 
doubt, harmonioas in style with the g^aeral character 
of the ardiitecture. 

The honse of wfaich we speak, standing on the north 
side of the cathedral, was always in the shadow thrown 
by that yast édifice, on which time bad cast its dingy 
mantle^ ma^ed its fhrrows, and shed its Chili hamidîty, 
its lichen, mosses, and rank herbs. The darkened 
dwelling was wrapped in silence, broken only by the 
beUs, by the chanting of the o£Bces heard throngh the 
Windows of the charch, by the call of the jackdaws 
nesting in the belfries. The région is a désert of 
stones, a solitude with a character of its own, an arid 
spot, which coold only be inhabited by beings who had 
either attained to absolute nullity, or were gifted with 
some abnormal strength of soal. The honse in ques- 
tion had always been occupied by abbés, and it be- 
longed to an old maid named Mademoiselle Oamard. 
Though the property had been bought from the nsr 
tional domûn under the Reign of Terror by the father 
of Mademoiselle Gamard, no one objected under the 
Restoration to the old mald's retaining it, because she 
took priests to board and was very devout ; it may be 
that religions persons gave her crédit for the intention 
of leaving the property to the Chapter. 

The Abbé Birotteau was making his way to this 
house, where he had llved for the last two years. His 
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apartment had been (aa waa now the canonrj) an ob- 
ject of envy and his hoc erai in vctis for a dozen jears. 
To be Mademoiselle's Gamard's boander and to becom« 
a canon were the two great dedres of bis life ; in fact 
they do présent accuratelj the ambition of a priest, 
whOy considering himself on the highroad to eternity, 
can wish for nothing in thhi world but good lodging, 
good food, dean garments, shoes with Bilver buckles, 
a Bufflciency of things for the needs of the animal, and 
a canonry to satisfy self-loye, that inexpreesible senti- 
ment whicfa folIowB us^ thejr saj, into the présence of 
6od, — for there are grades among the saints. Bat 
the covetooa désire for the apartment whidi the Abbé 
Eirotteaa was now inhabiting (a very harmless désire 
In the eyes of worldly people) had been to the abbë 
nothing less than a passion, a passion fali of obstades^ 
and, like more guilty passions, foU of hopes, pieasures, 
and remorse. 

The interior arrangements of the honse did not allow 
MademoiaeUe Gamard to take more than two lodgers. 
Now, for abont twelve years before the day when 
Bîrottean went to live with her she had nndertaken to 
keep in healtii and contentment two priests ; namely. 
Monsieur TAbbë Tronbert and Monsienr TAbbé Chape- 
loud. The Abbë Troubert still lived. The Abbé 
Chapeloud was dead ; and Bhrotteaa had stepped into 
his plaee» 
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The late Abbé Chapeloud, in life a canon of Saint- 
Gatien, had been an intimate friend of the Abbé 
Bux>tteaa. Every time that the latter paid a vîsit io 
the canon he had oonstantlj admired the apartment, 
the famiture and the library. Ont of this admira- 
tion grew the désire to possess thèse beaatiful things. 
It had been impossible for the Abbë Birotteau to stifle 
this désire; thoagh it often made him suffer terribly 
when he reflected that the death of his best friend 
Gould alone satisfy his secret covetousness, which in* 
creased as time went on. The Abbé Chapeloud and 
his friend Birotteaa were not rich. Both were sons of 
peasants ; and their slender savings had been spent in 
the mère costs of living during the disastrous years of 
the Révolution. When Napoléon restored the Catholic 
worship the Abbé Chapeloud was appointed canon ol 
the cathedral and Birotteaa was made vicar of it. 
Chapeloud then went to board with Mademoiselle 
Oamard. When Birotteau first came to visit his 
friend, he thought the arrangement of the rooms ex- 
cellent, but he noticed nothing more. The outset of 
this concupiscence of chattels was very like that of a 
true passion, which often begins, in a young man, with 
cold admiration for a woman whom he ends in loving 
forever. 

The apartment, reached by a stone staircase, was on 
the side of the house that faced south. The Abbé 
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Troubert occnpied the groand-floor, and Mademoiselle 
Gamard the first floor of the mam building, looking 
on the Street When Cbapeloud took possession of 
his rooms they were bare of furniture, and the ceilîngs 
were blackened with smoke. The stone mantelpieces, 
which were yeiy badly eut, had never been painted. 
At first, the only fumiture the poor canon conld put in 
was a bed, a table, a few chairs, and the books he poa- 
sessed. The apartment was like a beautiful woman 
in rags. But two or three years later, an old lady 
having lefb the Abbé Chapeloud two thousand francs, 
he spent that sum on the purchase of an oak book- 
case, the relie of a château pulled down by the 
Bande Noire, the carving of which deserved the ad- 
miration of ail artists. The abbé made the purchase 
less because It was very cheap tbL&n because the dî- 
mensions of the bookcase ezactly fitted the space it 
was to fill in his gallery. His savings enabled him to 
renovate the whole gallery, which np to this time had 
been neglected and shabby. The floor was carefully 
waxed, the ceiling whitened, the wood-work painted to 
resemble the grain and knots of oak. A long table in 
ebony and two cabinets by BouUe completed the 
décoration, and gave to this gallery a certain air that 
was full of character. In the course of two years the 
liberality of devout persons, and legacies, though small 
ones, from pious pénitents, filled the sbelves of the 
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bookcase, tiU the& half empty. Moreover, Chapelood's 
uncloi an old Oratorian, left him his collection in folio 
of the Fathers of the Charch, and several other impor- 
tant worka that were precioas to a priest 

Birotteau, mcnre and more sorprised by the successive 
improvements of the galleiy, once so bare, came bj 
degrees to a condition of involuntary envy. He wished 
he could possess that apartment, so thoronghly in keep- 
ing with the grayity of ecdesiastical life. The passion 
increased firom day to day. Working» sometimes for 
days together, in this retreat, the vicar ooold appréciais 
tiie silence and the peace that reigned tiiere. Doring 
the fbUowing year the Abbé Chapefoad tomed a small 
room into an oratory^ whidi his pions Mends took 
pleasare in beaatifyii^. Still later, another lady gave 
the can(Mi a set of fumiture for his bedroom, the cotcf- 
ing of whicfa she had embroidered under the eyes of the 
^rorthy man withont his ever snspecting its destinatioDu 
The bedroom then had the same eflTect npon the vicar 
that the gallery hsd long had ; it dazzled him. Laslly, 
abont three years before the Abbé Chi^ielond's death, 
he completed the comfort of his apartment by decorat- 
Ing the salon. Thoogh the ftimiture was plainly 
coTered in red Utrecht Yelvct> it fascinated Birottean. 
From the day when the canon's Mend first laid eyes oa 
the red damaak cnrtains^ the mahogany fumitare, the 
Aubosson carpet which adomed tbe vast room» tliea 
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lately painted, his envy of Cfaapéload's apartment 
became a monomania hîdden within Ma breast. To 
live there, to sleep in that bed with the silk cartainB 
whero the canon alept, to bave ail Chapeload's oomforts 
about bim, would be, Birotteau felt, complète happi- 
ness; he saw nothing bejond it AU the envj, ail 
the ambition which the things of this world give birth 
to in the hearts of other men concentrated themselves 
for Birotteau in the deep and Becrét longîng he felt for 
an apartment like that which the Abbé Chapeloud had 
areated for himself. When his frlend fell ill he went to 
him ont of true affection ; but ail the same, when he 
flrst heard of his iUness, and when he sat by his bed to 
keep him company, there arose in the depths of his 
conscionsness, in spite of himself, a crowd of thoughta 
the simple formula of which was always, ** If Chapeloud 
aies I can hâve this apartment.'' And j'et — Birotteau 
having an excellent heart, contracted ideas, and a lim- 
ited mind — he did not go so far as to think of means 
by which to make his Mend bequeath to him the library 
and the fbmiture. 

The Abbé Chapeloud, an amiable, indulgent egoist, 
fathomed his Mend's desires — not a difficult thing to 
do — and forgave them; which may seem less easy 
to a priest ; but it must be remembered that the vicar, 
whose firiendship was faithful, did not fail to take a 
daily walk with his ihend along their nsnal path in 
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the Mail de Tours, neyer once depriving him of an 
instant of the time devoted for over twenty years to 
that exercise. Birotteau, who regarded his secret 
wishes as crimes^ would hâve been capable^ ont of con- 
trition, of the utmost dévotion to his Mend. The 
latter paid his debt of gratitude for a Mendship so in- 
genuously sincère by saying, a few days before his 
death, as the vicar sat by him reading the ^' Quotidi- 
enne *' aloud : '^ This time you will certainly get the 
apartment. I feel it is ail over with me now." 

Aocordingly, it was found that the Abbé Chapeloud 
had left his library and ail his fnmiture to his friend 
Birotteau. The possession of thèse thiugs, so keenly 
desired, and the prospect of being taken to board by 
Mademoiselle Gamard, certainly did allay the grief 
which Birotteau felt at the death of his friend the 
canon. He might not haye been willing to resuscitate 
him ; but he moumed him. For several days he was like 
Gargantua, who, when his wife died in giving birth to 
Pantagruel, did not know whether to rejoice at the birth 
of a son or grieve at haying buried his good Babette, 
and therefore cheated himself by rejoicing at the death 
of his wife and deploring the adyent of PantagrueL 

The Abbé Birotteau spent the first days of his 
mouming in yerifying the books in hia library, in 
making use of hia furniture, in examining the whole of 
his inheritance, saying in a tone which, unfortunately, 
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was Dot noted at the time, '' Poor Chapeloud ! " His 
Joy and his grief so oompletely absorbed him that he 
felt no pain when he found that the office of canon, 
in which the late Chapeloud had hoped his friend 
Birotteau might succeed him, was given to another. 
Mademoiselle Gamard having cheerfhlly agreed to 
take the vicar to board, the latter was thenceforth a 
participator in aU those felicities of material comfort of 
which the deceased canon had been wont to boast. 

Incalculable they were! According to the Abbë 
Chapeloud none of the priests who inhabited the city 
of Tours, not eyen the archbishop, had ever been the 
object of such minute and délicate attentions as those 
bestowed by Mademoiselle Gamard on her two lodgers. 
The first words the canon said to his friend when they 
met for their walk on the Mail referred usually to the 
succulent dinner he had just eaten ;. and it was a very 
rare thing if during the seven walks of each week 
he did not say at least fourteen times, *^ That ex- 
cellent spinster certainly has a vocation for serving 
ecclesîastics." 

''Just think/' the canon would say to Birotteau, 
*' that for twelve consécutive years nothlng has ever 
been amiss, — linen in perfect order, bands, albs, sur- 
plices ; I find everj'thing in its place, always in suffi- 
cient quantity, and smelling of orris-root My furniture 
is rubbed and kept so bright that I don*t know when 
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I hâve seen «ny diut — did yon eyer see a eped^ <^ it 
in my rooms? Then tfae firewood ia ao well selected* 
Tbe leaat iittle tbïngn are ezoelknt In fiAct, Made- 
moiselle Gamard keeps an isoessant watx^ over mj 
wants. I can't remember having rang twice for any« 
thing — no mattier what — in ten yeara. Tbat's what 
I call living 1 I never haye to look ùj/r a single thing, 
not even my alippers. Always a good flre, always a 
good dinnen Once the bellows annoyed me, the 
nozzle was choked up ; bot I only mentîoned it once, 
and the next day Mademoiselle gare me a very prettj 
pair, alao thoae nice litUe tongs you aee me mend tha 
lire with." 

For ail anawer Birotteau would say, '* Smelling of 
orris-root ! " That smelling of arris^root always at 
fected him. The canon's remarka revealed idéal joya 
to the poor yicar, whose banda and alba were the 
plagne of his life, for he was totally devoid of method 
and ofben forgot to order his dinner. Therefore, if he 
aaw Mademoiselle Gamard at Saint-Gatien while say- 
ing mass or taking round the plate, he neyer failed to 
giye her a kindly and benevolent look, — aach a look as 
Saint Teresa might haye cast to heayen. 

Thongh the comforts which ail creatores désire, and 
for which he had so often longed, thus fell to his share, 
the Abbé Birotteau, like the rest of the worid, found it 
diiflcQlt, eyen fat a priest, to liye withoat aomething 
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to hanker for. Conseqnently, for the last ei^teen 
inonths he had replaced his two satisfied i>assM>D8 bj 
an ardent longing for a canonry. The title of Canoo 
had beoome to him yery mach what a peerage is to 
a plebeian minister. The prospect of an appointment^ 
hopes of whkh had joat been held ont to him at Ma« 
dame de Listomère'a, so ocmpletely tomed his head 
that he did not observe nntil he reached his own door 
that he had lefb his nmbrella behind him. Perhaps, 
eyen then, if the rain were not falling in torrents he 
might not hâve miased it, so absorbed waa he in tlie 
pleasnre of going oyer and over in his mind what had 
been said to him on the snbject of his promotion by 
the Company at Madame de Listomère's» — an old lady 
with whom he spent every Wednesday eyening. 

The yicar rang loodly, as if to let the servant know 
die was not to keep him iraiting. Then he stood ckme 
to the door to avoid, if he oould, getdng sbowered ; 
bnt the drip from the roof fell predsely on the toes of 
his shoea, and the wind blew gosts of rain into hia 
face that were mnch lîke a shower-bath. Having cal* 
cnlated the time neoessary for the woman to leave the 
kitchen and pull the string of the onter door, he rang 
agaîn, this time in a manner that resolted in a yery 
significant x>eal of the belL 

^* They can't be ont," he said to himaelf, not hearing 
any moyement on the premises. 
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Again he rang, producing a Bonnd fhat echoed 
flharply through the honse and was taken np and re- 
peated bj ail the echoes of the cathedral, so that no 
one oonld avold waking up at the remonstrating racket. 
Accordingly, in a few moments, he heard, not withoat 
Bome pleasure in his wrath, the wooden shoes of the 
servant-woman clacking along the paved path which 
led to the outer door. But cven then the dîscomforts 
of the goaty old gentleman were not so qaickly over 
as he hoped. Instead of puUing the string, Marianne 
was obliged to tam the look of the door with its heaTj 
key, and pull back ail the bolts. 

**Why did you let me ring three times in such 
weather?" said the vicar. 

*^But, monsieur, don't you see the door was locked? 
We hâve ail been in bed ever so long; it struck a 
quarter to eleven some time ago. Mademoiselle must 
hâve thought you were in/' 

** Tou saw me go out, yourself. Besides, Mademoi- 
selle knows very well I always go to Madame de Lis- 
tomère*s on Wednesday evening.'' 

*^ I only did as Mademoiselle told me, monsienr." 

Thèse words struck the vicar a blow, which he felt 
the more because his late revery had made him oom- 
pletely happy. He said nothing and followed Mari- 
anne towards the kitchen to get his candlestick, which 
he supposed had been left there as usuaL But instead 
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of entering the kitchen MarianDe went on to his own 
apartments, and there the vicar beheld his candlestick on 
a table close to the door of the red salon, in a sort of 
antechamber formed by the landing of the staircase, 
which the late canon had inclosed with a glass parti- 
tion. Mute with amazement, he entered his bedroom 
hastily, found no fire» and called to Marianne, who had 
not had time to get downstairs. 

^' Yoa baye not lighted the fire I " he said. 

«( Beg pardon, Monsieur T abbé, I did," she said ; 
'^ it must hâve gone out." 

Birotteaa looked again at the hearth, and felt con- 
vînced that the fire had been oat since moming. 

^' I must dry niy feet," he said. *' Make the fire.'' 

Marianne obeyed with the haste of a person who 
wants to get back to her night's rest. While looking 
about him for his slippers^ which were not in the middle 
of his bedside carpet as usual, the abbë took mental 
notes of the state of Marianne's dress, which convinced 
him that she had not got ont of bed to open the door 
as she said she had. He then recoUected that for the 
last two weeks he had been deprived of various little 
attentions which for eighteen months had made life 
sweet to him. Now, as the nature of narrow minds 
induces them to study trifles, Birotteau plunged 
Buddenly into deep méditation on thèse four circum- 
Btances, imperceptible ia tbeir meaning to others, but 
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to him ÎDdicAtiTe of four caUsiropliei. The total loM 
of his happiness was eTidenUj foreshadowed in the 
neglect to place his slippere, in Marianne'a falBehood 
aboot the fiie, in the unasual remoral of his candie- 
stick to the table of the antechamber, and in the 
évident intention to keep him waiting in the rain. 

When the fire vas bnrning on the hearth, and the 
lamp was lighted, and Marianne had departed withonft 
sajîng, as usnal, ^'Does Monsieur want anjthing 
more? " the Abbé Birottean let himself fall gently into 
the wide and handsome easj-chair of his late friend ; 
bat there was something moamfol in the movement 
with which he dropped npon it. The good sonl was 
crashed by a presentiment of comlng calamity. His 
ejes roved successively to the handsome tall clock, 
the bareaa, cartains, chairs, carpets, to the stately bed| 
the basin of holy-water, the cradtlz, to a Virgin by 
Valentin, a Christ by Lebrun, — in short, to ail the 
aooessories of this cherished room, wfaiie his face ex- 
pressed the anguish of the tenderest farewell that a 
lover ever took of his first mistress, or an old man of 
his lately planted trees. The vicar had Jast perœived, 
Bomewhat late it is trae, the signs of a damb persécu- 
tion instituted against him for the last three montha 
by Mademoiselle Gamard, whose evil intentions wonld 
doubUess hâve been fathomed mnch sooner by a more 
intelligent man* Old maida hâve a spedal talent for 
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aocentnating the irords and actions which their dis- 
likes suggeat to them. They scratch like cats. They 
not only woand but they take pleasnre in wounding, 
and in making theîr yiclim oee that he is wonnded. 
A man of the world would nerer hâve allowed himself 
to be scratched twiee ; the good abbé, on the contrary, 
had taken several blowa fîrom those sharp daws befbie 
he could be bronght to believe in any evil intention* 

Bat when he did perceive it, he set to work, with the 
inquisitorial sagadty whidi prieata aeqnire by directing 
consciences and burrowing into the nothings of the 
Gonfessional, to estaUish, as thoogh it were a matter 
of religions controversy, the following proposition: 
^^ Âdmitting that Mademoiselle Gamard did not remem- 
ber it was Madame de Listomëre^s evraing, and that 
Marianne did think I was at home, and did really ibrgei 
to make my fire, it ia impossible, inasmnch as I myself 
^ok down my cancBestick tkU maminçj that Mad^ 
moiseUe Gamard, seeing it in her salon^ conld haye 
soppoaed I had gooe to bed. ^ço. Mademoiselle 
Gamard intended that I shonld stand ont in the rain^ 
and, by carrying my candlestick npstairs, she meant 
to make me undeistand it What does it ail mean?" 
he said aload, rovsed by the gravity of thèse circom- 
stanoes, and rising aa he spoke to take off his damp 
dothesy get into his dressing-gown, and do np his 
head for the nighti Then he retomed Item tbe bed to 
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the fireplace, gesticalating, and laanching forth in 
yarious tones the following sentences, ail of which 
ended in a high falsetto kej, like notes of interjection : 

^* What the deace bave I done to her? Why is she 
angiy wîth me? Marianne did not forget my firel 
Mademoiselle told her not to light it! I must be a 
child if I can't see, from the tone and manner she has 
been taking to me, thatl've done something to dis- 
please her. Nothing like it ever happened to Chape- 
loud 1 I can't live in the midst of such torments as ^ 
At my âge — " 

He went to bed hoping that the morrow might en- 
lighten him on the causes of the dislike which 
threatened to destroy forever the happiness he had 
now enjoyed two years after wishing for it so long. 
AlasI the secret reasons for the inimical feelings 
Mademoiselle Gamard bore to the luckless abbé were 
fated to remain eternally unknown to him, — not that 
they were difficult to fathom, but simply because he 
lacked the good faith and candor by which great soûls 
and scoundrels look within and judge themselves. A 
man of genius or a trickster says to himself, '' I did 
wrong/' Self-interest and native talent are the only 
infalUble and lucid guides. Now the Abbé-Birotteau, 
whose goodness amounted to stupidity, whose knowl- 
edge was only, as it were, plastered on him by dint of 
Btudy, who had no expérience whatever of the world 
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and ils wajs, who lived between the mass and the con- 
fessional; chieflj occupied in deciding the most trivial 
matters of conscience in his capacity of confesser to ail 
the schools in town and to a few noble soûls who righUy 
appreciated him, — the Abbé Birotteau must be re- 
garded as a great child, to whom most of the practices 
of social life were utterlj unknown. And yet, the 
natural selfishness of ail human beings, reinforced by 
the selfishness peculiar to the priesthood and that of 
the narrow life of the provinces had insensibly, and 
unknown to himself, developed within him. If any one 
had felt enough interest in the goodman to probe his 
spirit and prove to him that in the numerous petty 
détails of his life and in the minute duties of his daily 
existence he was essentially lacking in the self-sacrifice 
he professed, he would hâve punished and mortified him- 
self in good faith. But those whom we offend by such 
unconscious selfishness pay little heed to our real inno- 
cence ; what they want is vengeance, and they take it. 
Thus it happened that Birotteau, weak brother that he 
was, was made to undergo the decrees of that great 
distributive Justice which goes about compelling the 
world to exécute its judgments, — called by ninnies 
<« the misfortunes of life." 

There was this différence between the late Chapeloud 
and the vicar, — one was a shrewd and clever egoist, 
the other a simple-minded and clumsy one» When the 
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oanon went to bosrd with Mademoiselle Oaniaid he knew 
ezactly how to Jadge of bis landlady's cliaracter. The 
ooDfeaeioDal had tanght him to andetstand the hitbet^ 
ncÊB that the aenae of being kept ootiide tbe aocial pale 
pots into the heart of an old maid ; he therefore calco» 
lated his own trealment of Mademoiselle Oamard rerj 
wisely. She was then àbout thirty-eight yea» (Ad, and 
still retained a few pretenslone, which, in weU-behared 
persons of her condition, diange, rather later, into 
atrong personal self-eateem» The canon saw pbtinly 
that to Uve comfortably with his landlady he mast pay 
her inrariably the same attentions and be more infal- 
libie than the pope himsell To compass tbis resalt, he 
allowed no points of contact between himself and he* 
epœq>t those that poUteneas demanded, and tbose which 
neceasarily ezist between two persons liring onder the 
aame roof. Thna, thongh he and the Abbé Troobeit 
took their regolar three meals a day, he avoided the 
fiunity breakfhst by indacing Mademoiselie Gamard to 
aend his coffee to his own room. He also avoided the 
annoyance of sapper by taking te& in the hooses of 
friends with whom he spent his eyeninga. In this way 
he seldom saw his landlady ezcept at dinner ; bat he 
always came down to that meal a few minâtes in ad- 
nnce of the hoor» Doring this visit of courtesy, as it 
may be called, he talked to her, for the twehre years he 
hâd liTed nnder her rool^ on nearly the same topica» 
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reoeiving ftom her the same answers. How she had 
siepty her breakfast, the trivial domestic events, her 
lookS; her health, the weather^ the time the church 
services had lasted, the incidents of the mass, the 
health of such or such a priest, — thèse were the sub- 
jects of their daily conversation. During dinner he 
invariablj paid her certain indirect compliments ; the 
fish had an excellent flavor ; the seasoning of a sauce 
'was delicious ; Mademoiselle Gamard's capacities and 
Tirtaes as mistress of a household were great He was 
sure of flattering the old maid's vanity bj praising the 
ekiU with which she made or prepared her préserves 
and pickles and patës and other gastronomical inven* 
tions. To cap ail, the wily canon never left his land* 
lady's yellow salon affcer dinner without remarking that 
there was no hoose in Tonrs where he could get sach 
good coffee as that he had jast imbibed. 

Thanks to this thorough nnderstanding of Made- 
moiselle Gamard's character, and to the science of 
existence which he had put in practice for the last 
twelve years, no matter of discussion on the internai 
arrangements of the household had ever come up be- 
tween them. The Abbé Chapeloud had taken note of 
the spinster's angles, asperities, and crabbedness, and 
had so arranged his avoidance of her that he obtained 
without the least difiSculty ail the concessions that 
were necessary to the happiness and tranquillity of 
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his life. The resalt was that Mademoiselle Gamaid 
fireqaently remarked to her friends and acqqaintanoe 
that the Ahbë Chapeload was a rexj amiable man, 
extremely easy to lire with, and a fine mind. 

As to her other lodger, the Abbé Troubert, she said 
absolately nothing aboat him. Completely involved 
in the round of her life, like a satellite in the orbit of 
a planet, Tioabert was to her a sort of intermediaiy 
créature between the individoals of the human ^>ecie8 
and those of the canine species ; he was dassed in her 
heart next> but directly before, the place intended for 
fHends bat now oocapied by a fat and wheezy pug 
which she tenderly loved. She raled Tronbert com- 
pletely, and the intermlngling of their interests was 
80 obvions that many persons of her social sphère be- 
lieved that the Abbé Troobert had designs on the old 
maid's property, and was binding her to him nnawares 
with infinité patience, and really directing her whîle 
he seemed to be obeying withoat eyer lettlng her per- 
ceive in him the slightest wish on his part to goyem 
her. 

When the Abbé Chapeload died, the old maid, who 
desired a lodger with quiet ways, natarally thoaght of 
the yicar. Before the canon's will was made known 
she had meditated ofibring his rooms to the Abbé 
Trouberti who was not very comfortable on the ground- 
floor. Bat when the Abbé Birotteaui on reoeiving his 
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legacjr, came to settle in writing the terme of his board 
she saw be was bo in love with the apartment, for 
which he might now admit bis long cberisbed désires, 
tbat sbe dared not propose tbe excbange, and accord- 
ingly sacrificed ber sentiments of fnendsbip to tbe 
demands of self-interest But in order to console ber 
beloTed canon, Mademoiselle took up the large wbite 
Cbâteaa-BeDaud bricks tbat made tbe floors of bis apart- 
ment and replaced them by wooden floors laid in poinù 
de Hongrie. Sbe also rebuilt a smokj cbimney. 

For twehre years tbe Abbé Birotteaa bad seen bis 
fiiend Cbapelond in tbat bouse withont ever giving a 
thoagbt to tbe motive of tbe canon's extrême circun^ 
spection in bis relations to Mademoiselle Gamard. 
Wben be came bimself to live witb tbat saintly woman 
be was in tbe condition of a lover on tbe point of being 
made bappy. Even if be bad not been by nature pnr- 
blind of intellect, bis eyes were too dazzled by bis new 
bappiness to allow bim to Jndge of bis landlady, or to 
reflect on tbe limita wbich be ougbt to impose on their 
daily intercourse. Mademoiselle Gamard, seen fh>m 
afar and througb tbe prism of tbose material felicities 
whicb the vicar dreamed of enJoyiDg in ber bonse, 
seemed to bim a perfect being, a faultless Christian, 
essentially charitable, tbe woman of tbe Gospel, tbe 
wise virgin, adomed by ail tbose bomble and modest 
vbrtaes wbicb sbed cdestial ftagranoe upon lifCt 
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So, with the enthusiasm of one who attains an ob- 
Ject long desired, with the candor of a child, and the 
blunderÎDg foolishness of an old man ntterlj withoul 
worldly expérience, he fell into the life of Mademoi- 
selle Gamard precîsely as a fly is canght in a spider^a 
web. The first day that he went to dîne and sleep at 
the house he was detained in the salon after dinner, 
partly to make his landladj's acquaintance, but chiefly 
by that inexplicable embarrassment which often assails 
timîd people and makes them fear to seem impolite by 
breaking off a conversation in order to take leare. 
Consequently he remained there the whole evening. 
Then a friend of his, a certain Mademoiselle Salomon 
de Yillenoix, came to see him, and this gave Made- 
moiselle Gamard the happiness of forming a card- 
table ; so that when the vicar went to bed he felt that 
he had passed a very agreeable evening. Knowlng 
Mademoiselle Gamard and the Abbé Troubert bat 
slightly, he saw only the superficial aspects of their 
characters; few persons bare their defects at once, 
they generally take on a becoming veneer. 

The worthy abbé was thas led to suggest to hiraself 
the charming plan of devoting ail his evenings to Made- 
moiselle Gamard, instead of spending them, as Chape- 
lond had donc, elsewhere. The old maid had for years 
been possessed by a désire which grew stronger day 
by day, This désire, often formed by old persons and 
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even by pretty women, had beoome in Mademoiselle Ga- 
mard's soûl as ardent a longing as that of Birotteaa 
for Chapeload's apartment; and it was strengthened 
by ail those feelings of pride^ egotism, enyy, and vanity 
which pre-exist in the breasts of worldly people. 

This histoxy is of ail time; it sofSoes to widen 
slightly the narrow circle in which thèse personages are 
about to act to find the coefficient reasons of events 
which take place in the very highest sphères of social 
life. 

Mademoiselle Gamard spent her evenings by rotation 
in six or eight différent houses. Whether it was that 
she disliked being obliged to go ont to seek society, and 
considered that at her âge she had a right to expect 
some retum; or that her pride was wounded at re- 
ceiving no company in her own honse; or that her 
self-love craved the compliments she saw her varions 
hostesses recelve, — certain it is that her whole ambition 
was to make her salon a centre towards which a given 
nnmber of persons should nightly make their way toith 
pleaaure. One morning as she left Saint-Gatien^ after 
Birottean and his friend Mademoiselle Salomon had 
spent a few evenings with her and with the faithful and 
patient Troubert, she said to certain of her good friends 
whom she met at the church door, and whose slave she 
had hitherto considered herself, that those who wished 
to see her couid certainly come once a week to her 

25 
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honae, where she had fiiends enongb to make a caid- 
table ; she oonld not leave ihe Abbé Birotteui ; Made- 
moiselle Salomon had not miaaed a single evening that 
week; Bhe was deroted to friends; and — et oeteraf 
et cetera. Her speech was ail the more hmnbl y haoghty 
and softij persuasive becaose Mademoiselle Salomon de 
Yillenoix belonged to the most aristocratio sodety in 
Toars. For thoagh Mademoiselle Salomon came to 
Mademoiselle Gamard's hoase solely ont of friendship 
for the vicar, the old mald triamphed in receiTing her, 
and saw that^ thanks to Birotteaa, she was on the point 
of sncoeeding in her great désire to form a dicle as no- 
merous and as agreeable as those of Madame de Listo- 
mère, Mademoiselle Merlin de la Blottière, and other 
devoat ladies who were in the habit of reoeiving the 
pious and eoclesiastical society of Toors. 

Bat alas 1 the Abbé Birotteaa himself caased this 
cherished hope to miscarry. Now if those persons who 
In the ooarse of their lives hâve attained to the enjoy- 
ment of a long desired happiness and hâve therefore 
comprehended the Joy of the vicar when he stepped 
into Chapeloud's vacant place, they will also hâve 
gained some faint Idea of Mademoiselle Gamard's 
distress at the overthrow of her favorite plan. 

Aller acceptîng his happiness in the old maid's salon 
for six months with tolerable patience, Bbx)tteaa de» 
serted the bouse of ao evening, canying with him 
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Mademoiselle Salomon. In spite of her atmost efforts 
the ambitious Gamard had recruited barely six Tisitors, 
whose faithful attendance was more than problematical ; 
and boston could not be played night after night unless 
at least foor persons were présent. The défection of 
her two principal gaests obliged her therefore to make 
snitable apologies and return to her eyening yisiting 
among former friends ; for old maids find their own 
Company so distasteful that they prefer to seek the 
âoubtfal pleasnres of society. 

The cause of this désertion is plain enongh. Altboagh 
the vicar was one of those to whom heaven is hereafter 
to belong in virtue of the decree ^^ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit/' he could not» like some fools, endure the 
annoyanoe that other fools caused him. Persons with- 
out minds are like weeds that delight in good earth ; 
they want to be amused by others, ail the more because 
ihey are duU within. The incarnation of ennui to which 
they are yictims, joined to the need they feel of getting 
a divorce from themselves, produces that passion for 
moving about, for being somewhere else than where 
they are, which distinguishes their species, — and also 
that of ail beings devoid of sensitiveness, and those who 
bave missed their destiny, or who suffer by their own 
fault 

Withont really fathoming the vacuity and emptiness 
of Mademoiselle Gamaid's mind, or stating to himself 
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tbe pettiness of her ideas, the poor abbé peroeiyed, 
anfortonately too late, the defects which she shared 
with ail old maids, and those which were peculiar to 
herselfl The bad points of others show ont so strongl y 
against the good that they nsually strike onr ejes 
before they woand us. This moral phenomenon migfat, 
at a pinch, be made to excase the tendency we ail haye^ 
more or less, to gossip. It is so natural, socially 
speaking, to laugh at the failings of others that we 
ought to forgive the ridicule our own absurdities excite^ 
and be annoyed only by calumny. But in this instance 
the eyes of the good vicar never reached the optical 
range which enables men of the world to see and évade 
their neighbors' rough points. Before he coald be 
brought to perceive the faults of his landlady he was 
forced to undergo the waming which Natore gives to 
ail her créatures — pain. 

Old maids who hâve never yielded in their habits of 
life or in their characters to other lives and other 
characters, as the fate of womau exacts, hâve, as a 
gênerai thing, a mania for making others give way to 
them. In Mademoiselle Gamard this sentiment had 
degenerated into despotism^ but a despotism that could 
only exercise itself on litUe things. For instance 
(among a hnndred other examples), the basket of 
counters placed on the card-table for the Abbé Birot- 
teaa was to stand exactly where she placed it; and 
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the abbé annoyed her terribly bj moving it^ which he 
did nearly eveiy evening. How is this sensitiveness 
stupidly Bpent on nothings to be accounted for? what 
is the object of it? No one could bave told in this 
case ; Mademoiselle Gamard herself knew no reason 
for it. The yicar, though a sheep by nature, did not 
like^ any more than other sheep, to feel the crook too 
often, especially when it bristled with spikes. Not 
seeking to ezplain to himself the patience of the Abbé 
Troubert, Birotteau simply withdrew from the happi- 
ness which Mademoiselle Gamard believed that she 
seasoned to his liking, — for she regarded happiness as 
a thing to be made, like her préserves. But the luck- 
less abbé made the break in a clumsy way, the natoral 
^ay of his own naïve character, and it was not carried 
out without much nagging and sharp-shooting, which 
the Abbé Birotteau endeavored to bear as if he did not 
feel them. 

By the end of the first year of his sojoum under 
Mademoiselle Gamard's roof the vicar had resumed hia 
former habits ; spending two evenings a week with 
Madame de Listomère, three with Mademoiselle Sal- 
omon, and the other two with Mademoiselle Merlin de 
la Blottière. Thèse ladies belonged to the aristocratie 
circles of Tourainean society, to which Mademoiselle 
Gamard was not admitted. Therefore the abbé's 
abandonment was the more insulUng, because it made 
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her feel her want of social value; ail dioice implies 
contempt for the thing rejected. 

'^ Monsieur Birotteaa does not find us agreeable 
enough," said the Abbé Troabert to Mademoiselle 
Gamard's friends when she was foroed to tell them that 
her <* evenings " must be given up. '^ He is a man oî 
the worldy and a good liver ! He wants fashion, luxoiy, 
"wittj conversation, and the scandais of the town." 

Thèse words of course obligea Mademoiselle Gamaid 
to défend herself at Birottean's expense. 

^' He is not much a man of the world/* she said* 
*^ If it had not been for the Abbé Chapeloud he would 
never hâve been received at Madame de Listomère'a. 
Ob| what did n't I lose in losing the Abbé Chapeloud I 
Such an amiable man^ and so easy to live withl In 
twelvp whole years I never had the slightest difficolty 
or disagreement with him.'' 

Fresented thus, the innocent abbé was considered by 
this bourgeois sodety, which secretly hated the aristo- 
cratie Society, as a man essentially ezacting and hard 
to get along with. For a week Mademoiselle Gamard 
enjoyed the pleasure of being pitied by friends who, 
without really thinking one word of what they said, 
kept repeating to her: ^^ How coti&7 he hâve tumed 
against you? — so kind and gentle as you are!" or, 
** Console yourself, dear Mademoiselle Gamard, you 
are so well known that — '' et cetera. 
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Nevertheless, thèse fHends, enchanted to escape one 
eyening a week in the Cloister, the darkesi, dreariest^ 
and most out of the way corner in Tours, blessed the 
poor vicar in their hearts. 

Between persons who are perpetually in each other's 
Company dislike or kyve increases daily ; every moment 
brings reasons to love or hâte each other more and 
more. The Abbé Birottean soon became intolérable to 
Mademoiselle Gamard. Eighteen months after she 
had taken him to board, and at the moment when the 
worthy man was mistaking the silence of hatred for the 
peacefulness of content, and applauding himself for 
having, as he said, ^^ managed matters so well witb the 
old maid," he was really the object of an underhand 
persécution and a vengeance deliberately planned. The 
four marked circumstances of the locked door, the 
forgotten slippers, the lack of fire, and the removal of 
the candlestick, were the first signs that revealed to 
him a terrible enmity, the final conséquences of which 
were destined not to strike him until the time came 
when they were irréparable. 

As he went to bed the worthy vicar worked his 
brains — quite uselessly, for he was soon at the end of 
them — to explain to himself the extraordinarily dis- 
courteous conduct of Mademoiselle Gamard. The fact 
was that, having ail along acted logîcally in obeyiug 
the natural laws of his own egotism, it was impossible 
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that he should now perceive his own faulta towards his 
landlady. 

Though the great things of life are simple to under- 
Btand and eaay to express, the littlenesses require a vast 
number of detaUs to explain them. The foregoing 
events, which may be câlled a sort of prologue to tliis 
bourgeois drama, in which we shall find passions as 
Tiolent as those exdted by great interests, required this 
long introduction ; and it would hâve been difficult for 
any faithM historian to shorten the acoount of thèse 
minute deyelopments. 
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The nezt morning, on awaking, Birottean thonght so 
mnch of his prospective canonry that he forgot the four 
circumstances in which he had seen, the night before, 
Bueh threatening prognostics of a future full of mîsery. 
The vicar was not a man to get up without a fire. He 
rang to let Marianne know he was awake and that she 
must corne to him ; then he remained, as his habit was, 
absorbed in somnolent musings. The servant's custom 
was to make the fire and gentlj draw him from his 
half sleep by the murmured sound of her movements, 
— a sort of niusic which he loved. Twenty minutes 
passed and Marianne had not appeared. The vicar, 
now half a canon, was about to ring again, when he 
let go the bell-pull, hearing a man's step on the stair* 
case. In a minute more the Abbé Troubert, afler 
discreetly knocking at the door, obeyed Birotteau's 
invitation and entered the room. This visit, which the 
two abbés usually paid to each other once a montb, 
was no surprise to the vicar. The canon at once ex- 
claimed when he saw that Marianne had not made the 
fire of his quasi-colleague. He opened the window 
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and called to her harshlj, tellîng her to oome at once 
to the abbé ; then, turning round to his ecclesiasticai 
brother, he said, ''If Mademoiselle knew that yon 
had no ûre sbe woald scold Marianne." 

Afber this speecb he inqnired aboat Birotteaa's 
healtb, and asked in a gentle yoice if he had had anj 
récent news that gave him hopes of his canoniy. The 
yicar ezplained the steps he had taken, and told^ 
nalvely, the names of the persons with whom Madame 
de Listomère was osing her inflaenoe, quite nnaware that 
Troubert had never forgiven that ladj for not admit- 
ting him — the Abbé Troabert, twice proposed bj the 
bishop as vicar-general ! — to her honse. 

It would be impossible to find two figures whidi 
presented so many contrasta to eadi other as those of 
the two abbés. Troubert, tall and lean, was yeUow 
and bilions, wUle the vicar was what we caU, famil- 
iarly, plump. Birotteau's face, round and ruddj, pro- 
daimed a kindly nature barren of ideas, while that 
of the Abbé Troubert, long and ploughed by many 
wrînkles, took on at times an expression oi sarcasm» 
or else of contempt ; but it was necessary to watdi 
him yery closely before those sentiments oould be de- 
tected. The canon's habituai condition was perfeot 
calmness, and his eyelids were usually lowered over his 
orange-oolored eyes, which could, however, give clear 
and piercing glanées when he liked. Reddiah hair added 
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to the gloomy effect of this coantenanoe, which waa 
always obscured by the veil which deep méditation 
drew across its features. Many persons at first sight 
thought him absorbed in high and eamest ambitions; 
bat those who claimed to know him better denied that 
impression, insisting that he was only stupidly doU 
ander Mademoiselle Gamard's despotîsm, or else wom 
ont by too much fasting. He seldom spoke, and never 
laughed. When it did so happen that he felt agrée* 
ably moved, a feeble smîle would flicker cm his lips 
and lose itself in the wrinkles of his face. 

Birottean, on the other hand, was ail expansion, ail 
frankness ; he loved good things and was amused by 
trifles with the simplicity of a man who knew no spite 
or malice. The Abbé Troabert roused, at first sight, 
an involuntary feeling of fear, while the vicar's prés- 
ence brought a kindly smile to the lips of ail who 
looked at him. When the tall canon marched with 
solemn step through the nayes and cloîsters of Sûnt- 
Gatien, his head bowed, his eye stern, respect fol- 
lowed him; that bent &ce was in harmony with the 
yellowing arches of the cathedral; the folds of his 
cassock fell in monumental Unes that were worthy of 
stataaiy. The good vicar, on the oontrary, peramba- 
lated abont with no grayity at alL He trotted and 
ambled and seemed at times to roU himself along. 
Bat with aU thls there was one point of xesem- 
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blance between the two men. For, predselj as Tiûce- 
bert's ambitious air, which made him feared, had 
contrlbuted probably to keep hbn down to the insig- 
nificant position of a mère canon, 80 the character and 
wajs of Birottean marked him ont as perpetaally the 
yicar of the cathedral and nothing higher. 

Tet the Abbé Tronbert, now fiftj years of âge, had 
entirely removed, partly by the cîrcumspection of bis 
oondact and the apparent lack of ail ambition, and 
partly by his saintlj life, the fears which bis suspected 
ability and his powerfui présence had roused in the minds 
of his superiors. His heaith having serionsly failed 
during the last year, it seemed probable that be would 
Boon be raised to the office of vicar-general of the 
archbîshopric. His competitors themselves desired the 
appointment, so that their own plans might bave lime 
to mature during the few remaîning days which a 
malady, now become chronic, might allow him. Far 
from ofiering the same hopes to rivais, Birotteau's 
triple chin showed to ail who wanted his coveted 
canonry an évidence of the soundest heaith ; even his 
goût seemed to them, in accordance with the proverbe 
an assurance of longevity. 

The Abbë Chapeloud, a man of great good sensé, 
whose amiabilîty had made the leaders of the diocèse 
and the members of the best society in Tours seek his 
Company, had steadily opposed, though secretly and 
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with xnnoh joâgment, the élévation of the Abbé Tron- 
bert. He had even adroitij' managed to prevent his 
access to the salons of the best society. Nevertheless, 
doring Chapeloud's lifetime Troubert treated him in« 
Tarîably with great respect, and showed him on ail 
occasions the ntmost déférence. This constant snb* 
mission did not^ however, change the opinion of the 
late canon, who said to Birotteau during the last walk 
they took together: '^Distrust that lean stick of a 
Troabert, ^^ Sixtus the Fifth redaoed to the limits of 
a bishopric I " 

Such was the friend, the abiding gnest of Mademoi- 
selle Gamardy who now came, the moming afber the 
old maid had, as it were, declared war against the poor 
vicar, to pay his brother a visit and show him marks 
of friendship. 

'' Yon mast excase Marianne/' said the canon, as 
the woman entered* *' I suppose she went first to my 
rooms. They are very damp, and I conghed ail night. 
Tou are most healthily sitaated hère," he added, look* 
ing up at the comice. 

*^ Yes ; I am lodged like a canon/' repUed Birotteau. 

'^ And I like a vicar," said the other, hnmbly. 

*<Bat yoa will soon be settied in the archbishop's 
palace," said the kindly vicar, who wanted everybody 
to be happy. 

'^ Yes, or in the cemetery ; but God's will be donc I *' 
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and Troabert raised his eyes to heaven reaignedlj. 
*' I came/' he said, '^ to ask 3'ou to lend me the * Begister 
of Bishops.' You are the only man in Tours who owns 
a copy." 

"Take it ont of my library," replied Birotteaa, re- 
minded by the canon's words of the greatest happiness 
of his life. 

The canon passed into the library and stayed there 
while the yicar dressed. Presently the breakfast bell 
rang, and the gouty vicar reflected that if it had not 
been for Trouberf s visit he woald hâve had no fire to 
dress by. *' He 's a kind man/' thought he. 

The two priests went downstairs together, each 
armed with a huge folio which they hiid on one of 
the side tables in the dining-room. 

''What's ail that?" asked Mademoiselle Gamard, 
in a sharp voice, addressing Birotteau. ''I hopc yoa 
are not going to litter up my dining-room with yoor 
old books ! " 

*'They are books I wanted," replied the Abbé 
Troabert ^' Monsieur Birotteaa has been kind enongh 
to lend them to me." 

*' I might hâve guessed it^" she said, with a con- 
temptaous smile. ''Monsieur Birotteau doesn't often 
read books of that size." 

'' How are you, mademoiselle?" said the yicar, m a 
mellifluous voice. 
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" Not very well," she replied, shortly. " Tou woke 
me last nîght out of mj first sleep, and I was wakefol 
for the rest of the night" Then, sitting down, she 
added, '' Gentlemen, the milk is gettîng oold." 

Stupefied at being so ill-naturedlj received by hÎ8 
landladj, from whom he half expected an apologj, and 
yet alarmed, like ail timid people at the prospect of a 
discussion, especially if it relates to themselves, the 
poor vicar took his seat in silence. Then, observing in 
Mademoiselle Gamard's face the visible signs of ill- 
humor, he was goaded into a struggle between his rea- 
son, which told him that he ought not to submit to sach 
disooartesy fVom a landlady, and his natural character, 
which prompted him to avoid a quarreL 

Torn by this inward misery, Birotteau fell to ezam- 
ining attentively the broad green lines painted on the 
oilcloth which, from custom immémorial, Mademoiselle 
Gamard left on the table at breakfast-time, withont 
regard to the ragged edges or the yarious scars dis* 
played on its surface. The priests sat opposite to each 
other in cane-seated arm-chairs on either side of the 
square table, the head of which was taken by the land- 
lady, who seemed to dominate the whole from a high 
chair raised on casters, filled with cushions, and stand- 
ing very near to the dining-room stove. This room and 
the salon were on the ground-floor beneath the salon 
and bedroom of the Abbé Birotteau. 
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Wlien the Ticar had reoeired his cap of ooffee, dtilj 
Bogmred, ttom Mademoiselle Gamaid, he feit chilled to 
the bone at the grim silence in which he was forced 
lo proceed with the osuallj gay funcUon of breakfast 
He dared not look at Troabert's dried-up featorea, nor 
at the threatening visage of the old maid ; and he 
therefore torned, to keep himself in countenance, to 
the plethoric png which was Ijing on a cushion neai 
the stove^^-a position that victim of obesîty seldom 
qnitted, having a little plate of dainties alwajs at his 
left side and a bowl of fVesh water at his right. 

" Well, my pretty," said the Ticar, " are you waiting 
foryoar coffee?" 

The personage thus addressed, one of the most im- 
portant in the hoasehold, thoagh the least tronblesome 
inasmnch as he had ceased to bark and left the talkiog 
to his mistress, tomed his little eyes, snnk in rolls of 
fat, upon Birottean. Then he dosed them peeyishly» 
To explain the misery of the poor vicar it shonld be 
said that being endowed by nature with an empty and 
sonorous loquacity, like the resounding of a football» 
he was in the habit of assertkig, without any médical 
reason to back him, that speech favored digestion. 
Mademoiselle Gamard, who believed in this hygienic 
doctrine, had not as yet refrained, in spite of their 
coolness, from talking at meals ; thongh, for the last 
few mornings, the ricar had been forced to strain his 
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mind to flnd beguiling topios on which to loosen her 
tongae. If the narrow limita of this historj permitted 
us to report even one of the conversations which often 
broQght a bitter and sarcastic smile to the Ups of the 
Abbé Tronbert, it would ofTer a finished pictare of the 
Bœotian life of the provinces. The singular révélations 
of the Abbé Birotteaa and Mademoiselle Gamard re- 
lating to their personal opinions on polltics, religion, and 
literatnre wonld delight observing minds. It wonld be 
highlj entertaining to transcribe the reasons on which 
thej mutuall}' doubted the death of Napoléon in 1820, 
or the conjectures bj which they mutaally believed that 
the Dauphin was living, — rescued firom the Temple in 
the hoUow of a hnge log of wood. Who could hâve 
helped laughing to hear them assert and prove, by 
reasons evidently their own, that the King of France 
alone imposed the taxes, that the Chambers were con- 
voked to destroy the dergy, that thirteen hnndred 
thousand persons had perished on the scaffold diiring 
the Bevolotion? They frequently discnssed the press, 
withont either of them having the faintest idea of what 
that modem engine really was. Monsienr Birottean 
listened with acceptance to Mademoiselle Gamard 
when she told him that a man who ate an ^g eveiy 
moming would die in a year, and that facts proved it ; 
that a roll of light bread eaten without drinking for 
several days together would cure sdatica ; that ail the 

96 
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workmen who assisted in polling down the Abbej 
Saint-Martin had died in six months; that a certain 
prefect, under orders from Bonaparte, had done hia 
best to damage the towers of Saint-Gatien, — with a 
handred other absurd taies. 

But on this occasion poor Birottean felt he was 
tongue-tied, and he resigned himself to eat a meal 
without engaging in conversation. After a while, 
however, the thought crossed his mind that silence was 
dangerous for his digestion, and he boldly remarked, 
** This coffee is excellent." 

That act of courage was completelj wasted. Then, 
after looking at the scrap of sky visible above the 
garden between the two battresses of Saint-Gatîen, the 
vicar again summoned nerve to saj, '* It will be finer 
weather to-day than it was jesterday." 

At that remark Mademoiselle Gamard cast her moet 
gracions look on the Abbé Troubert^ and immediately 
turned her eyes with terrible severity on Birotteau, who 
fortunately by that time was looking on his plate. 

No créature of the féminine gender was ever more 
capable of presenting to the mind the elegiac nature 
of an old maid than MademoiseUe Sophie Gamard. In 
order to describe a being whose character gives a 
momentous interest to the petty events of the présent 
drama and to the anterior lives of the actors in it, it 
may be useful to give a summary of the ideas which 
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find expression in the being of an Old Maid, — re- 
membering always that the habits of life form the soul^ 
and the soûl forms the phjsical présence. 

Though ail things in society as well as in the unlverse 
are said to hâve a purpose, there do exist hère below 
certain beings whose parpose and utilitj seem inexpli» 
cable. Moral philosophj and political economy both 
condemn the individaal who consumes without pro- 
ducing; who fills a place on the earth bat does not 
shed upon it either good or evil, — for evil is some- 
times good the meaning of which is not at once made 
manifest. It is seldom that old maids of their own 
motion enter the ranks of thèse unproductive beings. 
Now, if the consciousness of work done gives to the 
workers a sensé of satisfaction which helps them to 
support life, the certaintj of being a useless burden 
must, one would think, produce a contrary effect, and 
fill the minds of such fruitless beings with the same 
contempt for themselves which they inspire in others. 
This harsh social réprobation is one of the causes which 
contribute to fill the soûls of old maids with the dis- 
tress that appears in their faces. Préjudice, in which 
there is truth, does cast, throughout the world but 
especially in France, a great stigma on the woman with 
whom no man has been willing to share the blessings 
or endure the ills of life. Now, there comes to ail 
unmarried women a period when the world, be it right 
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or wroDg, oondemns them on the fkct of this oontempt, 
thia reJectioD. If thej are ugly^ the goodness of their 
characters ought to hâve compensated for their nataral 
imperfections ; if, on the oontrary, they are handsome, 
that fact argues that their misfortune haa some serions 
cause. It is impossible to say which of the two dassea 
is most deserving of rejection. If, on the other hand, 
their celibacy is deliberate, if it proceeds fbom a desiro 
for independence, neither men nor mothers will forgîve 
their disloyalty to womanly devoUon, evidenced in their 
refusai to feel those passions which render their sex so 
affecting. To renounce the pangs of womanhood is to 
abjure its poetry and cease to ment the consolations to 
which mothers haye inaliénable rights. 

Moreover, the gênerons sentiments, the exqnisite quai* 
itîes of a woman . will not develop unless by constant 
exercise. By remaining unmarried, a créature of the 
female sex becomes void of meaning ; selfish and cold^ 
she créâtes repulsion. This implacable Judgmcnt of 
the world is unfortunately too just to leave old maids 
In ignorance of its causes. Such ideas shoot up in 
their hearts as naturally as the effects of their saddened 
lives appear upon their féatui*es. Gonsequently they 
Wither, because the constant expression of happinesa 
which blooms on the faces of other women and givea 
so soft a grâce to their movements bas never existed 
for them, They grow sharp and peeyish because aU 
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haman beings who miss their vocation are nnhappy; 
they sufTer, and soffering gives birth to the bitterness 
of ill-wilL In fact, before an old maid blâmes herself 
for her isolation she blâmes others, and there is but one 
step between reproach and the désire for revenge. 

But more than this, the ill grâce and want of charm 
noticeable in thèse women are the necessary resuit of 
their llves. Never having felt a désire to please, ele* 
gance and the refinements of good taste are foreign to 
them. They see only themselves in themselves. This 
instinct brings them, nnconsciously, to choose the 
things that are most convenient to themselves, at the 
sacrifice of those which might be more agreeable to 
others. Wlthoat rendering account to their own minds 
of the différence between themselves and other women, 
they end by feeling that différence and suffering under 
it Jealousy is an indelible sentiment in the female 
breast An old maid's sonl is jealous and yet void ; 
for she knowsbut one side — the misérable side — of the 
only passion men will allow (because it flatters them) 
to women. Thus thwarted in ail their hopes, forced to 
deny themselves the nataral development of their nar 
tnres, old maids endore.an inward torment to which they 
never grow accnstomed. It is hard at any âge, above 
ail for a woman, to see a feeling of répulsion on the faces 
of others, when her true destiny is to move ail hearts 
about her to émotions of grâce and love. One resolt 
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of this inwaid trouble is tfaat an old iDaid*8 gfamœ is 
alwajs oblique, leas from modestjr tfaan fitom fear and 
ahame. Soch beiogs nerer forgive aodety for their 
fidse position becaoae thej nerer fofglTe themselves 
Ibrit 

Now it is impossible for a woman wbo is pnpetoallj 
at war with herself and living in contradiction to her 
tme life, to leaye others in peace %x refrain from en- 
vying their happiness. The whok range of thèse sad 
tmths could be read in the dulled graj eyes of Made- 
moiselle Gamard; the dark circles that snrroonâed 
those eyes told of the inward conflicts of her sditarj 
life. AU the wrinkles on her face were in straight lines. 
The structure of her forehead and dieeks was rîgid 
and prominent. She allowed; with apparent indiffer* 
enoe, certain scattered hairs, once brown, to grow 
upon her chin. Her thin lips scaroely covered teeth 
that were toc long, thougb still quite white. Her com- 
plcxlon was dark, and her hair, originally black, had 
turned gray from frightful headaches, — amisfortune 
which obliged her to wear a false front Not knowing 
bow to put it on so as to conceal the junction between 
the rcal and the false, there were often little gaps be- 
twcon the border of her cap and the black string with 
which this semi-wig (always badly curled) was fastened 
to her head. Her gown, silk in summer, merino in winter, 
and always brown in color, was invariably rather tigfat 
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tùT her angular figure and thin arms. Her oollar^ limp 
and bent) ezposed too much the red skin of a neck 
which was ribbed like an oak-leaf in winter seen in 
the light Her origin ezplains to some extent the defecta 
of her conformation. She was the daughter of a wood- 
merchant> a peasant, who had risen from the ranka. 
She might hâve been pliimp at eighteen, but no traoe 
remained of the fair complexion and prettj color of 
which she was wont to boast. The tones of her flesh 
had taken the pallid tints so ofben seen in dévotes. 
Her aquiline nose was the feature that chiefly pro- 
claimed the despotlsm of her nature, and the flat shape 
of her forehead the narrowness of her mind. Her move- 
ments had an odd abruptness which precluded ail grâce ; 
the mcre motion with which she twitched her handker^ 
chief fVom her bag and blew her nose with a loud noise 
would hâve shown her character and habits to a keen 
observer. Being rather tall, she held herself very 
erect, and justified the remark of a naturalist who once 
explained the peculiar gait of old maids bj declaring 
that their joints were consolidating. When she walked 
her movements were not equally distributed over her 
whole person, as they are in other women, producing 
those graceful undulations which are so attractive. 
She moved, so to speak, in a single biock, seeming to ad- 
Tance at each step like the statue of the Commendatore. 
When she felt in good humor she was apt, like other 
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old maids, to tell of the chances she had had to nuuny, 
and of her fortonate discoyery in time of the want of 
means of her loyers, — proying, unconsdoQslj, that her 
worldly judgment was better than her heart. 

This typical figure of the genos Old Maid was well 
framed by the grotesque designs, representing Turkish 
landscapes, on a yamished paper which decorated the 
walls of the dining-room. Mademoiselle Gamard usa* 
ally sat in this room, which boaated of two pier tablea 
and a barometer. Before the chair of each abbé waa 
a litUe cnshion coyered with worsted work, the oolors 
of which were faded. The salon in which she re- 
ceiyed company was worthy of its mistress. It will be 
yisible to the eye at once when we state that it went 
by the name of the '' yellow salon." The curtains were 
yellow, the furniture and walls yellow ; on the mantel- 
pièce, Burmounted by a mirror in a gilt frame, the 
candlesticks and a dock ail of crystal stmck the eye 
with sharp brilliancy. As to the priyate apartmeut of 
Mademoiselle Gamard, no one had eyer been permitted 
to look into it Conjecture alone suggested that it was 
ûill of odds and ends, worn-out furniture, and bits of 
stutr and pièces dear to the hearts of ail old maids. 

Such was the woman destined to ezert a yast infla* 
enoe on the last years of the Abbé Birotteau. 

For want of exercising in natare'a own way the ao- 
tiyity bestowed upon women, and yet impelled to spend 
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it in some way or other, Mademoiselle Gamard had 
acqaired the habit of using it in petty intrigues, pro- 
vincial cabalSy and those self-seeking schemes ivhich 
oocupy, sooner or later, the lives of ail old maids» 
Birotteau, unhappily, had developed in Sophie Gamard 
the only sentiments which it was possible for that poor 
créature to feel, -— those of hatred ; a passion hitherto 
latent under the calmness and monotony of provincial 
life, but which was now to become the more intense 
because it was spent on petty things and in the midst 
of a narrow sphère. Birotteau was one of those beings 
who are predestined to suffer because, being unable to 
see things, they cannot avoid them ; to them the worst 
happens. 

^' Yes, it wiil be a fine day," replied the canon, after 
a pause, apparently issuing from a revery and wishing 
to conform to the rules of politeness. 

Birotteau, frightened at the length of time which had 
elapsed between the question and the answer, — for he 
had, for the first time in his life, taken his coffee with- 
out uttering a word, — now left the dining-room where 
his heart was squeezed as if in a vise. Feeling that 
the coffee lay heavy on his stomach, he went to walk in 
a sad mood among the narrow, boz-edged paths which 
outlined a star in the little garden. As he tumed 
after making the first round, he saw Mademoiselle 
Gamard and the Abbé Troubert standing stock-still 
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and silent on the threshold of the door, — he with his 
arma folded and motionless like a statue on a tomb ): 
she leaning against the blind door. Both seemed to 
be gazing at him and coantîng bis steps. Nothing ia 
80 embarrassiog to a créature naturallj timid as to feel 
itself the object of a dose examination, and if that is 
roade by the ejes of hatred, the sort of suffering it 
causes is changed into intolérable martjrdom. 

Presentlj Birotteau fancied he was preventing Made- 
moiselle Gamard and the abbé fiom walking in tbe 
narrow path. That idea, inspired equallj by fear and 
kindness, became so strong that he left the garden and 
went to the church, thinking no longer of his canonry, 
so absorbed was he by the disheartening tyranny of 
the old maid. Luckily for him he happened to find 
much to do at Saint-Gatien, — several funerals, a mar- 
riage, and two baptisms. Thus employed he forgot his 
griefs. When his stomach told him that dinner waa 
ready he drew ont his watch and saw, not without alarm, 
that it was some minutes after four. Being well aware 
of Mademoiselle Gamard's panctuality, he hurried back 
to the house. 

He saw at once on passing the kitchen that the first 
course had been removed. When he reached the 
diniDg-room the old maid said, with a tone of voice in 
which were mingled sour rebuke and joy at being able 
to blâme him ; — 
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**It is half-paat four, Monsieur Birotteau. Yoa 
know we are not to wait for jou.'* 

The vicar looked ai the dock in the dining-room, and 
saw at once, by the waj the gaaze wUch protected it 
from dast had been moved^ that his landlady had 
opened the face of the dial and set the hands in ad- 
vance of the clock of tbe cathedral. He could inake 
no remark. Had he nttered his suspicion it would only 
bave caused and apparently Justified one of those fieroe 
and éloquent explosions to which Mademoiselle Gamard, 
like other women of her class, knew very well how to 
give vent in particular cases. The thousand and one 
annoyances which a servant will sometimes make her 
master bear, or a woman her husband, were instinc- 
tlvely dlvined by Mademoiselle Gamard and used upon 
Birotteau. The way in which she delighted in plotting 
agalnst the poor vicar's domestic comfort bore ail the 
marks of what we must call a profoundly malignant 
genlus. Tet she so managed that she was never, so 
far as eye could see» in the wrong. 
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EiGHT days after the date on which this history 
began^ the new airangements of the hoosehold and the 
relations which grew np between the Abbé Birotteaa 
and Mademoiselle Gamard revealed to the former the 
existence of a plot which had been hatohing for the last 
six months. 

As long as the old maid exerdsed her vengeance ia 
an underhand way, and the vicar was àble to shnt his 
eyes to it and refuse to believe in her malevolent intenr 
tions, the moral effect apon him was slight Bat sinœ 
the affair of the candlestick and the altered dodc, 
Birotteau woald doubt no longer that he was under an 
eye of hatred tomed fally npon him. From that moment 
he fell into despair, seeing eyeiywhere the skinny, claw* 
like fingers of Mademoiselle Gamard ready to hock 
into his heart The old maid, happy in a sentiment as 
fruitful of émotions as that of vengeance, enjoyed 
circling and swooping above the vicar as a bird of prey 
hovers and swoops above a field-mouse before pouncing 
down upon it and devouring it. She had long since 
laid a plan which the poor dumbfounded priest was 
qaite incapable of imagining, and which she now pro- 
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oeeded to nnfold with that genias for little things often 
shown bj solitarj persons, whose soûls, incapable of 
fee]ing the grandeur of true pietj, fling themselves into 
the détails of oatward dévotion. 

The petty natare of his troubles prevented Birotteau, 
always efl^isive and liking to be pitied and consoled, 
from enjojing the soothing pleasure of taking his 
friends into his confidence, — a last but cruel aggrava- 
tion of his miseiy. The little amoânt of tact which he 
derived fh>m his timidity made him fear to seem ridic- 
nlous in oonceming himself with such pettiness. And 
jet those petty things made np the sum of his exist- 
ence, — thatcherished existence, full of busyness about 
nothings, and of nothingness in its business ; a color- 
Igss barren life in which strong feelings were misfortnnes, 
and the absence of émotion happiness. The poor 
pricst's paradise was changed, in a moment, into helL 
His sufferings became intolérable. The terror he felt 
at the prospect of a discussion with Mademoiselle 
Gamard increased day by day; the secret distress 
which blighted his life began to injure his health. One 
moming, as he put on his mottled blue stockings, he 
noticed a marked diminution in the circnmference of 
his calves. Horrified by so cruel and undeniable a 
symptom, he resolved to make an effort and appeal to 
the Abbé Troubert, requesting him to intervene, offi* 
cially, between Mademoiselle Gamard and himself. 
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When he foand himself in présence of the imposing 
canon, who, in order to receive his visitor in a bare 
and cheerless room, had hastilj quitted a studj full of 
papers, where he worked incesaantlj and where no one 
was ever admitted, the vicar felt half ashamed at 
speaking of Mademoiselle 6amard*s provocations to a 
man wbo appeared to be so gravely occupîed. Bat 
afler going through the agony of the mental délibéra- 
tions which ail humble, undecided, and feeble persons 
endure about things of even no importance, he decided, 
not without much swelling and beating of the heart, to 
explain his position to the Abbé Troubert. 

The canon listened in a cold, grave manner, trjiog} 
but in vain, to repress an occasional smile which to 
more intelligent ejes than those of the vicar might bave 
betrayed the émotions of a secret satisfaction. A flame 
seemed to dart from his ejelids when Birotteau pio- 
tured with the éloquence of genuine feeling the constaot 
bitterness he was made to swallow ; but Troubert laid 
his hand above those lids with a gesture very common 
to thinkers, maintaining the dignified demeanor whicb 
was usual with him. When the vicar had ceased to 
speak he would indeed hâve been puzzled had be 
sougbt on Troubert's face, marbled with yellow 
blotches even more yellow than his usually bilious skio, 
for any trace of the feelings he mnst hâve excited in 
that mysterious priest. 
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Âfter a moment's silence the canon made one of 
those answers which required long study before their 
meaning could be thoroughlj peroeived, thoagh later 
they proved to reflecting persons the astonishing depths 
of his spirit and the power of his mind. He simply 
crashed Birotteau by telllng him that ** thèse things 
amazed him ail the more because he shonld never hâve 
SQspected their existence wcre it not for his brother's 
confession. He attributed sach stupidity on his part 
to the gravity of his occnpations, his labors, the absorp- 
tion in which his mind was held by certain elevated 
thoughts which prevented his taking dae notice of the 
petty détails of life." He made the vicar observe, bat 
^thout appearing to censure the condnct of a man 
whose âge and connections deserved ail respect, that 
*^ in former days, recluses thought little about their food 
and lodging in the solitude of their retreats, where they 
were lost in holy contemplations," and that ^^ in our 
days, priests could make a retreat for thernselves in the 
solitude of their own hearts." Then, reverting to 
Birotteau*s affairs, he added that ^' such disagreements 
were a novelty to him. For twelve years nothing of 
the kind had occurred between Mademoiselle Gamard 
and the yenerable Abbé Chapeloud. As for hlmself, he 
might, no doubt, be an arbitrator between the vicar and 
their landlady, because his friendship for that person 
had never gone beyond the limita Imposed by the 
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ChoTch on her faitliM servants; bat if so, justice 
demanded that he should hear both sidea He 
oertainly saw no change in Mademoiselle Gamard, who 
seemed to him the same as ever ; he had always sab- 
mitted to a few of her caprices, knowing that the ex- 
cellent woman was kindness and gentleness itself ; the 
slight flactnations of her temper should be attributed, 
he thought) to sufferings caused b j a pulmonary affection, 
of which she said little, resigning herself to bear them 
in a trulj Christian spirit" He ended bj assuring the 
vicar that ^^ if he stajed a few jears longer in Made- 
moiselle 6amard*s bouse he would leam to understand 
her better and acknowledge the real value of her 
excellent nature.'' 

Birotteau lefb the room confounded. In the direful 
necessity of consulting no one, he now judged Made- 
moiselle Gamard as he would himself, and the poor 
man fancied that if he left her bouse for a few dajs he 
mîght extinguish, for want of fuel, the dislike the old 
maid felt for him. He acoordiugly resolved to spend, 
as he formerly did, a week or so at a oountrj-honse 
where Madame de Listomëre passed her autumns, a 
season when the sky is usually pure and tender in 
Touraine. Poor mani in so doing he did the thing 
that was most desired by bis terrible enemy, whose 
plans could only bave been brought to nought by the 
résistant patience of a monk. Bat the vicar^ unable 
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to divine them, not understanding even his own affairs, 
was doomed to fall, like a lamb, at the butcher'B first 
blow. 

Madame de Ligtomëre's country-place, sitaated on 
the embankment which lies between Tours and the 
heights of Saint-Georges, with a southern exposure and 
surrounded by rocks, combined the charms of the 
countrj with the pleasures of the town. It took bat 
ten minutes fïx>m the bridge of Tours to reaeh the 
house, which was called the ''Alouette," — a great ad- 
vantage in a région where no one will put himself 
ont for anything whatsoever, not even to seek a 
pleasure. 

The Abbë Birotteau had been abont ten days at the 
Alouette, when, one morning while he was breakfasting, 
the porter came to say that Monsieur Caron desired to 
speak with him. Monsieur Caron was Mademoiselle 
Gamard's lawyer, and had charge of her affairs. Birot- 
teau, not remembering this, and unable to think of 
any matter of litigation between himself and others, 
left the table to sce the lawyer in a state of great agi- 
tation. He found him modestly seated on the balus- 
trade of a terrace. 

*' Your intention of ceasing to réside in Mademoi- 
selle Gamard's house being made évident — " began 
the man of business. 

''£h! monsieur," cried the Abbë Birotteau, inter- 
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** yeretÙMAem^ floioGsknr," icfî^ed tte Inrjvr, «'joq 
DOit fasTe had Bocne agreonent in tiie m atte r with 
llMfeiDoiseIkv for she ion sent me to mIl hofir long 
joa iniend to lemain in tiie eoontij. The eient of s 
long absence waa oot foreaecn in the agieement, and 
maj kad to m oootest. Nov, MademiHaeBe Gnmaid 
nodentanding tfaat jour boaid — " 

'^ Honneur/' aaid Kiottean, iminHl, and again in- 
temiprtiog tlie lawjer, ^ I did noi siqipoae it neœsaaiy 
to eniploj, as it were, légal means to — * 

^* Mademoiselle Cramaid, who is anxioas to SToid 
ail dispute,'' said Monseor Caron, '^ has sent me to 
corne to an onderstanding with jon.* 

^^ Well, if joa wiU haye the goodness to letnrn to- 
morrow/' said the abbé, ^ I shall then hâve taken 
advice io the matter." 

The quill-driver withdiew. The poor Ticar, fright- 
oncd at the persistenoe with which Mademoiselle 
Gamard pursaed him, retomed to the dining-room 
with bis ù^ce so convulsed that eveiybodj cried oat 
wben tbcy saw bim : ** What «s the matter. Monsieur 
Blrotteau?" 

Tbe abbé; in despair, sat down withoat a word, so 
orushcd was he by the vague présence of approaching 
dlsostcr. But after breakfast, when bis friends gath- 
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ered round hîm before a oomfortable fire, Birotteaa 
naïvelj related the history of his troubles. His bearers, 
wbo were beginning to weary of tbe monotonj of a 
country-bouse, were keenly interested in a plot so 
thorougbly in keeping witb tbe life of tbe provinces. 
Tbey ail took sides witb tbe abbé against tbe old 
maid. 

'^ Don*t you see, my dear friend," said Madame de 
Listomère, ^Hbat tbe Abbé Troubert wants your 
apartment?'' 

Hère tbe bistorian ought to sketcb tbis lady ; but it 
occurs to bim tbat even tbose wbo are ignorant of 
Sterne's System of cognomology, cannot pronounce tbe 
tbree words '^Madame de Listomère" witbout pictur- 
ing ber to tbemselves as noble and dignified, softening 
tbe sternness of rigid dévotion by tbe gracions élégance 
and tbe courteous manners of tbe old monarcbical ré- 
gime; kind, but a little stiff; sligbtly nasal in voioe; 
allowing berself tlie perusal of ^' La Nouvelle Hélôise ; ** 
and still wearing ber own bair. 

^'Tbe Abbé Birotteau must not yield to tbat old 
visen," cried Monsieur de Listomëre, a lieutenant in 
tbe navy wbo was spending a furlougb witb bis aunt. 
^^ If tbe vicar bas pluck and will foUow my suggestions 
be will soon recover bis tranquiUity." 

Ail présent began to analyze the oonduct of Made- 
moiselle Gamard witb tbe keen perceptions wbicb 
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characterize provincials, to whom no one can deny tiie 
talent of knowing hoir io lay bare the moBt secret 
motives of homan actions. 

^^You don't see the whole thing yet," said an old 
landowner who knew the région well. *^ There is 
something serions behind ail this which I can't jet 
make ont. The Abbé Troubert is too deep to be 
fathomed at once. Oar dear Birottean is at the be- 
ginning of his troubles. Besides, would he be left in 
peace and comfort even if he did give up his lodging to 
Tronbert? I doubt it If Caron came hère to tell yoa 
that jou intended to leave Mademoiselle Gamard,** he 
added, tuming to the bewildered priest^ '^ no donbt 
Mademoiselle Gamard's intention is to tum yoa ont 
Therefore jon will hâve to go, whether you like it or 
not. Her sort of people play a sure game, they risk 
nothing." 

This old gentleman, Monsieur de Bourbonne, could 
sum up and estimate provincial ideas as correctly as 
Voltaire snmmarized the spirit of his times. He was 
thin and tall, and chose to exhibit in the matter oî 
clothes the quiet indifférence of a landowner whose 
territorial value is quoted in the department. His face, 
tanncd by the Touraine sun, was less intellectual than 
shrewd. Accustomed to weigh his words and measure 
his actions, he concealed a profound vigilance behind a 
misleading appearance of simplicity. A veiy slight ob- 
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servation of him saffloed to show that, like a Norman 
peasant, he invariably held the upper hand in business 
xnatters. He was an authorîty on wine-making^ the 
leading science of Touraine. He had managed to'ex- 
tend the meadow lands of his domain by takmg in a 
part of the alluvial soil of the Loire without getting 
into difflculties with the State. This dever proceeding 
gave him the réputation of a man of talent If Mon- 
sieur de Bourbonne's conversation pleased you and yoa 
were to ask who he was of a Tourainean, '^Ho! a 
sly old fox!" would be the answer of those who 
were envions of him — and they were many. In 
Touraine, as in many of the provinces, jealousy is the 
root of language. 

Monsieur de Bourbonne's remark occasioned a 
momentary eUence, during wMch the persons who 
composed the little party scemed to be reflecting. 
Meanwhile Mademoiselle Salomon de Vlllenoiz was 
announced. She came fh)m Tours in the hox>e of 
being useful to the poor abbë, and the news she 
brought completely changed the aspect of the affair. 
As she entered, every one except Monsieur de Bour- 
bonne was urging Birotteau to hold his own against 
Troubert and Gamard, under the auspices of the aris- 
tocratie Society of the place, which would certainly 
atand by him. 

^* The vicar-general, to whom the appointments to 
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oflSoe are entrusted, is very ill/' saîd Mademoiselle 
Salomon, '^and the archbishop bas delegated bis 
powers to the Abbé Troubert provisionally. The can- 
onry will, of course, dépend whoUy upon bîm. Noir 
last eyening, at Mademoiselle de la Blottîère's the 
Abbé Foirel talked aboat the amioyances which the 
Abbé Birotteau had inflicted on Mademoiselle Gamard, 
as though he were trying to cast ail the blâme on oiir 
good abbé. *• The Abbé Birotteau,' he said, * is a man 
to whom the Abbé Ghapeloud was absolutely necessary, 
and since the death of that vénérable man, he bas 
shown ' — and then came suggestions, calumnies ! yoa 
understand?'' 

*' Troubert will be made vicar-general," said Mon- 
sieur de Bourbonne, sententiously. 

*^ Corne r' cried Madame de Listomëre, tuming to 
Bhrotteau, << which do you prefer, to be made a canon, 
or continue to live with Mademoiselle Gamard?*' 

*^ To be a canon ! " cried the whole company. 

*' Well, then," resnmed Madame de Listomère, *^you 
must let the Abbé Troubert and Mademoiselle G«mard 
bave things their own way. By sending Caron hère 
they mean to let you know indirectly that if you consent 
to leave the bouse you shall be made canon, — one 
good turn deserves another." 

Every one présent applauded Madame de Listomère's 
sagacity, ezcept her nephew the Baron de Listomère» 
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who remarked in a ooiiiic tone to Monsiear de Bour- 
bonne, ^' I would like to bave seen a fight between the 
Gamard and the Birotteau." 

But, unhappîly for the vicar, forces were not equal 
between thèse persons of the best society and the old 
maid supported by the Abbé Troubert. The time soon 
came when the struggle deyeloped openly, went on in- 
creasing, and finally assumed immense proportions. By 
the advice of Madame de Listomère and most of her 
friends, who were now eagerly enlisted in a matter 
which threw sach excitement into their vapid provincial 
lives, a servant was sent to bring back Monsieur Caron. 
The lawyer returned with surprising celerity, which 
alarmed no one but Monsieur de Bourbonne. 

^^Let us postpone ail décision until we are better 
informed," was the advice of that Fabius in a dressing- 
gown, whose prudent reflections revealed to him the 
meaning of thèse moves on the Tourainean chess-board. 
He tried to enlighten Birotteau on the dangers of his 
position ; but the wisdom of the old ^' sly-boots " did 
not serve the passions of the moment, and he obtained 
but little attention. 

The conférence between the lawyer and Birotteau 
was short. The vicar came back quite terrified. 

^^ He wants me to sign a paper stating my relinquish- 
ment of domicile." 

*^ That 's formidable language!" said the naval 
lieutenant. 
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<^ What does it mean? '' asked Madame de Listomère. 

«« Merelj that the abbé mast déclare in writing his 
intention of leaving Mademoiselle Gamard's honse," 
said Monsieur de Bourbonne, taking a pinch of snaff. 

«« Is that ail?" said Madame de Listomère. '< Then 
sign It at once," she added, tnming to Birottean. *' If 
you positively décide to leave lier honse, there can be 
no harm in declaring in writing that sach is jour wilL" 

B%rotteau*8 will/ 

^^ That is true," said Monsieur de Bourbonne, closing 
his snuff-box with a gesture the significance of which it 
is impossible to render, for it was a language in itsel^ 
*^ But writing is always dangerous,'' he added, putting 
his snuff-box on the mantelpiece with an air and man- 
ner that alarmed the vicar. 

Birottean was so bewildered by the npsetting of ail 
his ideas, by the rapidity of the events which found him 
defenceless, by the ease with which his friends were 
settling the most cherished matters of his solitary life^ 
that he remained silent and motionless as if moon- 
struck, thinking of *nothing, though listening and striv- 
ing to understand the meaning of the rapid sentences 
the assembled company addressed to him. He took the 
paper Monsieur Caron had given him and read it, as if 
he were giving his mind to the lawyer's document, bat 
the act was merely mechanicai. He signed the paper, 
by which be declared that he left Mademoiselle 
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Gamard's bouse of bis own wisb and wîll, and tbat be 
bad been fed and lodged wbile there acoording to tbe 
terms originallj agreed upon. Wben tbe vicar bad 
signed tbe document, Monsieur Caron took it and 
asked wbere bis client was to send tbe tbings left bj 
tbe abbé in ber bouse and belonging to bim. Birotteau 
replied tbat tbey could be sent to Madame de Listo- 
mère's, — tbat lady making bim a sign tbat sbe would 
receive bim, never doubting tbat be would soon be a 
canon. Monsieur de Bourbonne asked to see tbe paper, 
tbe deed of relinquisbment, wbicb tbe abbé bad Just 
signed. Monsieur Caron gave it to bim. 

'< How is tbis? " be said to tbe vicar afber reading it. 
*' It appears tbat written documents already ezist be- 
tween you and Mademoiselle Gamard. Wbere are 
tbey? and wbat do tbey stipulate?** 

*' Tbe deed is in my library," replied Birottean. 

*' Do you know tbe ténor of it? " said Monsieur de 
Bourbonne to tbe lawyer. 

^* No, monsieur," sud Caron^ stretcbing out bis band 
to r^aîn tbe fatal document 

^* Ha I " tbougbt tbe old man ; *' you know, my good 
friend, wbat tbat deed contains, but you are paid not 
to tell us,'' and be retumed tbe paper to tbe lawyer. 

^' Wbere can I put my tbings?" cried Birotteau; 
^^ my books, my beautiful book-sbelves^ and pictures, 
my red fbrniturei and ail my treasures ? " 
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The helpless despair of the poor man thas torn np as 
it were by the roots was so artless, it showed so 
plainly the purity of his ways and his ignorance of the 
things of life, that Madame de Listomère and Made- 
moiselle Salomon talked to him and consoled him in 
the tone which mothers take when they promise a play- 
thing to their children. 

" Don't fret about such trifles," they said. " We will 
find you some place less cold and dismal than Made- 
moiselle Gamard's gloomy house. If we can't find 
anything you like, one or other of us wiU take you to 
llve with us. Come, let 's play a game of backgammon. 
To-morrow you can go and see the Abbë Troubert and 
ask liim to push your claims to the canonry, and you '11 
see how cordially he will receive you." 

Feeble folk are as easily reassured as they are fright- 
ened. So the poor abbé, dazzled at the prospect of 
living with Madame de Listomère, forgot the destruc- 
tion, now completed, of the happiness he had so long 
desîred, and so delightfully enjoyed. But at uight 
^ before going to sleep, the distress of a man to whom 

the fuss of moving and the breaking up of ail his habits 
was like the end of the world^ came upon him, and he 
racked his brains to imagine how he could ever find 
such a good place for his book-case as the gallery in 
the old maid*s house. Fancying he saw his books 
scattered about, his furniture defaced, his regular life 
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tarned topsy-tanry, he asked himself for the thousandth 
lime why the first jear spent in Mademoiselle Gamard's 
house had been bo sweet, the second so cruel. His 
troubles were a pit in which his reason floundered. 
The canonrj seemed to him small compensation for 
BO much misery, and he compared his life to a stocking 
in which a single dropped stitch resulted in destroying 
the whole fabric. Mademoiselle Salomon remained to 
him. But alas, in losing his old illusions the poor 
priest dared not trust in any later friendship. 

In the citta dolente of spinsterhood we often meet^ 
especially in France, with women whose lives are 
a sacrifice nobly and daily offercd to noble senti- 
ments. Some remain proudly faithful to a heart which 
death tore from them ; martj'rs of love, they learn the 
secrets of womanhood only through their soûls. Others 
obey some family pride (which in our days, and to our 
shame, decreases steadily) ; thèse dévote themselves 
to the welfare of a brother, or to orphan nephews ; 
they are mothers while remaining virgins. Such old 
maids attain to the highest heroism of their sex by 
consecrating ail féminine feelings to the help of sorrow. 
They idéalise womanhood by renouncing the rewards 
of woman's destiny, accepting its pains. They live 
surrounded by the splendor of their dévotion, and men 
respectfully bow the head before their faded features. 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil was neither wife nor maid ; 
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she was and ever will be a living poem. Mademoiselle 
Salomon de Yillenoix belonged to the race of thèse 
heroio beings. Her dévotion was religiously sublime, 
inasmuch as it won her no glory after being, for jears, 
a dailj agony. Beautiful and young, she loved and was 
beloved ; her lover lost his reason. For five years she 
gave herself, with love's dévotion, to the mère mechani- 
cal well-being of that unhappy man, whose madness she 
80 penetrated that she never believed him mad. She 
was simple in manner, frank in speech^ and her pallid 
face was not lackîng in strength and character, thongh 
its featares were regular. She never spoke of the events 
of her life. But at times a sudden quiver passed over 
her as she listened to the story of some sad or dreadful 
incident, thus betraying the émotions that great soffer- 
ings had developed within her. She had corne to live 
at Tours after losing the companion of her life ; but she 
was not appreciated there at her true value and was 
thonght to be merely an amiable woman. She did much 
good, and attached herself, by préférence, to feeble be- 
ings. For that reason the poor vicar had naturally 
inspired her with a deep interest. 

Mademoiselle de Villenoix, who retumed to Tours 
the next moming, took Birotteau with her and set 
him down on the quay of the cathedral leaving him to 
make his own way to the Cloister, where he was bent on 
going, to save at least the canonry and to superintend 
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fhe removal of bis furnitare. He rang, not without 
violent palpitations of the heart, at the door of the 
house whither, for foarteen years, he had corne dail}% 
and where he had lived blissfullj*, and from which he 
was now exiled forever, after dreaming that he should 
die there in peace like his friend Chapeloud. Marianne 
was snrprised at the yicar's mit. He told her that he 
had corne to see the Abbë Troubert, and tamed towards 
the ground-floor apartment where the canon lived ; bat 
Marianne called to him : — 

" Not there, monsieur le vicaire ; the Abbé Troubert 
is in jour old apartment/' 

Tliese words gave the vicar a frightful shock. He 
was forced tp comprehend both Troubert's character 
and the depths of the revenge so slowlj brought about 
when he found the canon settled in Chapeloud's library, 
seated in Chapeloud's handsome armchair, sleeping, no 
doubt, in Chapeloud's bed, and disînheriting at last the 
friend of Chapeloud, the man who, for so man}' years, 
had oonfined him to Mademoiselle Gamard's house, by 
preventing his advancement in the church, and closing 
the best salons in Tours against him. By what magie 
wand had the présent transformation takeu place? 
Surely thèse things belonged to Birotteau? And yet, 
observing the sardonic air with which Troubert glanced 
at that bookcase, the poor abbé knew that the fbture 
vicar-general feit certain of possessing the spoUs of those 
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he had so bitterly hated, — Chapelond as An enemy, and 
Birotteaa, in and through whom Chapeloud still thwarted 
him. Ideas arose in the heart of the poor man at the 
sight, and plonged him into a sort of vision. He stood 
motionless, as though fascinated by Troubert's eyes 
which fixed themselres upon him. 

^^ I do not suppose, monsieur/' said Birottean at 
last, ^' that yon intend to deprive me of the thîngs that 
belong to me. Mademoiselle may haye been impatient 
to give jou better lodgings, bat she ought to bave been 
sufficiently jast to leave me time to pack my books and 
remove my furniture." 

"Monsieur," said the Abbé Troubert, coldly, not 
pennitting any sign of émotion to appear on bis face, 
" Mademoiselle Gamard told me yesterday of your de- 
partare, the cause of which is still unknown to me. If 
she installed me hère at once, it was from necessity. 
The Abbé Foirel has taken my apartment. I do not 
know if the fumiture and things that are in thèse rooms 
belong to you or to Mademoiselle ; but if they are 
yours, you know her scrupulous honesty ; the sanctity 
of her life is the guarantee of her rectitude. As for me, 
you are well aware of my simple modes of living. I 
hâve slept for fifteen years in a bare room without com- 
plaînlng of the dampness, — which, ei^entually, will bave 
caused my death. Nevertheless, if you wi$h to retum 
to this apartment I will cède it to you willtngly." 
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After heariog thèse terrible words, Birottean fotgot 
the canoniy and ran downstairs as qaickly as a youDg 
man to flnd Mademoiselle Gamard. He met her at the 
foot of the staircase, on the broad, tiled landing whieh 
nnited the two wings of the hoose. 

^'Mademoiselle/* he said, bowing to her without 
paying any attention to the bitter and derisive smile 
that was on her lips, nor to the extraordinaiy flame in 
her eyes which made them lacent as a tîger's, *<I can- 
not imderstand how it is that yon hâve not waited nntil 
I remoyed my fhmitnre before — " 

'^ What I ** she said, Intermptîng him, *' is it pos- 
sible that yonr things hâve not been left at Madame de 
Listomère's?" 

"Butmyfamiture?" 

'^ Haye n't you read yonr deed?'* said the old maid, 
in a tone which wonld hâve to be rendered in music 
before the shades of meaning that hatred is able to put 
into the accent of evety word coald be fùlly shown. 

Mademoiselle Gamard seemed to rise in stature, her 
eyes shone, her face expanded, her whole person 
quirered with pleasure. The Abbé Troobert opened a 
window to get a better light on the folio volame he was 
reading. Birotteau stood as if a thnnderbolt had 
stricken him. Mademoiselle Gamard made his ears 
hum when she enundated in a voice as clear as a 
cornet the following sentence: — 
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*^ Waa it not agreed that if you left my house yonr 
furnitare should belong to me, to indemnify me for the 
différence in the prioe of board paid by you and that 
paid by the late vénérable Abbé Chapeloud ? Now, as 
the Abbé Poirel has just been appointed canon — " 

Hcaring the last words Birotteau made a feeble bow 
as if to take leave of the old maid, and lefl the house 
precipitately. He was afhiid if he stayed longer that 
he should break down utterly, and give too great a 
trlumph to his implacable enemies. Walking like a 
drunken man he at last reached Madame de Listomère's 
house, where he found in one of the lower rooms his 
linen, his clothing, and ail his papers packed in a 
trunk. When his eyes fell on thèse few remuants of 
his possessions the unhappy priest sat down and hid 
his face in his hands to conceal his tears fh>m the 
sight of others. The Abbé Poirel was canon 1 He, 
Birotteau, had neither home, nor means, nor furniture ! 

Fortunately Mademoiselle Salomon happened to 
drive past the house, and the porter, who saw and 
comprehended the despair of the poor abbé, made a 
sign to the coachman. After exchanging a few words 
with Mademoiselle Salomon the porter persuaded the 
vicar to let himself be placed, half dead as he was, in 
the carnage of his faithftil fHend, to whom he was 
unable to speak connectedly. Mademoiselle Salomon, 
alarmed at the momentary dérangement of a head that 
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tras always feeble, took him back at once to the 
Aloaette, believing that this beginning of mental 
aliénation was an effect produced by the sudden news 
of Abbé Foirera nomination. She knew nothing, of 
course, of the fatal agreement made bj the abbé with 
Mademoiselle Gamard, for the excellent reason that he 
did not know of it himself ; and becanse it is in the 
nature of things that the comical is often mingled 
with the pathetic, the singular replies of the poor abbé 
made her smile. 

«' Chapeloud was right," he said.; " he îs a monster 1 '* 

" Who?" she asked. 

*< Chapeloud. He has taken ail.'' 

** You mean Poirel? " 

«*No, Troubert'* 

At last they reached the Alouette, where the priest's 
friends gave him such tender care that towards even- 
ing he grew calmer and was able to give them an 
account of what had happened during the morning. 

The phlegmatic old fox asked to see the deed which, 
on thinking the matter over, seemed to him to contain 
the solution of the enîgma. Birotteau drew the fatal 
stamped paper from his pocket and gave it to Monsieur 
de Bourbonne, who read it rapidly and soon came upon 
the following clause : — 

" Whereas a différence exists of eight hnndred francs 
yearly between the price of board paid by the late Abbé 

2S 
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Chapdoad and that ai which the sud Sophie 6«maid 
agrées to take into lier home, on the aboye-named 
etipnlated conditions, the said François Birotteau; 
and whereas it is nnderstood that the undersigned 
François Birottean is not able for eome jears to pay 
the foll prioe charged to the other boarders of Ma- 
demoiselle Gamard, more especially the Abbé Trtm- 
bert ; the said Birotteau does hereby engage, in con- 
sidération of certain sums of money advanced by the 
undersigned Sophie Gamard, to leave her, as indem- 
nity, ail the faoosehold property of which he may die 
possessed, or to transfer the same to her shoold he, 
for any reason whatever or at any time, Toluntarily 
give up the apartment now leased to hlm^and thua 
dérive no fùrther profit from the above-named engage- 
ments made by Mademoiselle Gamard for his benefit — " 

'^ Confound her ! what an agreement ! " ciied the old 
gentleman. ^^ The said Sophie Gamard is armed with 
daws." 

Poor Birotteau nerer imagined in his childish bndn 
that anything could erer separate him firom that house 
where he expected to live and die with Mademoiselle 
Gamard. He had no remembrance whatever of that 
clause, the tenus of which he had not discussed, for 
they had seemed quite just to him at a time when, ia 
his great anziety to enter the old maid's housCi he 
would readily haye signed any and ail légal documenta 
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Bhe had offbred him. His simplicity was so guileless 
and Mademoiselle Gamard's oondact so atrodous, the 
fate of the poor old man seemed so déplorable, and 
his natural helplessness made him so touchingi that in 
the first glow of her Indignation Madame de Listomère 
exclaimed: *^I made yoa put your signatura to that 
document which has ruined you ; I am bound to give 
you back the happiness of which I hâve deprived 
you/* 

^^But," remarked Monsieur de Bourbonne, ^^that 
deed constitutes a frand ; there may be ground for a 
lawsuit'^ 

'^Then Birotteau shall go to law. If he loses at 
Tours he may win at Orléans ; if he loses at Orléans, 
he'U win in Paris" cried the Baron de Listomère. 

*' But if he does go to law,*' continued Monsieur de 
Bourbonne, coldly, '' I should ad vise him to resign his 
vicariat" 

'^ We will consult lawyers," said Madame de Listo- 
mère, " and go to law if law is best But this afikir is 
so disgraceful for Mademoiselle Gamard, and is likely 
to be so injurions to the Abbé Troubert^ that I think 
we can compromise." 

After mature delib^ation ail présent promised their 
assistance to the Abbé Birotteau in the stru^le which 
was now inévitable between the poor priest and his 
antagonists aod ail their adhérents. A true présenta- 
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ment, an indefinable provincial instinct, led them to 
ooaple the names of Gamard and Tronbert Bat none 
of the persons assembled on this occasion in Madame 
de Listomère's salon^ except the old fox, had any real 
idea of the nature and importance of such a stm^le. 
Monsieur de Bonrbonne took the poor abbé aside into 
a corner of the room. 

*' Of the fourteen persons now présent," he said, in 
a low Toice, '^ not one will stand by jon a fortnight 
hence. If the time cornes when yon need some one to 
support you you may find that I am the only person 
in Tours bold enough to take up your defence ; for I 
know the provinces and men and things^ and, better 
still; I know self-interests. But thèse firiends of yours, 
though fuU of the best intentions, are leading yoa 
astray into a bad path, from which you won't be able 
to extricate yourself. Take my advice ; if you want 
to live in peace, resign the vicariat of Saint-Gatien and 
leave Tours. Don't say where you are going, but find 
some distant parish where Troubert cannot get hold 
of you." 

*' Leave Tours ! " exclaimed the vicar, with indescrib* 
able terror. 

To him it was a kind of death ; the tearing up of 
ail the roots by which he held to life. Celibates sub- 
stitute habits for feelings ; and when to that moral Sys- 
tem, which makes them pass through life instead of reaUy 
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liTÎng, is added a feeble character, ezternal things as- 
sume an extraordinary power over them. Birottean was 
like certain yegetables ; transplant them, and jon stop 
theirripening. Just as a tree needs daily the same sua- 
tenance, and must always send its roots into the same 
soil, so Birottean needed to trot abont Saint-Gatien, 
and amble along the Mail where he took his daily 
walk, and saunter through the streets, and visit the 
tbree salons where, night after night, he played his 
whist or his backgammon. 

*' Ah I I did not think of it ! '^ replied Monsieur de 
Bourbonne, gazing at the prîest with a sort of pity. 

Ail Tours was soon aware that Madame la Baronne 
de Listomère, widow of a lieutenant-general, had in« 
Tited the Abbé Birotteau, yicar of Saint-Gatien, to stay 
at her house. That act, which many persons ques- 
tioned, presented the matter sharply and divided the 
town into parties, especially after Mademoiselle Salo- 
mon spoke openly of fVaud and a lawsuit. With the 
Bubtle yanity which is common to old maids, and the 
fanatic self-love which characterizes them, Mademoiselle 
Gamard was deeply wonnded by the course taken by 
Madame de Listomère. The baroness was a woman 
of high rank, élégant in her habits and ways, whose 
good taste, courteous manners, and true piety coula 
not be gainsaid. By receiving Birotteau as her guest 
she gave a formai déniai to ail Mademoiselle Gamard's 
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aasertioiiB, and indirectiy oensared her condact by main- 
taining the vicar's cause against hia former landlady. 

It is necessaiy for the fuU understandiDg of this his- 
tory to explain how the natural disoenunent and apirit 
of analysia which old women bring to bear on the 
actions of others gave power to Mademoiselle Gamard, 
and what were the resoarces on her side. Accom- 
panied by the tacitam Abbé Troabert she made a 
roand of evening Tisits to five or six hooses, at each 
of which she met a circle of a dozen or more pensons, 
nnited by kîndred tastes and the same gênerai situation 
in life. Among them were one or two men who were 
influenced by the gossip and préjudices of their ser- 
vants; five or six old maids who spent their time in 
sifting the words and scrutînizing the actions of their 
neighbors and others in the cbss below them ; besides 
thèse, there were several old women who bnsied them- 
selves in retaUing scandai, keeping an exact aocount of 
each person's fortune, striviug to control or influence 
the actions of others, prognosticating marriages, and 
blamîng the conduct of friends as sharply as that of 
enemies. Thèse persons, spread about the town like 
the capillar}' fibres of a plant, sucked in, with thç thirst 
of a leaf for the dew, the news and the secrets of each 
househoid, and transmitted them mechanically to the 
Abbé Troubert, as the leaves oonvey to the branch tha 
moisture they absorb. 
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Accordinglj} daring everj erening of the week, 
thèse good devotees, excited by that need of émotion 
which exista in ail of us, rendered an exact acoount of 
the carrent condition of the town with a sagadtj 
worthy of the Council of Ten, and were, in fact, a 
species of police, armed with the nnerring gifb of spy- 
ing bestowed by passions. When they had divined 
the secret meaning of some event their vanity led them 
to appropriate to thernselves the wisdom of their san- 
hedrim, and set the tone to the gossip of their respec- 
tive sphères. This idle but ever busy fratemity, 
invisible, yet seeing ail things, damb, but perpetually 
talking, possessed an influence which its nonentity 
seemed to render harmless, though it was in &ct ter- 
rible in its effects when it concerned itself with serioua 
interests. For a long time nothing had entered the 
sphère of thèse existences so serious and so momen* 
tons to each one of them as the struggle of Birotteau, 
supported by Madame de Listomëre, against Made- 
moiselle Gamard and the Abbé Troubert The three 
salons of Madame de Listomère and the Demoiselles 
Merlin de la Blottiëre and de Yillenoix being consid« 
ered as enemies by ail the salons which Mademoiselle 
Gamard frequented, there was at the bottom of the 
quarrel a class sentiment with ail its jealonsies. It 
was the old Boman struggle ot peopie and senate in a 
molehill, a tempest in a teacup^ as Montesquieu re* 
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marked when speaking of the Bepablio of San Marino^ 
whose public offices are filled by the daj onlj, — des- 
potic power beÎDg easily seized by any citizen. 

But this tempest, petty as it seems, did develop !n 
the soûls of thèse persons as many passions as wonld 
hâve been called forth by the highest social interests. 
It is a mlstake to think that none but soûls concernée! 
in mighty projects, which stir their lives and set them 
foaming, find time too fleeting. The hours of the Abbé 
Troubert fled by as eagerly^ laden with thonghts as 
anxious, harassed by despairs and hopes as deep as 
the cmellest hours of the gambler, the lover, or the 
statesman. God alone is in the secret of the energy 
we expend npon our occult triumphs over man, over 
thiugs, over oursèlves. Though we know not always 
whither we are going we know well what the jonrney 
costs us. If it be permîssible for the historian to tum 
aside for a moment from the drama he is narrating 
and ask his readers to cast a glance npon the lives of 
thèse old maids and abbés, and seek the cause of the 
evil which vitiates them at their source, we may find it 
demonstrated that man roust expérience certain pas- 
sions before he can develop within him those virtues 
which give grandeur to life by widening his sphère and 
checking the selfishness which is inhérent in every 
oreated being. 

Madame de Listomëre retumed to town withont 
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being aware that for the previous week her friends had 
felt obliged to refate a ramor (at which she would 
haye laughed had she known of it) that her affection 
for her nephew had an almost criminal motive. She 
took Birotteau to her lawjer, who did not regard tha 
case as an easj one. The vicar^s friends, inspired hy 
the belief that justice was certain in so good a cause, 
or incUned to procrastinate in a matter which did not 
ooncern them personallj, had put off bringing the suit 
until thej retumed to Tours. Consequently the friends 
of Mademoiselle Gamard had taken the initiative, and 
lold the affair wherever they could to the injurj of Bi- 
rotteau. The lawjer, whose practice was exclusivelj 
among the most devout church people, amazed Madame 
de Listomëre by advising her not to embark on such a 
suit; he ended the consultation by saying that ^' he 
himself would not undertake it, for, according to the 
tenus of the deed, Mademoiselle Gamard had the law 
on her aide, and in equity, that is to say outside of 
strict légal justice, the Abbé Birotteau would un- 
doubtedly seem to the judges as well as to ail respect- 
able laymen to hâve derogated from the peaceable, 
oonciliatory, and mild character hitherto attributed to 
him ; that Mademoiselle Gamard, known to be a kindly 
woman and easy to live with, had put Birotteau under 
obligations to her by lending him the money he needed 
to pay the legacy duties on Chapeloud's bequest with- 
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ont taking ftoxa him a receipt ; ^at Biiottean waa not 
of an âge or character to sign a deed withont knowing 
what it contained or understanding the importance of 
it ; that in leaving Mademoiselle Gamard's boase at the 
end of two yeara, wben his fiiend Chapelond had lived 
tbere twelve and Tronbert fifteen, be must baye bad 
some pnrpose known to bimself only ; and tbat the 
lawsuit, if nndertaken, would atrike the pnblic mind as 
an act of ingratitude ; '* and so fortb. Letting Birotteaa 
go before them to tbe staircase, tlie lawjer detained 
Madame de Listomëre a moment to entreat ber, if sbe 
valued ber own pièce of mînd, not to involve berself in 
tbe matter. 

But tbat evening tbe poor Ticar, auffering tbe tor- 
ments of a man under sentence of deatb wbo awaits in 
tbe condemned cell at Bicêtre tbe resuit of bis appeal 
for mercy, could not refrain from telling bis assembled 
friends tbe resnlt of bis visit to tbe lawyer. 

''I don't know a single pettifogger in Tours/* said 
Monsieur de Bourbonne, ^^ezcept tbat Radical law- 
yer, wbo would be willing to take tbe case, — unless 
for the pnrpose of losing it; I don't advise you to 
undertake it." 

^'Tben it is infamousP' crîed tbe naval lieutenant» 
*« I myself will take the abbé to tbe Radical — " 

<' Go at nigbt)" said Monsieur de Bourbonne, inter- 
rupting bim. 
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** I bave just learned that the Abbé Troabert is ap- 
pointed yicar-general in place of the other man, who 
died yesterday." 

^' I don't care a fig for tbe Abbé Troabert'' 

Unfortanately the Baron de Listomère (a man tbirl^- 
six years of âge) did not aee the sîgn Moneiear de 
Bourbonne made him to be cautions in what he said, 
motioning as he did so to a friend of Troabert, a 
oouncillor of the Préfecture, who was présent. The 
lieutenant therefore continued: — 

" If the Abbé Troubert is a sooondrel — " 

^' Oh," said Monsieur de Bourbonne, catting him 
short, '' why bring Monsieur Troabert into a matter 
which doesn't concem him?'' 

^^Not concem him?*' cried the baron; 'Msn't he 
enjoying the use of the Abbé Birotteau's household 
property ? I remember that when I called on the Abbé 
Chapeloud I noticed two valuable pictures. Say that 
they are worth ten thousand francs; do you suppose 
that Monsieur Birotteau meant to give ten thoasand 
francs for living two years with that Gamard woman, — 
not to speak of the library and fumiture, which are 
worth as much more?" 

The Abbé Birotteau opened his eyes at hearing he 
h ad once possessed so enormous a fortune. 

The baron, getting warmer than ever, went on to 
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Bay: ^'By Jove! there 's that Monsieur Salmon, 
formerly an expert at the Muséum in Paris ; he is down 
hère on a visit to bis mother-in-law. I '11 go and see 
him this very evening with the Abbé Birotteau and aak 
him to look at those pictures and estimate their vaine. 
From there I '11 take the abbé to the lawyer.** 

Two days after this conversation the suit was begon» 
This employment of the Libéral lawyer did harm to the 
vicar's cause. Those who were opposed to the govem- 
ment, and ail who were known to dislike the priests, or 
religion (two things quite distinct which many peraons 
oonfound), got hold of the affair and the whole town 
talked of it The Muséum expert estimated the Virgin 
of Valentin and the Christ of Lebrun, two paintings of 
great beaut}*, at eleven thousand francs. As to the 
bookshelves and the gothic fumiture, the taste for such 
things was increasing so rapidly in Paris that their 
immédiate value was at least twelve thousand. In 
short, the appraisal of the whole property by the expert 
reached the sum of over thîrty-six thousand francs. 
Now it was very évident that Birotteau never intended 
to give MademoiseUe Gamard such an enormons snm 
of money for the small amount he might owe her under 
the terms of the deed; therefore he had, legally 
speaking, équitable grounds on which to demand an 
amendment of the agreement; if this were denied. 
Mademoiselle Gamard was plainly guilty of intentional 
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fraud The Radical lawyer accordingly began tbe 
affair by serving a writ on Mademoiselle Gamard. 
Though Yevy harsh in language, this document^ strength- 
ened by citations of précédents and snpported by 
oertain clanses in the Code, was a masterpleoe of légal 
argument, and so evidently Just in its condemnation of 
the old maid that thirty or forty copies were made and 
malidouBly distributed through the town* 
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A FBw days after this oommenoement of hostilities 
between Birotteaa and the old maid, the Baron de 
Listomère, who ezpected to be induded as captain of 
a corvette in a coming promotion lately announced bj 
the minlster of the Navj, received a letter fh)m one 
of his friends warning him that there waa some inten- 
tion of putting him on the retired list Greatlj aston- 
iflhed bj this information he started for Paris immedi- 
ately, and went at once to the minister, who seemed 
to be amazed himself, and even laughed at the baron's 
fears. The next day, however, in spite of the min- 
istères assurance, Monsieur de Listomère made in- 
quiries in the différent oâ9ces. By an indiscrétion 
(often practised by heads of departments in favor of 
their friends) one of the secretaries showed him a 
document confirming the fatal news, which was only 
waiting the signature of the director, who was ill, to be 
submitted to the minister. 

The Baron de Listomère went immediately to an 
onde of his, a deputy, who oould see the minister of 
the Nayy at the Chamber without loss of time, and 
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begged Mm to flnd out the real intentions of his £x» 
cellencj in a matter which threatened the loss of his 
whole futore. He waited in his uncle's carriage with 
the utmost anxiety for the end of the session. Hia 
oncle came out before the Chamber rose, and said to 
him at once as they drove away : *' Why the de vil 
hâve you meddled in a priest's quarrel? The min* 
ister began by teUing me you had put yourself at the 
head of the Radicals in Tours; that your political 
opinions were objectionable ; you were not following^ 
in the Unes of the govemment, — with other remarks 
as much involved as if he were addressing the Chamber» 
On that I said to him, *• Nonsense ; let us come to the 
point/ The end was that his ËxceUency told me 
frankly you were in bad odor with the diocèse. la 
short, I made a few inquiries among my colleagues, 
and I find that 3*ou hâve been talking slightingly of a 
certain Abbé Troubert, the vicar-general, but a very 
important personage in the province, where he repre- 
sents the Jesuits. I hâve made myself responsible to 
the minister for your future conduct My good nephew, 
if you want to make your way be careful not to excite 
ecclesiastical enmities. Go at once to Tours and try 
to make j'our peace with that devil of a vicar-general ; 
remember that such priests are men with whom we 
abeolutely tniut live in harmony. Good heavensi 
when we are ail striving and working to re-establish 
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religion it is aotoally stopid, in a lieutenant who wants 
to be made a captain, to aflfh>nt the priests. If joa 
don't make np matters with that Abbé Tronbert joa 
needn't oonnt on me; I shall abandon jon. The 
minister of ecdesiastical affaire told me just now that 
Troubert was certain to be made bishop before long ; 
If he takes a dislike to onr familj be could hinder me 
from beiog induded in the next batch of peers. Don't 
yon underatand? " 

Thèse words ezplained to the nayal oâ9cer the nature 
of Troubert^B secret occupations, about which Birot* 
teau often remarked in his silly way : ^^ I can't think 
what he does with himself, — sitting np ail night/' 

The canon's position in the midst of his female senat^ 
oonverted so adroitly into provincial detectires, and 
his Personal capacity, had induced the Congrégation of 
Jésus to sélect him out of ail the eoclesiastics in the 
town, as the secret proconsul of Touraine. Arch* 
bishop, gênerai, prefect, ail men, great and small, were 
nnder his occult dominion. The Baron de Listomère 
decided at once on his couree. 

*' I shall take care,'' he said to his unde, ** not to get 
another round shot below my water-line." 

Three days after this diplomatie conférence between 
the unde and nephew, the latter, retuming hurriedly in 
a post-chaise, informed his aunt, the very night of hia 
arrivai, of the dangers the fEunily were running if they 
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persisted in snpporting that *^fool of a Birottôau." 
The baron had detained Monsieur de Bonrbonne as 
the old gentleman was taking his hat and cane after 
the usaal rubber of whist The dear-sightedness of 
that sly old fox seemed indispensable for an nnder- 
standing of the reefs among which the Listomère famOy 
suddenly fonnd thernselves ; and perhaps the action of 
taking his hat and cane was only a ruse to hâve it 
whispered in his ear : *' Stay after the others ; we want 
to talk to you." 

The baron's sudden retum, his apparent satisfaction, 
which was quite ont of keeping wiih a harassed look 
that occasionally crossed his face, informed Monsieur 
de Bourbonne vaguely that the lieutenant had met 
with some check in .his crusade against Gamard and 
Troubert. He showed no surprise when the baron 
zevealed the secret power of the Jesuit vicar-general. 

" I knew that," he said. 

*' Then why," cried the baroness, ^^ did you not wam 
us?" 

"Madame," he said, sharply, ^'forget that I was 
aware of the invisible influence of that priest, and I 
will forget that you knew it equally well. If we do not 
keep this secret now we shall be thought his acoom- 
plices, and shall be more feared and hated than we are. 
Do as I do ; prétend to be duped ; but look carefully 
where you set your feet. I did warn you sufficientlyi 

S9 
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but yoa would not understand me, and I did not choose 
to compromise myselfl" 

*^ What mast we do now? " said the baron. 

The abandonment of Birotteau was not .even made 
a question; it was a first condition taciUy accepted 
by the three deliberators. 

^^ To beat a retreat with the honors of war bas al- 
"ways been the triumph of the ablest gênerais," replied 
Monsieur de Bourbonne. ^^ Bow to Troubert, and if 
bis hatred is less strong than bis vanity you wîll make 
him your ally ; but if you bow too low he will walk over 
you rough-shod ; make believe that you intend to leave 
the service, and you '11 escape bim, Monsieur le baron. 
Send away Birotteau, madame, and you vrill set things 
right with Mademoiselle Gamard. Ask the Abbé 
Troubert, when you meet him at the archbishop's, if be 
can play whist. He will say yes. Then invite him to 
your salon, where he wants to be received ; he 'U be 
sure to corne. You are a woman, and you can cer- 
tainly win a priest to your interests. When the baron 
is promoted, bis unde peer of France, and Troubert a 
bishop, you can make Birotteau a canon if you choose. 
Meantime yield, — but yield gracefùlly, ail the while 
with a slight menace. Tour family can give Troubert 
quite as much support as he can give you. Yoa 11 
understand each other perfectly on that score. As for 
you, sailor, cany your deep-sea Une about you/' 
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<^ Poor Birotteau? " said the baroness. 

<'0h, get rid of him at once," replied the old man, 
as he rose to take leave. *' If some élever Radical lajs 
hold of that empty head of his, he may cause you much 
trouble. Afber ail, the court would certainly give a 
verdict in his favor, and Troubert must fear that. He 
may forg^ive you for beginning the struggle, but if they 
were defeated he would be implacable. I hâve said 
my say." 

He snapped his snuff-box, put on his overshoes, and 
departed. 

The nezt day after breakfast the baroness took 
the vicar aside and said to him, not without visible 
embarrassment : — 

^^ My dear Monsieur Birotteau, you will think what 
I am about to ask of you very unjust and veiy inoon- 
sistent ; but it is nece^^ary, both for you and for us, 
that your lawsuit with Mademoiselle Gramard be with- 
drawn by resigning your claims, and also that you 
should leave my house.*' 

As he heard thèse words the poor abbé tumed pale. 

<< I am," she continued, '^ the innocent cause of your 
misfortunes, and, moreover, if it had not been for my 
nephew you would never hâve b^;un this lawsuit, which 
has now tumed to your injury and to ours. But listen 
to me." « 

She told him suocinctij the immense ramiflcationa et 
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the affair, and explained the serions nature of its con- 
séquences. Her own méditations during the night had 
told her something of the probable antécédents of 
Trouberfs life; she was able, without misleading 
Birotteau, to show him the net so ably woven round 
him by revenge, and to make him see the power and 
great capacity of hls enemy, whose hatred to Chape- 
loud, under whom he had been foroed to crouch for a 
dozen years, now found vent in seizing Chapeloud's 
property and in persecuting Chapeloud in the person 
of his friend. The harmless Birotteau dasped his 
hands as if to pray, and wept with distress at the sight 
of human horrors that his own pure soûl was incapable 
of suspecting. As frightened as though he had sud* 
denly found himself at the edge of a précipice, he 
listened, with fixed, moist eyes in which there was no 
expression, to the révélations of his friend, who ended 
by saying : '^ I know the wrong I do in abandonîng 
your cause ; but, my dear abbé, family duties must be 
considered before those of fHendship. Yield, as I do, 
to this storm, and I will prove to you my gratitude. 
I am not talking of your worldly interests, for those 
I take charge of. You shall be made flree of ail sucb 
anxieties for the rest of your life. By means of Mon- 
sieur de Bourbonne, who will know how to save ap- 
pearances, I shall arrange matters so that you shall 
lack nothing. My friend, grant me the light to aban- 
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don yocL I sball ever be jour friend, though forced to 
oonform to the axioms of the world. You must 
décide." 

The poor, bewlldered abbé cried out : '^ Chapelond 
was right when he said tliat if Troubert could drag him 
bj the feet out of his grave he would do iti He 
sleeps in Chapeloud's bed ! " 

^^There is no use in lamenting," said Madame de 
Listomère, ^'and we bave little time now left to us. 
How will you décide?" 

Birotteau was too good and kind not to obey in a 
great crisis the unreflecting impulse of the moment. 
Besides, his life was already in the agony of what to 
him was death. He said, with a despaiiing look at 
his protectress which eut hcr to the heart, *' I trust 
myself to you — I am but the stubble of the streets." 

He used the Tourainean word beurrier which bas no 
other meaning than a bit of strate. But there are 
pretty Utile straws, yellow, polished, and shining, the 
delight of children, whereas the beurrier is straw dis- 
oolored, muddy, sodden in the puddles, whirled by the 
tempest, crushed under feet of men. 

'^ But, madame, I cannot let the Abbé Troubert keep 
Chapeloud's portrait It was painted for me, it belongs 
to me ; obtaln that for me, and I will give up ail the 
lest" 

** Well," said Madame de Listomère. ^* I will go 
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xnyself to Mademoiselle Gamard." The words were 
Baid in a tone which plainly showed the immense effort 
the Baronne de Listomère was making in lowering 
herself to flatter the pride of the old maid. '^ I will 
Bee what can be done/' she said ; '^ I hardly dare hope 
an3'thing. Go and consult Monsieur de Bonrbonne; 
ask him to pat jour renonciation into proper form, and 
bring me the paper. I will see the archbishop, and with 
his help we maj be able to stop the matter hère." 

Birotteaa lefl the house dismayed. Tronbert as- 
sumed in his eyes the dimensions of an Egyptian 
pyramid. The hands of that man were in Paris, his 
elbows in the Cloister of Saint-Gatien. 

" He ! " said the victim to himself, " A^ to prevent the 
Baron de Listomère from becoming peer of France ! — 
and, perhaps, by the hdp of the archMshop we may be 
able to stop the matter hère ! *' 

In présence of sach great interests Birotteau felt he 
was a mère worm ; he judged himself rightly. 

The news of Birotteau's removal from Madame de 
Listomëre's honse seemed ail the more amazing because 
the reason of it was wholly impénétrable. Madame de 
Listomère said that her nephew was intending to marry 
and leave the nayy, and she wanted the vicar's apart- 
ment to enlarge her own. Birotteau's relinquishment 
was still unknown. The advice of Monsieur de Bour- 
bonne was followed. Whenever the two facts reached 
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the ears of the yicar-general bis self-love was certain to 
be gratified by the assurance they gave tbat even If the 
Listomère familj did not capitulate they would at least 
remaln neutral and tacitly recognize the occult power 
of the Congrégation, — to recognize it was, in fact, to 
submit to it But the lawsuit was stlU subjudice; bis 
opponents yielded and threatened at the same time. 

The Listomërcs had thas taken precisely the same 
attitude as the vicar-general himself ; they beld them- 
selves aloof , and yet were able to direct others. But 
Just at this crisis an eyent occurred whîcb complicated 
the plans laid by Monsieur de Bourbonne and the 
Listomères to quiet the Gamard and Troubert party, 
and made them more difScult to carry out 

Mademoiselle Gamard took oold one evening in 
coming ont of the cathedral ; the next day she was con- 
fined to her bed, and soon after became dangerously 
ill. The whole town rang with pity and false commis- 
ération: ^'Mademoiselle Gamard's sensitive nature 
had not been able to bear the scandai of this lawsuit. 
In spite of the Justice of her cause she was likely to die 
of griefl Birotteau had killed his benefactress." 
Such were the speeches poured through the capillary 
tubes of the great female conclave, and taken up and 
rcpeated by the whole town of Tours. 

Madame de Listomère went the day after Mademoi- 
selle Gamard took cold to pay the promised visit, and 
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Bhe had the mortification of that act wltboat obtaining 
any benefit from it, for the old maid was too ill to see hen 
She then aaked politely to speak to the Ticar-generaL 

Gratifiedf no doabt, to reoeive in Chapeloud's libraiy; 
at the corner of the fireplace above which hung the 
two contested pictares, the woman who had hitherto 
ignored him, Troubert kept the baroness waiting for a 
moment before he comiented to admit her. No courtier 
and no diplomatist ever put into a discussion of their 
Personal interests or into the management of some 
great national negotiation more shrewdness, dissimu- 
lation, and ablllty than the baroness and the priest dis- 
played when they met face to face for the struggle. 

Lîke the seconds or sponsors who in the Middle Ages 
armed the champion, and strengthened his valor by 
nseful counsel until he entered the lists, so the sly old 
fox had said to the baroness at the last moment: 
<' Don't forget your eue. Tou are a mediator, and net 
an interested party. Troubert also is a mediator. 
Weigh your words ; study the inflections of the man's 
Yoice. If he strokes his chin you bave got him." 

Some sketchers are fond of caricaturing the contrast 
often observable between tohat is said and what is 
thougJU by the speaker. To catch the fhll meaning of 
the duel of words which now took place between the 
priest and the great lady, it is necessary to unveil the 
thoughts that each hid fh>m the other under spoken 
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sentences of apparent insignificance. Madame de 
Listomëre began by ezpressing the regret she had felt 
at Birotteaa's lawsuit ; and then went on to speak of 
her désire to setUe the matter to the satisfaction of 
both parties. 

^< The harm is donc, madame,'' said the priest, in a 
grave voice. ^^ The pions and excellent Mademoiselle 
Gamard is djing." {I donH care a fig far the old 
thinçj thought he, but I mean to put her death on 
your shouldera and hartzss your conscience if you 
are such a fo<À as to listen to it.) 

t* On hearing of her illness," replied the baroness, 
'*I entreated Monsieur Birotteaa to relinqnish his 
daims; I hâve brought the document, intending to 
give it to that excellent woman." (/ see tohat you 
mean^ you toily scoundrel, thought she, but toe are 
safe nou) from your calumnies. If you take this 
document you 'Il eut your own fingers by admitting 
you are an accomplice.) 

There was silence for a moment. 

^'Mademoiselle Gamard's temporal affairs do not 
ooncem me," said the priest at last, lowering the large 
lids over his eagle eyes to veil his émotions. (Hof 
ho! thought he, you canH compromise me. Thahk 
Oodf those damned lawyers toon't dare topkad any 
cause that could smirch me. What do thèse Xdsto* 
fnères expect to get by crouching in this way f) 
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«* Monsieur," replied the baroness, ^^ Monsieur Biro^ 
(eaa's affaira are no more mine than those of Mad^ 
moiselle Gamard are 3'oara ; bat^ unfortonatelj, religion 
is injored by sach a quarrel, and I oome to joa as a 
mediator — just as I mj'self am seeking to make peaoe." 
{We are not deceiving each other^ Monsieur TVouberij 
thought she. Don*t you feel the sarcasm of thai 
anewert) 

*' Injaiy to religion, madame I " exclaimed the vicar> 
gênerai. ^* Religion is too lofty for the actions of men to 
injure." {My religion ia /, thought he.) ^^ 6od makea 
no mistake in His judgmentS; madame ; I recognize no 
tribunal but His." 

^^ Then, monsieur/' she replied, ^^ let us endeavor to 
bring the judgments of men into harmony with the judg- 
ments of God." ( Yea^ indeed, your religion is you,) 

The Abbé Troubert suddenly changed his tone. 

^' Your nephew has been to Paris, I believe." ( Jbu 
found oui aboiU me there^ thought he ; you know now 
thcU Ican cruah you^ you who dared to alight me, and 
you hâve corne to capitulate.) 

^'Yes, monsieur; thank you for the interest you 
take in him. He returns to-night ; the minister, who 
is very considerate of us, sent for him ; he does not 
want Monsieur de Listomëre to leave the servioe."* 
(Jeauity you can't cruah ua, thought she. lunderatand 
your civility.) 

A moment's silenoe« 
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'* I did not think my nephew's oonduct in this aflfair 
qoite the thing/' she added ; '^ bat naval men must be 
excused ; they know nothing of law." (Corne, we had 
better niake peace, thought she ; we êha'n*t gain any* 
thing by batUing in this toat/.) 

A slight smile wandered over the priest's face and 
was loBt in its wrinkles. 

^' He has done us the service of getting a proper 
estimate on the value of those paintings," he said, 
looking up at the pictures. ^^ They will be a noble 
ornament to the chapel of the Virgin." (You shot 
a sarcasm at me, thought he, and there *s another in 
retum ; we are quits^ madame.) 

^^ If you intend to give them to Saint-Gatien, allow 
me to offer frames that will be more suitable and 
worthy of the place, and of the works themselves." {1 
wish IcouJd force you to betray that you hâve taken 
Birotteau^s thingsfor your own^ thought she.) 

^^ They do not belong to me/' said the priest, on his 
guard. 

^' Hère is the deed of relinquishment," said Madame 
de Listomère ; '^ it ends ail discussion, and makes them 
over to Mademoiselle Gamard.*' She laid the docu- 
ment on the table. {See the confidence I place in you^ 
thought she.) ^* It is worthy of you, monsieur/' she 
added, '^worthy of your noble character, to reconcile 
two Christians, — though at présent I am not espedally 
ooncemed for Monsieur Birotteau -* '* 
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enemy. She made her talent bo plain to thls oonnois- 
seor emeritus in the course of a conversation which 
lasted a long time in the tone hère given, that Troa- 
bert finally went down to Mademoiselle Gamard to 
obtain her answer to Birotteaa's reqaest for the 
portrait. 

He soon retamed. 

<^ Madame," he said, *'I bring yon the words of a 
dying woman. ' The Abbé Chapeloud was so tme a 
fhend to me/ she said, ' that I cannot consent to part 
with his pictare.' As for me," added Tronbert, '^ if 
it were mine I would not yield it My feelings to my 
late Mend were so faithfal that I should feel my right 
to his portrait was above that of others." 

'* Well, there's no need to qaarrel over a bad pic- 
tare." {I care ob litUe about it as you âOy thonght 
8he.) ^^ Keep it^ and I will hâve a copy made of it I 
take some crédit to myself for having averted this de- 
plorable lawsuit ; and I hâve gained, personally, the 
pleasare of yoar acqnaiutance. I hear you hâve 
a great talent for whist Ton will forgive a woman 
for curiosity," she said, smiling. ^< If you will come 
and play at my house sometimes yon cannot doubt 
your welcome." 

Troubert stroked his chin. {Caugktt Bourbonne 
toaa rigtUl thought she; Jhe has his quantum of 
vanity /) 
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It was trae. The vicar-general was feelîng the de* 
lightful senBation which Mirabeau was anable to sub- 
due when in the days of his power he found gâtes 
opening to his carnage which weie barred to hiin in 
earlier dajs. 

*^ Madame," he rcplied, ^* my avocations prevent my 
going much into society ; but for yoa, what will not a 
tnan do ? " ( Tàe old maid is going io die; l 'Ugei a 
footing ai the Liatomèr^e^ and serve them if thetf 
serve me^ thought he. Jt is bett&r to hâve them for 
friends than enemies.) 

Madame de Listomère went home, hoping that the 
archbishop would complète the work of peaoe so aa- 
spiciously begun. But Birotteau was fated to gain 
nothing by his relinquisbment. Mademoiselle Gamard 
died the next day. No one felt surprised when her 
will was opened to find that she had left everything to 
the Abbé Troubert. Her fortune was appraised at 
three hundred thousand francs. The yicar-general 
sent to Madame de Listomère two notes of invitation 
for the services and for the fbneral procession of his 
fHend ; one for herself and one for her nephew. 

^^ We must go/' she said. 

^'It can't be helped," said Monsieur de Bourbonne. 
*' It is a test to which Troubert puts you. Baron, you 
must go to the cemetery/' he added, tuming to the lien* 
tenant, who, unluckily for him, had not lefb Tours» 
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The services took place, and were performed with 
nnusual ecclesiastical magnificence. Only one person 
wept ; and that was Birotteau, wlio, kneeling in a side 
chapel and seen bj none, believed himself guilty of tbe 
deatli and prayed sincerely for the soûl of the de- 
ceased, bitterly deploring that he was not able to 
obtain her forgiveness before she died. 

The Abbé Tronbert foUowed the body of his fHend 
to the grave; at the verge of which he delivered a 
discourse in which, thanks to his éloquence, the narrow 
life the old maid had lived was enlarged to monumental 
proportions. Those présent took particular note of the 
foUowing words in the peroration : — 

'' This life of days devoted to Ood and to His reli- 
gion, a life adorned with noble actions sOently per- 
formed, and with modest and hidden virtues, was 
crushed by a sorrow which we might call undeserved 
if we could forget, hère at the verge of this grave, 
that our afflictions are sent by God. The numerous 
fViends of this saintly woman, knowing the innocence 
and nobility of her soûl, foresaw that she would issue 
safely from her trials in spite of the accusations which 
blasted her life. It may be that Providence has called 
her to the bosom of God to withdraw her from those 
trials. Happy they who can rest hère below in the 
peace of their own hearts as Sophie now is resting in 
her robe of innocence among the blest." 
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*' When he had ended his pompons disconiBey" saîd 
Monsieur de Bourbonne, after relEting the incidents of 
the interment to Madame de Listomère when whist was 
over, the doors shut, and thej were alone with the 
baron, *'this Louis XI. in a cassoc^ — imagine him 
if 3'ou can ! — gave a last floarish to the sprinkler and 
aspersed the coffin with holj water." Monsieur de 
Bourbonne picked up the tongs and imitated the 
priest's gesture so satiricallj that the baron and hia 
aant oould not help laughing. ^' Not antil then," con* 
Unued the old gentleman, ^^ did he contradict himselfl 
Up to that time his behavior had been perfect ; but it 
was no doubt impossible for him to put the old maid, 
whom he despised so heartily and hated almost as 
much as he hated Chapeloud, ont of sight forever with- 
out allowing his joj to appear in that last gesture/' 

The next day Mademoiselle Salomon came to break- 
fast with Madame de Listomère, chieflj to say, with 
deep émotion: ^'Our poor Abbé Birotteau bas just 
received a frightfhl blow, which shows the most de- 
termîned hatred. He is appointed curate of Saint 
Symphorien." 

Saint-Symphorien is a suburb of Tours lying beyond 
the bridge. That bridge, one of the finest monuments 
of French architecture, is nineteen hundred feet long, 
and the two open squares which suiround each end are 
precisely alike. 
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^'Don't yoQ see the misery of it?" she said, after 
a pause, amazed ai the ooldness with which Madame 
de Listomère received the news. ^'It is Just as if 
the abbé were a hundred miles fh)m Tours, from bis 
friends, from eveiything ! It is a frightful exile, and 
ail the more cruel because he is kept within sight of 
the town where he can hardly ever corne. Since bis 
troubles he walks yery feebly, yet he will bave to walk 
three miles to see bis old friends. He bas taken to 
his bed, Just now, with fever. The parsonage at Saint- 
Symphorien is very oold and damp, and the parish ia 
too poor to i-epair it. The poor old man will be buried 
in a living tomb. Oh, it is an infamous plot 1 " 

To end this history it will sufflce to relate a few 
events in a simple way, and to give one last picture of 
its chief personages. 

Five months later the vicar-general was made Bishop 
of Troyes ; and Madame de Listomère was dead, leav- 
ing an annuity of fifteen hundred francs to the Abbé 
Birotteau. The day on which the dispositions in her 
will were made known Monseigneur Hyacinthe, Bishop 
of Troyes, was on the point of leaving Tours to réside 
in his diocèse, but he delayed his departure on receiv- 
ing the news. Furious at being foiled by a woman to 
whom he had lately given his conntenance while she 
had been secretly holding the hand of a man whom 
he regarded as his enemy, Troubert again threatened 
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the baron's future career, and put in Jeopaidy the peer- 
age of bis unole. He made in the salon of the arcb- 
bishop, and before an assembled party, one of those 
priestlj speeches which are big with vengeance and 
soft with honied mildne8& The Baron de Listomère 
went the next day to aee thia impkcable enemy, wbo 
must bave imposed sundry hard conditions upon him, 
for the baron's subséquent oonduct showed the moet 
entire submission to the will of the terrible Jesnit. 

The new bishop made over Mademoiselle Gamard's 
house by deed of gift to the Chapter of the eathedral ; \ 

he gave Chapeloud's books and bookcases to the semi* 
nary; he presented the two disputed pictures to the 
Chapel of the Virgin ; but he kept Chapeloud's portrait. 
No one knew how to ezplain this almost total renunda- 
tion of Mademoiselle 6amard*s bequest Monsieur de 
Bourbonne supposed that the bishop had secretly kept 
moneys that were invested, so as to support his nink 
with dignity in Paris, where of course he would take 
his seat on the Bishops' bench in the Upper Chamber. 
It was not until the night before Monseigneur Trou- 
bert's departure fh>m Tours that the sly old fox un« 
carthed the hidden reason of this strange action, the 
deathblow given by the most persistent vengeance to 
the feeblest of victims. Madame de Listomère's leg- 
aey to Birotteau was oontested by the Baron de Lis- 
tomère under a pretence of undue influence l 
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A few days after the case was brought tiie baron was 
promoted to the rank of captain. As a measure of 
ecclesiastical disdplmei the corate of Saint-Sjmphorien 
was sospended. His superiors Jadged bim guilty» 
The miuderer of Sophie Gamard was also a swindler. 
If Monseignear Troabert had kept Mademoiselle 
Gamard's property he would bave foand it difficalt to 
make the ecclesiastical aathorities censure Birotteao. 

At the moment wben Monseignear H3*acinthe, Bishop 
of Troyes, drove along the quay Saint-Symphorien in a 
post-chaise on his way to Paris poor Birotteaa had 
been placed in an armchair in the snn on a terrace 
above the road. The nnhappy priest, smitten by the 
archbishop, was pale and haggard. Grief, stamped on 
every feature, distorted the face that was once so 
mildly gay. Illness had dimmed his eyes, formerly 
brightened by the pleasures of good living and devoid 
of serions ideas, with a vefl which simulated thought. 
It was bat the skeleton of the old Birotteaa who had 
rolled only one year earlier so vacooos bat so content 
along the Cloister. The bishop cast one look of pity 
and contempt npon his victim ; then he oonsented to 
forget him, and went his way. 

There is no doubt that Troabert woald baye been in 
other times a Hildebrand or an Alezander the Sizth. 
In thèse days the Charch is no longer a political 
power, and does not absorb the whole strength of her 
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solitaries. Celibacy, however, présents the inhérent 
vice of ooncentrating the facalties of man npon a single 
passion, egotism, which renders celibates either useless 
or mischieyous. We live at a period when the defect 
of governments is to make Man for Society rather than 
Society for Man. There is a perpétuai stmggle going 
on between the Individaal and the Social System which 
insists on using him, while he is endeayoringto use it to 
his own profit; whereas, in former days, man, really 
more free, was also more loyal to the pablic weal. The 
roand in which men struggle in thèse days has been 
insensibly widened ; the sonl which can grasp it as à 
whole will ever be a maguificent exception ; for, as a 
gênerai thing, in morals as in physics, impulsion loses 
in intensity what it gains in extension. Society can 
not be based on exceptions. Man in the first instance 
was purely and simply, father ; his heart beat warmly, 
concentrated in the one ray of Family. Later, he 
lived for a clan, or a small commanity; hence the 
great historical dévotions of Greece and Rome. After 
that he was the man of a caste or of a religion, to 
maintain the greatness of which he often proved him- 
self sublime ; but by that time the field of his interests 
became enlarged by many intellectual régions. In our 
day, his life is attached to that of a vast country; 
sooner or later his fàmily will be, it is predicted, the 
entire universe. 
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WiU thiB moral oosmopotitanisin, the Ik^ of Chils- 
tian Rome, proye to be onlj a soblime enor? It îa so 
natural to belieye in the leaHzation of a Doble Yision, 
in the Brotheriiood of Man. Bat, alas! the homan 
machine does not bave aach dirine proportîona. Sonia 
Ihat are vaat enongh to grasp a range of feelinga 
bestowed on great men onlj wîU never belong to 
either fathers of families or simple citizena. Some 
physiologists bave thooght that as the brain enlaiges 
the heart narrows; bat thej are mistaken. The ap- 
parent egotism of men who bear a science, a nation, a 
code of laws in their bosom is the noblest of passions ; 
it is, as one maj saj, the matemitj of the masses ; to 
give birth to new peoples, to prodnce new ideas they 
mast anite within their mightj brains the breasts of 
woman and the force of Grod. The historj of sach men 
as Innocent the Third and Peter the Great, and ail great 
leaders of their âge and nation will show, if need be» 
in the highest sphères the same Tast thought of which 
Troobert was made the représentative in the quiet 
depths of the Cloister of Saint-Gatien. 



THE END. 
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